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NOTE. 

The first edition of this work appeared in 1860; and as the bio- 
graphical sketches of persons then living have of 'eotirse become 
incomplete and inadequate, they have been omitted in the present 
issue. 
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I ' f I ^HB invontor of the steam-eivgine, now so eitenBively Applied 
I to production in nil the srtti of indastiy, is entitled to be 
-^ regarded a.e one of tlie moat extraordinary men vho has ever 
lived. SteAia ia the very Heicules of modern mythology. In the 
manHfacturea of Great Britaia alone, the power which it oierciBes in 
«BtiiuBted to be eqiial to the manual labor of four liuadred millions 
of men. or more than double the number of males KuppoRed to 
iahsbit th« glube. Steam has become the univereal lord. It impels 
sbipa in every nea, imA drags tratu-loida of paaaengers and mer- 
chandise in all lands. It pumps water, drives mills, hammers iron, 
prints books and newspapers, and works in a fhonsand Tays with 
an arm that never tires. All this marvelous and indescribabla 
power baa Sowed from the inventioa of one man, the sabjeot of tha 
following memoir. ) 

JuiEs Watt was bom at Greenock on the Clyde, on the 19th of 
Janoary, 1736, His paients were of the middle class, — honest, 
< indnslriaus peoplH. with a character foe probity which had de- 
Hcended to theoi from their " iorbeara," nad was the proudest inher- 
itance of the family. James Watt was thus emphatically wcU-born. 
I His grandfatber was a teiuher of navigation and mathematics in the 
villaj-e of Carledyke, now part of Greenock, and digniQed himself 
with the nnrae of '■ Profpssnr." But as Cnrtxdyke was as jet only a 
bumble collection of thatched hovels, and the shipping of the Clyde 
was confined principally to fishing-boats, the probability is, that his 
lessonH ia navigation were of a very bumbla order. He was. how- 
ever; a dignitary of the place, being Bailie of the Barony, as well as 
one of the parish elders. Hia sonjJameB Watt, the father of the 
engineer, settled at Greenock as a carpenter and bnitder. Greenock 
was then little better than a fiahing-vUlage, consisting of a sin^U 
n>w cf thutohed cottages lying parallel wit£ yiawai&j ^wa^aASNu* 
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Frith of Clyde. I The beautiful shore, broken by the long, narrow 
sea-lochs running far away among the Argyleshire hills, and now 
fringed with villages, yillais, and mansions, was then as lonely as 
Glencoe ; and the waters of the Frith, now daily plashed by the 
paddles of almost innumerable Clyde steamers, were as yet undis- 
turbed, save by the passing of an occasional Highland cobble.) jThe 
prosperity of Greenock was greatly promoted by Sir John Shaw, 
the feudal superior, who succeeded in obtaining from the British 
Parliament, what the Scottish Parliament previous to the Union had 
refused, the privilege of constructing a harbor. Ships began after 
1740 to frequent the pier, and then Mr. Watt added ship-carpen- 
tering and dealing in ships' stores to his other pursuits. He him- 
self held shares in ships, and engaged in several foreign mercantile 
ventures, some of which turned out ill, and involved him in embar- 
rassments. A great deal of miscellaneous work was executed on 
his premises, — household furniture and ship's carpentry, — chairs 
and tables, figure-heads and capstans, blocks, pumps, gun-carriages, 
and dead-eyes. The first crane erected on the Grenock pier, for the 
convenience of the Virginia tobacco-shops, was supplied from his 
stores. He even undertook to repair ships' compasses, as well as 
the commoner sort of nautical instruments then in use. These mul- 
tifarious occupations were the result of the smallness of the placo. 
while the business of a single calling "was yet too limited to yield a 
competence.^ That Mr. Watt was a man of repute in his locality 
is shown by his having been elected 'one of the trustees to manage 
the funds of the borough in 1741, when Sir John Shaw divested 
himself of his feudal rights, and made them over to the inhabitants. 
Mr. Watt subsequently held office as town-treasurer, and as a bailie 
or magistrate. 

Agnes Muirhead, the bailie's wife, and the mother of James Watt, 
was long remembered in the place as an intelligent woman, bounti- 
fully gifted with graces of person as well as of mind and heart. She 
was of a somewhat dignified appearance ; and it was said that she 
affected a superior style of living to her neighbors. ( One of these, 
long after, spoke of her as **a Draw, braw woman, none like her 
nowadays," and commented on the extraordinary fact of her having 
on one occasion no fewer than * ' two lighted candles on the table at* 
the same time " ! The bailie's braw wife was, perhaps, the only lady 
in Greenock who then dressed &-la-mode— the petticoat worn over a 
hoop, and curiously tucked up behind, with a towering head-dress 
over her powdered hairj| This pretentious dame, as she appeared, 
probably did no more than adapt her mode of living to Mr. Watt's 
circumstances, which seem to have enabled him to adopt a more 
generous style than was usual in small Scottish towns, where the 
people were for the most part very poor, and accustomed to slender 

^CFrom childhood, James Watt was of an extremely fragile coxistita- 
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^ tion, requiring the tenderest nurture. Unabla to Join in the ruda 
pla; of bealtb; children, and conliaed Blmost entirely to the huase, 
bo acqulTed a abriiUiiiig seasitiveneiw which little fitted him for the 
rough battle of life ; and when ha wtta sent to the town school it 
caused him miiny pninfnl trifils. His mother had already t^ii^ht 
him rending, and his lather a little writing and arithmetic. His 
very Rporta proved lessons to him. Hia mother, to amuEe him, 
eucourap;ed him to draw 'nath a pencil upon paper, or with 
chalk upon the floor, and he was supplied with a tew tools from 
the OEtrpenter's shop, which he soon learned to handle with con- 
Biderable enpertnesB. The mtichanicul dexterity he acquired was 
the foundation upon whieh be built the Bpeoulations to which 
he owes his glorr, nor without this mannal training is there the least 
likelihood that he would have becoxae the improver and almost the 
creator of the steam-engine. Mrs. Watt exercised on influence no 
less beneficial on the formation of bis moral character; her gentle 
nature, strong good sense, and enmeHt, tmobtrusive piety, strocgly 
impressing tbemselveH upon hia young wind and heart Nor wera 
his parents without their reward ; lor oa he grow up to manhood ha 
repaid their anxious oara with warm affection. Mrs. Watt was accus- 
tomed to say that the loss of her only dnaghter, which she bad felt 
so severely^ad been fully made up to her by the dutiful attsntioua 
ofher Bon.W 

From an^rly period he won subjoet to i-iolant headaohea, which 
confined bim to bis room for weeks together. It is in such cnaer; as 
bis that indications of precocity are generally observed, and parents 
would be lesa pleased at tbeir appearance did they know that they ara 
generally the symptoms of disease. Several remarkable instances 
of ibis precocity are related of Watt, On one oceRsion, when ba 
was bending over a marble hearth, with a piece of chalk in his 
hand, a friend of his father said. " Yon ought to send that boy to a 
public school, and not allow him to trifle away hia time at home." 
"Ijook how my child is occupied," replied the father, "before you 
oondemn him. Though only six years of age, he was trying to 
solve a problem in goometi'y. On another occasion, he was reproved 
by Mrs. Mnirbead, bis aunt, for his indolence at the tea-table. 
■' James Watt," said the worthy lady, "I never saw such an idle boy 
sfl you are ; take a book, or employ yourself uBBfullv ; for the kst 
hour you have not spoken one word, bat token off the lid of that 
kettle Hud put it on again, holding now a cup. and now a silver 
^joon, over the steam, watching bow it rises from the spout, catchiuR 
and counting! the diope It Sb.U« into ; are you not ashamed of 
spending your timo in that way?" In the view of Jl Arago, "tha 
Utile Jamoa before the tea-kettle becomes the mighty engineer 
preparing the discovorifis whiuh were to iminortnlize hiiu." In our 
opinion, the judgment of the annt was tbe truest. TUeto \». -w 
tKoton to suppoB* that lbs mind of UUla SB.-m.e*-w«fc tica'«^v*>.-»'»o- 
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philoHophianl cOQsideratioua on the condeiiBBtion otetaaxa. ThlaU 
ea after>tLoiight borrowiidfroiu hiti subsequent discoveries. Nothing 
U oommonor thiui for cliildren to lie amnaed wiUi sacli pbenomeiuia 
in the BBme way that the; will form air-bubbles ja a cup of tea, nod 
n-ntch them saiuag over iaa surfacQ tilt they bacst ; Hurt (jha probu- 
bility is that little Jamoa -was quite as idle as he Beamed. T 

(At Bohool, where a parrot-power of learoiag what is set down in 
the lesson-book is the ohief element af aaooess, Watt's indcpondeiit 
observntion and refieotion did not enable him to distinguish him- 
self, and he was even considered dnll and baukward for his ^e.^ 
He shone as little in thsplttyground an in the class. The timid and 
sensitive boy found bimsolf oompletely out of place in the midst of 
the boisterons juvenile republio. Against the tyranny of the elden 
he was helplessi their wild play was completely distasteful to him; 
he could not join in their sports, nur roam with them along the beach, 
nor take part in their hazaidDUB exploits in the harbor. Accordingly, 
tl\ey showered upon him oontemptnoas epithets; and, thesithool b«> 
Ine composed of both sexes, the i;irls joined in the laugh. Contin- 
ual ailments, however, prevented his attendance for weeks together^ 

L When not yet fourteen, he waa taken by his mother for change of 
Bir to some relatives at Glssf;ow, then a quiet place, without a stD* 
gle long chimney, somewhat resembling a raial niarket-t^iwn of tha 
present day. lie proved so wakeful during his visit, and so disposed 
to indulge in that story-telling which even Sir Walter Soott coald 
admire at a late period of hie life, that Mrs, Watt was entreated to 
take him home. "I can no longer bear the excitement in which hs 
keeps me." said Mrs. Campbell; "I am worn out for want of sleep." 
Every evening, before our usual hoar of retiring to rest, he adroitly 
contnves to engage me in conversation, then begins some striking 
tale, and, whether it ia hiimorons pi pathetic, the interest is so over-- 

Cwering, that all the fBiuily listen to bim with breathless attention;' 
or after hour strikes unheeded, but tho next morning I feel quite 
eibansted. You must tealiy take home your son." His IdbI* tot 
fiction never left him; and to the close of his days he took delight 
in reading a novel.} 

James Watt, having finished his edacntioa at the grammar-sebool 
of his native town, received no further instraction. As with ell dis- 
tinguished men, bis eitenaive after-acquireiDeDta in science and 
literature were entirely the result of bis own self culture. Towards 
the end of his school career bis strength seems to huva grown; hia 
prugretB was more rapid and decided; and before he left he had 
taken the lead of his class. But his best edacation was gathered &oni 
Itia conversation of his parents. Almost every cottage, indeed, in 
Scotland, is a training-c round for their future men. How much of 
the unwritten and traditionary history which kindlen the Sootch- 
iQan's nattODalitv, and tells upon his fttture lifo, is gleaned at hia 
datable Sreaide I JUoreover, the library shelf of WaU's home oon- 
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Ilthled welL-thnmbed TolnmeB of Boston. Bnnyan. and "The Cloud 
ofWitneBses. " vitb Harry the Khymei'B " Life of WiiUace." Rud old 
ballads tattered by froquent ase. These he deTouied greedily, and 
te-read them until he had most of them by heart. 

(During bolidfty timea, he manlged in tamblps along the Clyde, 
sometimes crossina to the north shore, and strolling up the Gare 
Iioeh and Holy Loot), and evea as far as Ben LocionJ itself. He 
woB of B, Bolitiiiy diEpoEition, and loved to wonder by himself at night 
amidst the wooded pleas ure-itrounds which sutroanded the old man- 
eiou-liouse overlooking the to'wn, watching through trees the mys- 
terious movement;! of the stars. Ue became fascinated by the won- 
ders of astroaomj, and vaa Etimulated to inquire into the sciences 
by the nautical instruments which he found amongst his father's 
Bbip-Btores. It was a pacnliaritj which characterize li him through 
life, that he could not look upon any instrument 01 machine without 
being seized with a, determination to unravel its mystery, and mas- 
ter the ralionak of its uses. Before he was fifteen, be bad twice gone 
tbrongb, with great attention, S'Gravesande's Elements of Natniul 
Philosophy, which belonged to liia father. He performed many 
chemical experiments, and even contrived to make an electricnl ma- 
cbin?, much to the marvel of those who felt its shockB. Like most 
invalidEi, be read eagerly such books on medicine us came in bis 
way. He went bo far as to practice dissection; cod on one occasion 
be was found carrying off the head of a child who had died of some 
uncommon dit-cBH^e. " Ue told his son," eaya Mr. Muirhcad, "that, 
liad he been alile to bear the sight of the Bufferiiig!) of patients, he 
would have been a surgeon." In his rambles, bis love of wild- 
flowers and plants lured him on to the study of botuny. Ever ob- 
servant of the aspeotsof nature, the violent uptieavingB of lie moun- 
tain ranges on the northern thore of Loob Lomond next directed bia 
attention to mlnevalogy. He devoured all the works which fell in 
liiH way; and on a friend advising him to be teas in dis criminate, he 
replied, "I have never yet lead a book, or conversed w' 
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panion, without gaioiuQ information, in^itruction, or amusemetit." 



the admonition of bis friend, who merely 
icommended him to bestow upon the best books the time he de- 
.^oted to the worse. But the appetite for knowledge in inqnlBitiva 
ininds is, during youth, when curiosity is fresh and unslaked, too 
jnsatiable to ba &stidioua. and the volumewLicil gets the prefer- 
ence is nsnally the first which cornea in the way.) 

Watt was not a mere bookworm. In his solitary walks thiongh 

the country, he would enter the cottages of the peasantry, gather 

their local traditions, and impart to them information of a similaji 

_ Jiind from hia own ampib stores. Fishing, frbich suited the tran- 

" 'oil character of hia nature, was his BinglflBPprt. "When iinable to 

miblo for the purpose, he could still indulge the ^iiTwcv\'i.-«Viis. 

.ding in his falhev's yard, wMcli wa^ "J^ioft Vv S''^ *p-'^ '■'^ *^^ 
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irater of sufflcient depth, at high tide, to enable yessels of fifty or 
sixty tons to lie alongside. . 

Watt, as we haye seen, had learnt the nse of his hands, a highly 
serviceable branch of edncation, thongh not taaght at schools or 
colleges. He conld ply his tools with considerable dexterity, and 
he was often employed in the carpenter's shop in making miniature 
cranes, pulleys, pumps, and capstans. He could work in metal, 
and a punch-ladle of his manufacture, formed out of a large silver 
coin, IS still preserved. His father had originally intended him to 
follow his own business of a merchant, but having sustained several 
heavy losses about this time, — one of his ships having foundered at 
sea, — and observing the strong bias of his son towards mechanical 
pursuits, he determined to send him to Glasgow, to learn the trade 
of a mathematical-instrument maker. 

I In 1754, when he was in his eighteenth year, he accordingly set 
out for Glasgow, which was as different from the Glasgow of 1860 ns 
it is possible to imagine. Little did he dream, when he entered it 
a poor prentice lad, what it was afterwards to become, through the 
result of his individual labors. Not a steam engine or a steamboat 
then disturbed the quiet of the town. There was a little quay on 
the Broomielaw, partly covered with broom ; and this quay was 
fitted with a solitary crane, for which there was but small nse, as 
boats of more than six tons could not ascend the Clyde. Often not 
a single masted vessel was to be seen in the river. The chief mag- 
nates of the place were the tobacco-merchants and the Professors 
of the College. Next to tobacco, the principal trade of the town 
with foreign countries was in grindstones, coals, and fish, — Glas- 
gow herrings being in great repute. ) 

(Inconsiderable though Glasgow was at the middle of last 
century, it was the only place in Scotland which exhibited signs of 
industrial prosperity. About the middle of last century Scotland 
was a poor and haggard country. Nothing could be more dreary 
than those Lowland districts which now perhaps exhibit the finest 
agriculture in the world. Wheat was so rare a plant, that a field of 
eight acres within a mile of Edinburgh attracted the attention of the 
whole neighborhood. Even in the Lothians, Roxburgh, the Lan- 
arkshire, little was to be seen but arid, bleak moors and quaking 
bogs, with occasional patches of uninclosed and ill-cultivated land. 
Where manure was used, it was carried to the field on the back of 
the crofter's wife ; the crops were carried to market on the back of 
the plow-horso, and occasionally on the backs of the crofter and 
his family. The country was without roads, and between the towns 
there were only rough tracks across moors. Groods were conveyed 
from place to place on pack-horses. The trade between Glasgow 
and Edinburgh was conducted in the same rude way ; and when 
carriers were established, the time occupied going and coming be- 
JwifBu JEdJnbttigh and Selkirk ~a distance of only thirty-eight 
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thn stioam, as being tbo most level nnd easiest patli. In winter tha 
rood was altogether impassable. Comiau nidation by coiioh was 
RcoToely snywheTe known. X ofiraTan, wbiob was started between 
GloiSgow and EdinbnTgli in 1749, took two days to nerfbrm tlis 
jonmay. For practical purposes, these towns were as distant from 
London as ttoy now nre from New York. As lute as 1763 there was 
oul.v one etsge-ponoh wWoh ran to London. It act out from Edin- 
burgh once a month, and the journey oecapied from fifteen to eigh- 
teen days. Letters were mostly sent by hand, and after mails wera 
established thepoatbags were often empty. Sir Walter Scott knew 
D man who remembered the London post-bag, whioh contained the 
letters f rum all England to all Saotland, arriving in Edinburgh 
with only one letter. In 1707 the entire post-omce revenue of Scot 
' land was only £1.19i ; in 1857. the penny-postage of Glasgow alone 
produced £68,877. The custom dnes of Greenock now produoe 
more than five iSrues the revenue derived from the whole of Scot- 
Innd in the times of the Stuarts. The Clyde, which less than k 
centu^ ago could Bcarcety admit the passage of a herring-boat, 
floats down with almost every tide vessels of thousands of tons 
burden, capable of wrestling with the burricEunes oF tho Atlantic. 
The oustJim-dutiBs levied attheportofGlaSBOw have been increased 
from £125 in 1796, to £718,835 in 185U. The advance has been 
nearly the same in all the other depHrtraenta of Scotch industry.) 
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iBal-instroineDt maker, 
with tbe name of "Opti 
mended spectacles, coi 
few spinnets of tho town 
living by making and selliu); hshin; 
"~"ia as handy at dressing ■ - ■^ — - 



learn the trade of a muthemat- 
peison in the place dignified 
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.d salmon-flies as at most other 



thiu)^ itnd his master no doubt fonnd him useful enoueli ; but there 
was nothing to be ieamed in return. Profesor Dick, havmR boon oon- 
Butted as to the best conrse to be pursued. leconimendeil the lad to 
proceed to London, Watt accordingly set out for the metrnpolis in 
June. 1755, i:i the company of a rf>lative, Mr. Marr. the captain ofan 
BasMndiaman. The pair traveled on horseback, and performed 
the journey in thirteen days, Arrived in town, they went from 
flhnp to shop without success. Instrument-makers were few in 
number, and the rules of the tradf, which were then very strict, 
only permitted them to take into their employment api>rentioeH who 
should be bound for fleven years, or journeymen wlio had alreaily 
served their time. "Ihfive not,"Baid Wutt, writing to his fether 
about a fortnight after his arrivij, "yet got a master ; we have tried 
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" Very few here, " 
a rule, others a p 
mind would u 



an J eyen for Ihrjt time they will he eipectinB some moncj." At 
length, one ill. Morgan, an instmment-niBkeT in Finnh Lane, 
ooiiseiited to take him for twelTemonth, for u fee af twenty guineas, . 
He soon proved biranelf n ready learner and sllillfiil workman. Tha / 
division of labor, the result of an eitensive trade, which causes the I 
best London-bailt cairiages to hp snpcrior to any of proTincisl con- ' 
I then applied to mathematics instmments, 
rote Watt, ■■ Icnow eny more than how to maka 
r of dividers and such like." [His diEcnrsive 
Qo circnmritaTicea hnve allowed him to rest con- 
t with such limited proficiency, and he probably contemplated 
Retting np in Sc o (Id nd, where every brancb of the hnxiness would 
have to be executed by himself. He reaolved to acquire the entin 
art, andfrombrassscales and rules proceeded to HBciley'aqQBdrBlltH, 
azimuth-oompafiaes, brass sectors, theodolitcB, and the more deli- 
cate BOrt of inntramenls.^ By the end of the year he wrote to hia^ 
father that he had "jnst made a brans sector with a French joint, 
wbiohis reokouedas nice apiece of framing work as is in the teade." 
To relieve his (father of the eipense of his maintenance, he wrought 
aft^r-bonrs on hia own account. His living cost bira only eight ' 
nbillings'a week : and lower than that, be wrote, he c.oald not re- 
duce it. "withont pinching bis belly." When night cum e. "hi« 
body WKB wearied and his hand shaking from tea hours' bard work." 
Hiq health suffered. Hia seat in Mr. Morgan's nbop during the 
winter being close to the door, which was freqnently opened and 
shut, he oaugbt n syvere cold. But in spite of eicknuas and a lack- 
ing cough, he stnuk to his work, and still earned money in hia 
morning and evening hours. 

/Another circunistence prevented hia stirring abroad during the 
^eater portion of his stay in London. A Lot press for KBilor.i was 
then going on, and as many as forty press-ganga were ont. In the 
course of one night they took a tbonsand men. "Sot were the kid- 
nappers idle, rfheee were the agents of the East Indin CoiopFtnj, 
and nad crimpiug-houses, or depi^, in diS^rent parts of metropolis, 
to receive the men whom they secured for the Indian army.') (When 
the demand for soldiers slackened, tbey continued their trade, and 
Hold the poor wretches to the planters in Pennsylvania and other 
North American colonies. Sometimes severe fights took place 
between the press-gangs and the kidnappers for the poHsessioa of 
the unhappy yictims who hnd been seized. "Thev now press any- 
body they can get." wrote Watt in the spring of 17S6, "landsmen as 
well as seamen, elcept it be in the liberties of the city, where they 
are obliged to carry them before the Lord Mnyor flrat ; and nnlesa 
one be either a prentice or a creditable tradesman, there is srarce 
, iny getting off of^in. And if I was carried before my Lord Mayor, 
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'«Ttie»." What t. cnriorts glimpse doPH thin riTO ns info the pnetice 
(rfman-lninting in London in the eighteenth century II 
/ When Wnlt'B yew with Mr. Morgan wan »ip, his cold nad flasumtd 
a rlienmntic form. Diatreased by a RnHwiiio pain in his hock, and 
depressed by weariness, he determined toIenTe London, ftltbongh 
confident that be conld hnve found remonerative employment, and 
Reek for health in his native air. among Ma kint^folk at Greenock. 
.Uter spending Rbont twenty gnineaa in purebnaing tools, together 
with the materials for making many more, and bnyin^ a copy of 
Bion's work on the oonatmction ajid use of mathematiesl instm- 
menta, he aet off for Scotland, and reaclied Greenouk in the nntnmn 
of 1766. Shortly a^ter, when his health had been aomewliat restored 
by real, he proceeded to Glasgow and commenced hnsinasB on hia 

obstacle which, in London, had almost prevented his 
learning it. Although there were no mntliemBticBl instrument 
makers in Glasgow, and it mnat hpfve been t pnblic advantage to 
have him settle in the place, be was opposed by the corporation of 
hammermen, on the gronnd that hewasneitherthesonof a burgess, 
nor had served an apprenticeship within the borougli.. He had 
been employed, hijwever, to repair some mathomatieal instrnments 
bequeathed to the Dniversity by a gentleman in the West Indies ; 
and the Profeeaora, having an absolute authority within tha area 
oconpied by Ihe college Duildmgs, determined to give him an 
Bsylum, and free him frnrn the incnbns of Guilds. By the mid- 
summer of 1757 he was securely established within the College 
precincts, wherehia room, which wns only about twenty feet aquare, 
)g Btill to be seen, and is the moreintetesting that its walla remain in 
asridea atate as when he left it. It ia entered from the qimdrRngle 
by a Bpiral stone atair-cBHe. and over the door in Ihe court below 
Watt exhlbitedhia name, vFith the addition of "Mathematical-Instru- 
ment Maker to the University." 

^Though hia want* were few, and he subsisted on the humblast 
Hire, TVatt had n hard struggla to live by hia trade. After a year's 
trial of It, he wrote to hia fatlier, in September, 1758, "thatimleas tt 
be the Hadlej'a instruments, there is little to be got by it, as at 
most other jobs I am obliged todo the most of them myself; and as 
it ia impossible for one petaon to be espert at everything, thay very 
often float me more time than they should do." Of the qnadrants, 
he conld make three in a week, with th« assistance of a tad, and the 

Erofltnponthe three was 10s. But tliedemand was small, and, nnle:]3 
e conld extend his market, "he mnat fall," be said, "Into some 
other way of bnslnesa, as this will not do in Ite preaent situation," 
Falling sufficient cnatomera for hia instrnments in Glasgow, he sent 
them to Greenock and Port GlDBgffw, where his father helped him to 
dispose of them. Ordera gradually flo'wad 1.ti -a-'ipt:«i. Vstn., >«».■**!»■ 
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bu^inesn oontiuued to bs retj small, eked oat though it was hj map 
aa<\ chart Helling. ) 

IXhe mont nutoirard oiroamstanoes hnTe often the happiest TeBnlts. 
It IS not Fortaae that is blind, Lnt iuad. The fame end xacoeHe of i 
Watt were pTo'iably due to Lis Boanty tra^e, which made him glad fi 
to take any employment requiring mechimiciiliageiiuity. A Mason's ,' 
loilge in Glasgow desired to have on organ, and he was asked to build 
it. He was totally destitute of a musical ear, and could not dis- i 
tingaish one note from another. But he aoeopCed the ofier. Ha 
studied the philosophical theory of musio, and found thut nciencs ' 
would be a substitute for his want of ear. He commenced by buildiuf;' 
B small oTgnn for Dr. Black, and then proceeded to the large oue. 
He was always, he said, dissatisfied both with other people's work 
and his own, and this habit of his mind made him etudyto improve 
upon whatever came hofote him. Thus in the process of building 
hie organ he devised a number of novnl eipedienta, such bh indicators 
and legulators of the strength of the blast, with various ooutriTouced 
for improving the efHoiency of the stops. The qualities of the 
or.^nn when finished are said to Lave e cited the surprise and admi- 
nitioa of musicians. He seems at one period to have been almost 
as muoh a maker of musical as of mathematical instruments. He , 
oonstruoted and repaired guitars, flutes, and violins, and had the' 
same BUocesB as with hiBoi^n.\ 

Small aa was Watt's business, there was one cironmatonce con- ' 
nected with his situation which must have been peculiarly grateful ' 
to a man of his accomplishments and thirst for knowledge. His 
shop, being oonvenientlj situated within the OoUege, was a favorite 
resort for professors as well as students. Amongst nis visitors w 
the famous Dr. Black. Professor Simson, the restorer of the sciei 
of geometry, Dr. Dick, and Dr. Moor ; and even Dr. Adam Smith 
looked in occaHionally. Bat of all his associates noae is more 
cloaely oonneoted with the name and history of Watt than John 
Kobison, then a student at Glasgow, and afterwards Professor " 
Natural Philosopby at Edinburgh Duiversity. He wa.s nea 
Walt's own age than the rest, and stood in the intimate relation 
bosom friend as well oa Fellow-iuqnirer in science. Robieon wa; 

E repossessing person, frank and lively, full of fancy and good 
umor, and a general favorite in the college. He was a capital 
talker, an extensive linguist, and a good musiaian ; yet, with all his 
versatility, he was a profound thmker and a diligent student, 
especially of mathematical and mechanical philosophy, as he after* 
wards abundantly proved in his ableoontrjbutions to the "Enoyclo- 
piediaBritannica, of whichhe was the designer and flrst editor. 
(Robison's introduction to Watt has been described by himselC 
Alter feasting his eyes on the beautifully' finished instrnments, 
Bobison entered into conversation with h!in Eiipcctiiig to llnd a 
workman, he was Hnrpriaed to discover a philosop ho r, "Iliad the 
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ronlty," said Roblson, "to think myself a pretty good profldent In 
tny favorite etndy (miLtiiematica! and mEohaiiical philosophy), and 
•was rather mortilied at finding Mr. Watt so amoh my saperior. Bnt 
Lis own high relish for these things made him plcasod with the ohat of 
&iiy peiBon who had the Earns tastes with himself; sod hia innate oom- 
p!aiaanca made him indulge my curiosity, and even encouraf;e my 
ondcaTors to formamore intimate acquaintance with him. llounged 
much about him, and, Idoubtnot, was frequEiitly teasing him, Thus 
our aaquaintancs began." Shortly after, Bobison. who had b^en 
originally destined for the Church, left College. Being of a roving 
disposition, ho entered the navy as a midshipman, and was present 
at some of the most remarkable nctions of the war ; and, amongst 
others, at the storming o( Quebec. Robiaonwoson duty in the boat 
which carried Wolfe to the point where the army soaled the heights 
the night before the battle, and, oa the sun was setting in the west, 
the General, doabtlesa from an asnociatiou of ideas wbieh waa aug- 
gested by the dangers of the coming struggle, recited Gray's Elegy, 
and declnrsd that "he would prefer being the author of that poem 
to the glory of beating the Trench on the morrow." J 

tiWhcn Kobison returned from his voyngings in 1763, a traveled 
man.— having had the advantage during his absence of acting as 
uonfldential assistant of Admiral Enowles in the course of his 
marine surveys and observations, — ha reckoned himself more than 
on a par with Watt ; but he soon found that bis friend had been 
Rtill basier than himself; and waa continually striking into new 
paths, whore Eobison was obliged to be bis follower. The eitent of 
the mathematical inxtrument maker's iuvestigatioDS was no less 
remarkable than the depth to whieb he pursued them. Not only 
did he master the principles of engineeriog, civil and military, but 
he diverged into studies in antiquity, natural history, langnages, 
criticisms, and art. Every porsnit became science in his bands, 
and be made nse of this Bubaidiary knowledge as stepping-stones 
towards his favorite objects. Before long ha was regarded as one of 
the ablest men about the College; and "when," said Robison "to 
the superiority of knowledge, which every man confessed, in bis 
own line, is joined the native simplicity and candor of bis obaructer, 
it is no wonder that the attachment of bis acquaintances was so 
Btrong. I bave seen something of the world and I am obliged to 
iay that I never saw such another instance of general and cordial 
attachment to a person whom alluoknowledged tobe theirauperior. 
But this superiority was concealed under the most amiable candor, 
and liberal allowance of merit to every man. Mr. Watt was the first 
to ascribe to the ingenuity of a friend thicgs which were very oft^n 
nothing but bis own surmises followed out and embodied by ano< 
ther. 1 am well entitled to say this, and have often experienced it 
In my own case." There are few troita in biography more charming 
than tb«M genarou» rccoguitiona of msrit, mutotiltj «Mu^teMSii^^>^ 
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s one Mend Id the other. Arago, iaquofuigUieworil«ofKobiBon, 
DBS wtlt ubserved that it is difficult to determine nhetlier the hoaoi 
of having uttered them be not as gteat as that of having inspired 

^ By this bigh'minded friend tUe attention of Watt was Grst di- 
rected to the sabject of the steam -engine. Itobison in 1T59 ang- 
gasted to him that it might be apphod to the luovisg of wheel-car. 
riages. Tko eohame was not matnred. and indeed science wna not .' 
yet ripe for the locomotiTB. But after a abort interval Watt again i 
reverted lo the study of Hteam. and in 1761 ha -was bngily engaged ] 
in performing esperiments with the humble aid of apothecanea' i 
phiaU and a small Fapia's digester. There were then no museums | 
of art and scienoe to rewrt to for information, and he perhaps culti' 
Tatedhis own powers the more thoiuughly, that he had nosuch easy < 
methodsof acquiring knowledge. He mounted his digester with al 
syringe a third of an inch in diameter, containing a solid piston. 
When he tamed acock the steam rushed from the digester against' 
the lower side of the piston in the syringe, and by its ejcpansive power 
raised a weight of fifteen pounds with which the piston was loaded. 
Then again turning the coali, whiuh was arrim^ed so as to cut off . 
the conimuuication with the digester, and open a pasKuge to the ! 
air, the steam escnped, and the weight upon the piston, being no ', 
longer tounteracteo, forced it to deseend. He saw it would beeasy 
to contrive that the cocks should be turned by the machinery in- I 
steiid of by the hand, and the whole he made to work of itself witli i 
perfect regularity. But there was uo objection in the method. 
Water is converted into vapor, as soon aa its elflsi.icity is suf- 
fioieat to overcome the weight of the air which hetps it down. 
Under the ordinary pressure of the atmosphere the water acquires 
this necessary elasticity at 212°; but sis the steam inPapins di- 
gester was prevented fioia escaping, it acquired iuoreosed heat, 
and by conaeqaence iuoreaaed elasticity, Hcnoe it was tliat 
the steam which issued from the digester was nut only able to sup- 
port the piston and the uir which pressed upon ilfi upper surface, 
but the additional, load with which the piston was weighted. With 
the imperfect mechauioiU constrnction, however, of those days . 
there was a risk that the hoilerinwhich the high-pressuresteum 
wnsgBDemted would be burst by itseipansivepower, which also en- 
abled it to force its way through the ill-made joints of the engine. 
This, conjoined with the great expenditure of steam, led Watt to 
abandon the plan, Theeugeucies of businessdid not then allnw 
him to pursue his experiments, and the subject again slept till the 
winter of 1763— St 
^ (The Colloge at Glasgow possessed a model of one of Newcomen'a 
) eflginea, which had hetu sout to London for repair. It would np- 
iiear that tha eminent artificer to whom it had teen intrusted paid 
li(ll4»UeatigiL to it, for i^a Viniv4nit£ wa^tiotLtit Juas, \1^ j.t«- 
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I Mluttoa was pui^ed to allow Mr. AadeiBon "to lity oat aBmnnot 
I •xceailiDg two pouade sterling to leoover ths steEnn-engme from 
Mr. SiaEon, inatrament maker, at London." In 1T63 this clamey 
little engine, deatined to beoome so famonR, wis put in the lionds of 
Watt. (The boiler waa somewhat amaJlar thiman ordinary tea-kettle, 
the cylinder two incbea in diameter, and the mathematicnl-instm- 
ment maker merely raRftrdad it as "a fine plaything." When, how- 
ever, be had repaired the machine and set it to work, be found that 
the boiler, thongh apparently soiBcieutly large, could not supply 
steam fast enough, and only a few strokes of the piston could be se- 
cured. The fire under it was stimulated by blowing, and more 
steam was produced, but still ths machine would not work prop- 
erly. Exactly at the point where nnother man would have altaa- 
doned the task in despaiT, the mind of Watt became thoroughly 
roused. '-Everything." says Profeesor Bobison, ■■was tobimthe 
beginnlngof a new and serious study; and we knew he would not 
quit it till he had either diHcoTsred its insignifi-oanee, or had made 
something out of it." Thus it happened with the phenomenon pre- 
Hented'by the model of the steam-engioe. He Bnd>?iirored to ascertain 
from books by what means be was to remedy the defects; and when 
books failed t^ aid him, he commenced a aonrseofeiperimenls, and 
resolved to work ont the pmbelm himself In the course of his in- 
quiries he came upon a fact which mors thaji any other led his mind 
into the train of thought which at last oonductcd biin to the inven- 
tion of which the results were deatined to prove so stupendous. 
This taat was the existence of latent teat. But before we go on to 
Btate his proceedings, it is necessary to describe the oondiUon at 
wbiob the steam-engine had arrived when his investigations oom- 
mencedj 

Steam had not then beoome a common mechanical power. The 
sole nee to which it was applied was to pump water from mines. A 
beam, moving npon a center, bad afflied to it a chain, which was 
attached to the piston of the pump ; to the other end of it a chain, 
whioh was attached to a piston that litted a cylinder. It was by 
driving this latter piston up and down the cylinder that the pump 
WHS worked. To oommunicate the necessary movement to the 
piston, the steam generated in a boiler was admitted to tlie bottom of 
the cylinder, forcing out the air through a valve and by its pressure 
npon the under side of the piston counter balancing the pressure 
of the atmosphere upon its upper side. The piston, thus placed 
between two equal Mid two opposite forces, was then drawn up to 
llie lop of the cylinder by the greater weight of the pump-gear at 
the opposite eilremity of the beam. The Bteam. so tar, only dis- 
charged the oiGcs which was performed by the air it displaced ; but 
L if the air had been allowed to remain, the piston once at the top of 
tthe cylinder could not have been returned, being pruuned as mnch 
ib^ [he atiuospbeie undemea,th as by th»atniaa^ai4«^»«^^'Ak *%m 
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Bteam, on the contrary, could be conden j by injeotinf; cold 
water through the bottom of the cylinder. This caused a vacunm 
below the piston, which was now unsupported, and descended by 
the pressure of the atmosphere upon its upper surface. When the 
piston reached the bottom, the steam was again let in, and the pro- 
cess was repeated. 

This was the machine in use when Watt was pursuing the investi- 
gations into which he was led by the litttle model of the Newcomen 
engine. Among other experiments, ''he constructed a boiler which 
showed, by inspection, the quautity of water evaporated in a given 
time, and thereby ascertained the quantity of steam used in every 
stroke of the engine. " He was astonished to discover that a small 
quantity of water, in the form of steam, heated a large quantity of 
water injected into the cylinder for the purpose of cooling it ; and 
upon further examination, he ascertained that steam heated six times 
its weight of well-water to 212^, which was the temperature of the 
steam itself. Unable to understand so remarkable a circumstance, 
he mentioned it to Dr. Black, who th«n expounded to him the theory 
of latent heat^ which this great chemist had already taught his 
pupils, unknown to Watt This vast amount of heat stored up in 
steam, and not indicated by the thermometer, involved a propor- 
tionate consumption of coals. When Watt learned that water, in its 
conversion into vapor, became such a reservoir of heat, he was more 
•than erer bent upon economizing it, striving, with the same 
quantity of fuel, at once to augment its production and diminish its 
waste. "He greatly improved the boiler," says Professor Bobison, 
** by increasing the surface to which the fire was applied ; he made 
flues through the middle of the water, and made his boiler of wood, 
as a worse conductor of heat than the brick-work which surrounds 
common furnaces. He cased the cylinder and all the conducting- 
pipes in materials which conducted heat very slowly ; he even made 
them of wood." But none of these contrivances were effectual ; for 
it turned out that the chief expenditure of steam, and consequently 
of fuel, was in the re-heating the cylinder after it had been cooled 
by the injection of the cold water. Nearly four-fifths of the whole 
steam employed was condensed on its first admission, before the 
surplus could act upon the piston. Watt therefore came to the con- 
clusion, that, to make a peifect steam-engine, it was necessary that 
the cylinder should be always as hot as the steam that entered it ; 
but it was equally necessary that the steam should be condensed 
when the piston descended, — nay, that it should be cooled down 
below 100^, or a considerable amount of vapor would be given off, 
which would resist the descent of the piston and diminish the 
engine.* The two conditions seemed quite incompatible. The 

♦ Since the more the pressure upon the water Is diminished, the lower the 
temperature at which It holls, water at any temiwrature less tlian IQOr gives 
OS vapor iaXh» Tacuttxn of thtt cyUndor. 
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Gjlimlsr WW nerer to be nt a less temperature than 212°, and yet at 
eaab deaoeut of the piston it was to be lesa than 100°. 
^" Hacontinned," heaajs, "to grope jnthedark, miBled by many 
an ignia {ataoa." At lecath, as he waa taking a, walk one Sunday 
afternoon, in the apring of 171)0, the solution oftlie pmblem Bud- 
denly flashed npon hia mind. As steam was an elastic vapor, it 
would expand SJid rush into n previonsly eshausled space. He 
bad only to produce a vacuum in a separate vessel, and open a 
commonicntion between the vessel and the aylinder of the staam- 
enyine at the moment when the piston was required to descend, and 
the steam woald disseminate itsell' and become divided between the 
cylinder and the adjoining vesseL But as this vessel wonldbetept 
cold by an injection of water, theeteam would be- annihilated as fast 
OS it entered, which wonld cause a fresh outflow of the remaining 
eteem in the cylinder till nearly the whole of it was condensed 
without the cylinder itself being chilled in the operation. An air- 
pnmp, worked by the steam'engine, would pump&om the subsidiary 
vessel the heated water, air, . and vapor, accnmnlated by the con- 
densing process. Great and prolific ideas are almost always simple. 
What seems impossible at the oatset appears so obvious when it is 
effected, that we are prone to marvel that it did not force itself at 
once upon the mind. Xate in life. Watt, with bia accustomed mo- 
desty, declared his belief that, if he has excelled, it had been by 
clianoe, and the neglect of others. But mankind has been more 
just to him than he had been to himself. There was no accident in 
the discovery. It had beenthereaultofolose and continuous study, 
and the idea of the separate condenser, which flnstod upon him in 
A moment, and filled him with rapture, was merely the last step of a 
long journey, —ft step which could not have been taken nnless the 
previous road had been traversed.) 

The steam in Newcomen'a engine waa only employed to produce 
tL vacuum. The working i«werof the engine was in the down 
stroke, which was effected by the pressTire of the air upon the piston ; 
hence it is now usual to call it the atmospheric engine. Watt per- 
ceived that the air which followed the piston down the cyhnder 
would cool the latter, and that steam would be wasted in reheating 
it. To effect a further saving, he resolved "to put an air-tight 
cover upon the cylinder, with a hole and staffing-box for the piston- 
rod to slide through, and to admit stenm above the piston, to act 
upon it instead of the atmosphere." When the steam had done its 
duty in driving down the piston, a oommnnicalion was opened 
between the upper and lower part of the cylinder, and the same 
steam, distributing itself equally in both compartments, sufficed to 
restore equilibrium, The piston was now drawn up by the weight 
of the pump-gear, the stenm beneath it was then condensed to leave 
a vacuum, and a fresh }et of steam from the boiler was let in above 
the piston, and forced it again to the bottom of the c^UxAin^ "^-ism. 
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Bat it vos not onlyimpoTtnnt to keep the sirfVom ffaWing down tits 
ineide of the cylinder, llie air irliicli circulated without cooled the 
melal, and oondensed n portion of the stt^am within. This Wntt 
proposed to remedy by a eepond CTlinder, Farronnding the first, 
with an interval between the two which was tobakeptfullof stpar- 
"When onoa," ho snya, "the ides of sepnrnte oondensalinn w 
Btaxted, Bll theae improvements followed ha coTolIariea in quick si 
ceaaion, ao thiit in Ihe ooureB of one or two days the iavention w 
thus far Qomplote in my mind." 

Bnt nlthough the engine was complete In his mind, It oost Watt 
many long and laBorioiis years before he could perfect it in eieou- 
tion. Ona aourco of delay was the nnmerona eipedientB which 
Bpmne up in his fertile mind, "which," ho Baiil, "his want of 
experience in the practice of mechanics in i^reat flattered him would 
prove more oommodioua than his mntnred experience bad ahown 
them lobe. Experimental knowledge is of slow growth, and be Cried 
too many fmitlei^a experiments on euch TEtriations." One of bis 
chief difficulties was to find mechanics to make bis laT(;a models for 
him. The beautiful metal workmanship which hai been called into 
being by bis own invention did not then exi^t. The only available 
hands in Glasgow were the blacksmiths and tinners, — iittle oiipabla 
of oonstmeting articles out of their ordinary walk. He nccordmgly 
hired a small work-shop in aback street of the town, where hemight 
himself erect a working model, with the aid of bis assistant, John 
Gardiner. His mind, as maybe supposed, was absorbed in ' 
desire to realize bis beautiful conception, "I am at present," 
wrote to his friend Dr. Lind, " quite barren on every other article, 
my whole thoughts being bent on thla machine." The first model, 
- — ]nnt of the bad constmction of the larger parts, was only 
y Bueocssful, and then a second and bigger model was com- 
f in Angnsl^ ITCG. In Octj)ber it was at work ; but tha 
machine leaked in all directions, and the pislon proved not eleam- 
tight. To secure n nice-fitting piston, with tha indifferent work- 
manship of that day, taxed hia incenuity to tha utmost. At so low 
an ebb was the art of making cylinders, that the one he employed 
was not bored but hammered, the collective menhttnioal skill of 
Glaago./ being then nneqnal to the casting and boring of a cylinder 
of the simplest Idnd. la tha Newcnmen engine a little water was 
poured upon the upper surface of the piston, and filled np tha inter- 
stices between tha piston and the cylinder. Bnt when Watt 
employed steam to drive down the piston, he was deprived of thia 
resource ; for the watvr and the steam could not oociist^ Even if 
be had retained the agency of the air above, the drip of water from 
tbo orevicos into the lower part of the cylinder would have been 
iaooapatibie-wiQi keqiing the aurfaoe hot and di?, and, by taming 
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I Into TBpoi M it fell upon tbe heated metal, it ironld baTe iniiiaired 
the Tacnnm during the desoeat of the piatoo. To add to Watt's 
troablsB, while he was busied with his model, the tinner, who -vraa 
his leading meohimjc. died. "My old vyhite^iTon man is dmid," he 
wrote to Dr. Boebnck in December, — an almost inepnrable lonal 
B; the addition of collan of Tarnished cloth ths piston wns made 
iteam-tight, and the machine went oli^vcrly and enoo^ssfully on 
trials, at a pressure of ten to fourteen pounds on the sanare inch. 
Thus inch by inch Watt battled down difficulty, held good the 
gTOond he had gained, verified the eipectationa he hnd formed, and 
placed the advantages of the laTention, to his own mind, beyond 
the reach of doubt 

Watt's means were small, and there wera no cdpitollets in Glas- 
gow likely to take up the Hteam-engine. Comznetcial eatetpriae 
had soaioely be^n, or was still confined to thetradein tobaoco.i 
To give a fair trial to the new apparatus would inToWe an elpendi- 
tniB of several thooaand pounds ; and who on the spot could be ex- 
pected to invest so large a sum in trying a machine bo entirely 
new, and depending foe its success on physical prinoiples very im- 
perfectly onderatood? But he had not far Co go for an associate, 
("Most fortunately," says Professor Robison, "therawas in the 
neighborhood such a person aa he wisliedVBr. Roebuck, a gentle- 
man of very nncommon knowledge in all the branches of civil en- 
gineeiins, familiarly acquainted with the sCeam-eiiglne, of whichhe 
employed several in his collieries, and deeply interested in this 
improvement. Ha wns also well aecuatomed to great enterprises, 
ot an undaunted spirit, not scared by difficulties, nor a niggard of 
eipcnse." (Be wns bom at ShefSeld in 1718, and practiced as a 
phy.iician at Birmingham with distinguished success, had made 
many improvemrjuts in various mannfacturing arts, and was now 
engaged in the double task of carrying on iron-works at Carron and 
sinKing coal-mines at BoTTOWKtonesa.) 

Ah early as Angnnt, 1705, Walt was in full correspondence with 
Eoebuuk on the subject of the engine. No partnerBhin was entered 
into tUl 1778 ; but it is evident, from the nature of Watfs letters, 
that Roebuck took the greatest iutereat in the prqject, and had 

£;nbably pledged himself to engage in it if the experimente prom- 
ed suooess. In November, Watt sent detailed drawings of a cov- 
iRed cylinder and piston to be cast at the Carron works. Though 

" rlinder was the best that could ba made there, it wns so ill- 

to be useless. The piston-rod was constructed at Glas- 
uudec his own supervision ; and when it was completed, he 
afraid to send it in a cart, lest the work-people should see it, 
which would "oceiBion speculation." "Ibelieve," he ailded, "il 
will be best to send it in a box." These precautions would seem to 
have been dictated by a fear of pirany. The neoessity of acting by 
stealth inoieaaed the difficulties oiiBing from the cloiaKcass&vx&^ai- 
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experience of the mechanics. There is a gap in the correspondence 
of Watt with Boebnck ^m May, 1766, to January, 1768, and we 
hear no more of this piston-rod or of its worthless cylinder. Some- 
thing, however, must have occurred in the interval to inspire Boe- 
buck with confidence, for, in 1767, he undertook to pay a debt of 
£1,000 which Watt had contracted in prosecuting his project, to 
provide the money for the further experiments, and to pay for the 
patents. In return for this outlay he was to have two-thirds of 
the property in the invention. 

In April, 1768, Watt made trial of a new modeL The result was 
not altogether satis&ctory. (Boebuck, in replv to the announce- 
ment, asked Watt to meet him at Eilsythe, a place about half-way 
.between Carron and Glasgow, and talk tiie matter over. " I would, 
says Watt, in his answer, "with all my heart, wait upon you on 
Friday, but am far from being well, and the fatigue of tne ride 
would disable me from doing anything for three.or four days ; be- 
sides, I hope by that time to have a more successful trial, without 
which I cannot have peace in my mind to enjoy anything.*' After 
various contrivances, a trial which he made on the 24th of May 
answered to his heart's content. " I intend," he wrote, to Dr. Boe- 
buck, *'to have the pleasure of seeing you at Kinneil on Saturday 
or Friday, I sincerely wish you joy of this successful result, and 
hope it will make you some return for the obligation I ever will re- 
main under to you." Kinneil House, where Watt hastened to pay 
his visit of congratulation to Dr. Boebuck, was a singular old edifice, 
a former country seat of the Dukes of Hamilton, finely situated on 
the shores of the Forth, with large apartments and stately staircases, 
and an external style of architecture which resembles the old 
French ch&teau. The mansion has b.ecome rich in classical asso- 
ciations, having been inhabited, since Boebuck's time, by Dugald 
Stewart, who wrote in it his " Philosophy of the human Mind.** 
There he was visited by Wilkie, the painter, when in search of sub- 
jects for his pictures, and Dugaid Stewart found for him, in an old 
farm-house in the neighborhood, the cradle-chimney which is in- 
troduced in the ''Penny Wedding." But none of these names can 
stand by the side of that of Watt» and the first thought at Kinneil, 
of every one who is familiar with his history, would be of the 
memorable day when he rode over in exultation to Dr. Boebuck to 
wish him joy of the success of the steam-engine. \ His date of tri- 
amph was, however, premature. He had yet to suner many sicken- 
ing delays, and many bitter disappointments ; for though he had 
contrived to get his model executed with fair precision, the skill 
was still wanting for manufacturing the parts in their full size with 
the requisite nicety, and his present conquest was succeeded by 
discomfiture. 

The model went so well that it was now determined to take out 
apsiGDt^ and in August, 1768, Watt went to London for the pur- 
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£~ DN. After transButlng bia bufineBE he proceeded Lorn? )ij wnj of 
irmmgham, then the best school of meohanioa in Englnnd. He 
here saw bia future partner, Mr. Boulton, for the first time, and 
they nt once conoeived for each other a hearty regard. Mr. Boul- 
ton, in pnrliculal, was stronglv impressed both by the charoctsi 
and ({eniaa of Watt. They had miiah oonveraatioii leapscting the 
engine, and it cheered its invsnCor that the BaF;HiCioQS imd practical 
Birmingham manlitaftureraugiiredn'ell of itasuccess. fWattaeems, 
however, to have been seized with low spirita on hia return to Glas- 
gow ; hia heart probably aafaingwith anxiety for hia family, whom it 
was hard to maintain upon hope so often deferred^! The more san- 

tuine Doctor wab elated with the good working oAha model, and 
e was impatient to put the invention in praclioe, " You are lat- 
ting," be wrote to Watt, October 30, 171J8, "the most active part of 

Km life insensibly glide away. A day, a moment, onght not to 
lost. And you shoald not Buffer your thoughts to be diverted 
by any other object, or even improvement of tbia, bntonlytlie 
epeediestand most effeutniil manner of executing one of a proper 
size, according to yonr present ideas." Tbia waa an allasiaa lo the 
fresh expedients which were alwaja startingupin Watt's brain, and 
'which appeared endlessly to protract the consummation of the work ; 
bTit it was by never resting satisfied with imperfect devices th&t Ls 
attained to perfection, Long after, when a noble Lord was ex- 
pressing Ilia admlmtion at nis great achievement. Watt rejilied, 
"The public only look at my Huccess, and not on tba iatermedtate 
failnrea and uncouth coaKtrnctions which have served hs steps to 
ohmbtothe top of the Iftdder." Aalotbe lethai^y of which Roe- 
buck apolie, itwaa merely the temporary reaction of n mindstraioed 
uid wi'aried with long-continued application to a single subject^ 

The patent was dated January 5, 1769, a year also memorable na 
-that in which Arkwrittht took out the patent for hia spinning- 
maehine, and Watt by the law had four months in which to prepare 
bia BpecMoationa. To I'ender it as perfect bs poaaible, he com- 
menced a seriea of ^sh experiments, and all hia apare hours wvre 
devoted to making various trials of pipe-condensera and drum con- 
densers,- — tryint; to contrive new methods of aecnring tightness of 
the piston, and. demising steam-jackcla to prevent the waste of 
heat, — inventing oil-pumps, gauge-pumps, and exhausting-cyUnd- 
erH,— loading valves, beams, and crania. ' 

Ha ofi iTiinon ii.'d at Kiuneil the construction of a Eteam-englnc on 
A largereciile than La had yetattempted. It had been originiilly in- 
tended to erect it in the small town ofBorrovstonese; but as he wished 
to avoid dJEplay, being determined, as he Baid, "notto puf!|"be 
pnt it up in nn outhouse at Kinneil, close by the burnsida In the 
glen, where there was abundance of wati^r and secure privacy. The 
materials were brought partly from O1nst;ow and partly from Carron. 
whetB tli« cylinder hkd been cast. Th.» \i-iws*s« -A tstws^i™- "*■**■ 
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tedious, for the meohanios were nnuSed to tlia work. Watt W6« oc- 
caEioDally compelled to be absent on other bnainsBS, and he gciiei- 
eilj on bis return found the men nt a stond-Btill, not linovini; wbiit 
tu do neiLt. As the engine neared completion " his aniietj for bis 
spproBohiBf; doom kept him from Bleep, for hia fears, he H»ya, were 
tktleaBt equal to bis hopes. Tba whole vaa finished in Septembiir, 
1769, and proved a "clumsy job." One of his new contrivances did 
not work well; and the cjlinder,haviiigboeii badly oast, wna almost 
■naelesa. Watt again was grievousiy depresneil. '■ It ia a nad tliinf;," 
he wrote to his friend, Dr. Small of Birmingham, in March, 177U, 
"for a man (o have his all banging by a single string. If I had 
wherewithal to pay the loss, I don't think I ahould so much fear 
a failure; biit I cannot bear the thought of other people becoming 
losers by ray aoheme, and I bave the happy disposition of alwajs 
painting the worst." His poverty was already compelling hini to 
relinqniab his experiments for smplovnient of more pecuniary profit 

Watt had married liia oonain, Mies' Miller, in July, 1764. Hia ex- 
penses were thns enlarged almost at the very moment when hia 
invention began to £11 his mind, and distracted his attention from 
his ordinary calling. His increasing family led him before long to 
seek employment as a hmd-suTTeyor, or, as it was called in Scotliuid, 
A "tand-lonper." Machof Lis business was of the class which now 
belongs to the civil engineer, and in 1767 he laid out a small oinnL 
tonnitetbe rivers Forth and Clyde. There was a rival scheme, 
cheaper and more direct, which was espoused by the ceiebrated 
Bmeatort, and Watt had to answer before a Committee of the House 
of Cammons to defend his plan. "I think," he wrote to Mrs. Watt, 
Aprils, 1767, "I shall not long to have anything t« do with thu House 
of Commons again: I never snw so many wrong-headed people on 
all sides gathered together." The &ct that they decided against bim 
had probfthly ita ahare ia ptodncing this opinion of their wcong- 
headedn ess. 

In April, 1769, when he was haaily engaged in erecting the Kin- 
neil engines, ho heard tliat a lioeu-draper in London, of the name 
of Moore, had plagiarized bis invention, and the reflectiona which 
this drew forth from him is an evjdeooe of the settled despondency 
which clouded his mind, and even nramped his faculties. 

ilhaverBBOlvefl, unlPBS these thinga that I have now brought to some p«r. 

""in reward me tor the time and money I have lost on them, If I ciia 
't. to Invent no more. Indeed. 1 am not near so cnpahle aa I once whs; 
1 nao ihat I am not the same peraou that I was Four j-ears ago, when I lo- 
■venWd UiB Dre-eoglne, and loreaaw, even belore I made a model, aunost every 
circumstance that has since oi^curred. I was at that time spurred on bj Che 
aUniliu; hope ol lilaclns mvEelC above want, witlieut bPliig oDlIged to have 
much dealing with mankliiil. to whom [ have aln-sva be^n a dupe. The nece»- 
aary experience In great ■ was wanting; In acqulrliig which I have met witn 
B, IDstead 
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It is nevertheless n remrirtable proof of hia indffatigable persevPT- 
ftace in bis favorite piimuit, that at thia very time, when apparently 
euQk in the depths of gloom, be learned German for the sole pnrposs 
of getting nt the contents of a aurioas book, tho " Theatrnm Machi- 
nftriun " of Lenpold. wbioh just then fell into his hands, and which 
contained on account of the machines, furo^ces, methods of working, 
profits, ete., of the mines in the Upper Bnrtz. Hisicstrnctorontha 
occasion was a Swiss dyer settled In Qlaxgow. With the aimilar 
ohjectof gaining access to untranslated books in Frenohand Italion, 
— then the great depositoriea of mecbiinipal and engineering knowl- 
edge, — Watt had already mastered both these langnilgeB. 

Mrs. Wiitt had on one occasion written to him, "If tbeenginawill 
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)t do, something else will : never despair." The e 
do for the present, and he was compelled to continne his snrveving. 
Instead of laying iwide one bnrden he was constrained to add a 
second. In September, 1769, just when he tried the E inn eil engine, 
he was employed in examining the Clyde with a view to improve llio 
navigation,— for the river was sf ill so shallow aa to prevent boats of 
mora than ten tons burden ascending to the Broomiclaw. Watt 
made hia report, but no steps were taken to eieoute bis snegestions 
until several years later, when the commenoement was made of a 
series of improvementa, whioh have resulted in the conversion of 
tbe Clyde from a pleasant trouting-stream into one of the busiest 
navigable highways in Earope. 

tl would not have medflled wltli it, lie wrote to Dr. small, lind I been certain 
ol bringing the engine to licur; but I cannot, on an uncertainly, reliae any 
piece oc bnatnesa ihex otTers. I have recused some common Gre-eDglnes. * 
because Uiey must bave taken up my acteatloii so oa to Iilniler mv golntr on 
with mj owu. However. IF 1 cannol make It oQsner soon, T sliall certainly 
undertake the next thnc oUPrs, tor I cannot aHonl to trifle away mr whole 
life, whlcb God kaowa may not Iw long-. Not tbat I think mysell a proper 
hand tor keeplns men to ihelr duty; but I must use my endeavor tu uuila 
myself square with tbe world U 1 can, though 1 much fear I never shall. \ 

I ■■To-day," he again wrote to Dr. Small on the Slst of January, 1770, 
"I enter in the thirty- tlftb year of my life, and 1 think I have hardly 

* The Dre-euglne was the name given In those days to the atmo^berlo 
euglces 01 Newcomen. Watt says elsewhere that "he waa coocemed In 
malting some," hut whether provioua or BUbsainont to thlslotter of Eoplembet 
fO, ITW, does not appear. 
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e thirty-flvB pence worth of good in the world; but I cannot 
lelpit") 

( The people of Glasgow decided upon making a canal for coni traf- 
fic to tbe collieries Btllonkland, inlMnnrkiiliiro; "and having/'aays 
■Watt, " conteived amunh higher idea of my ahilities than they merit, 
they resolved to encourage a man thtttlivodamongthera rather than 
B Btranger." He uiade tha Burvej in 1769, and the air and esercise 
acted Iflce a cordial upon him. '• The time." he wrote to Dr. Small, 
January 3, 1770, ■' has not been thrown away, for the vaguing (wan- 
dering) about the country, and bodily fatigue, have given me 
health and spirits beyond what I commonly eiijoy at this dreary 
eeason. though they would atill thale amtnds (bear improvement). 
Hire youraelf to somebody for aplowman, — it will uure ennui," 
He made another survey of a canal from Perth to Cupar in the spring 
ofl770, with a Ices favorable result. Theweather was inclement, 
I and the wind and snow and cold brought back his low spirits and 
ill health. When the Act for the Monkiand Caual was obtained, he 
was invited to BUperintend the execution of it, and "had to select 
whatherto go on with the experiments on the engine, the event of 
which was nn certain, or to embrace an honorable and perhaps profit- 
able employment," His necessities decided him. " I bad a wife 
and oliildreo, and saw mjself growing gray withont having any set- 
tled way of providing for them." He determined, however, not to 
drop the engine, but to proceed wi^h it the first spare moments ha 
could find. In December. 1770, ha made a report to Dr. Small of 
his experience in canal-making, and it was not very favorable. His 
constant headaches continued, bat in other respects he had gained 
in vigor of mind and body. "I find myseLf more strong, more 
resolute, lees lazy, less confused than I was when I beganit." His 
pecuniary affairs ware alone more prosperous, " Supposing the 
engine to stand good for itself, I am able to pay all my debts, and 
some little thing more, so that I hope in time to be on a par with the 
world." But there was a dark side to thepicture. His life wasone 
of vexation, fntigue, hnager, wet, and cold. Tbe quiet and secluded 
habitsof his early lite did notflt him for the out-door workofthe 
engineer. He was timid and reserved, and wanted that rough 
Bti^ength, — that navvy sort of charaoter, — which enables a man to 
I deal with rude lat)orers. He was nervoasiy fearful lest his want of 
I experience should betray him into scrapes, and lend to impositions 
[ on tbe part of the workmen. He hated higgling, and declared that 
I he would rather "face a loadedcannon than settle an account or 
J make n bargain." He acted as Burveyor. engineer, superintendent 
i *nd treasurer, with only the asBifitunco of one clerk; and had bean 
\ "cheated," herald, "by undertakers, and was unlucky enough 
[ to know it," His men were so inexperienced; that he had to watch 
Uie execution of every piece of work that wne out of the common 
I imclc. yet, with all ihia, "the work dace was elovenlj, the work- 
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men bad, and he himself not BnfBcicntly strict.'' The delect 'nhich 
ho charged on himself was merely the wont of training imii eipe- 
riencein the laborers. When Telford afterwards went into the High- 
lands to construct tbe CalEdonian Canal, lie enooontered the earns 
dlfficalty. The men wcire nnable to make nse of the most ordinary 
tflols; they had no steadiness in tbeii labor; and the; had to be 
taught, and drilled, and watched like children at school. In fact, 
orery great undcrtakinif in engineering maybe regarded in the light 
rJbf a working academy in which men are trained to tbe skillful nse 
Af tools und tile habit of persistent industry; and tbe Scotch laborerti 
vera onlj then passing through the elementary discipline. Watt 
determined be would nut continne b slave to this hati-fal employ- 
ment. He yiM willing to act as eugineor, but not us manager, and 
Bftid hewoiild have colbing to do " with n-orkmen, cash, or work- 
men's accounts.') 

(HissuperinteiltlenoBof the Montliftd Canal, for whichhe received 
a salary of £200 a year, lasted from Jnne, 1770, to December, 1773. 
Before that period bad expired, a commeraial crisis had arrived; 
and Dr. Boebuck, whose anremunerative spaculations had already 
brought him to tbe verge of rain, was anable to weather the storm. 
All the aniieties of Watt were revived, and more for Roebuck than 
for himself. But an citract from hia tetter to Dr. Small, on the 30th 
of August, 1T72, will beat speak bis sentiments: — j 

f I puiEued my experimenla till 1 [oond that the e^cpsnse and loss oE time 
lying- Wholly upon me, through Ilia dlatress or Dr. Koebucfa situation, 
turned out to be a burden greater than I could support, and not having con- 

«uered all the dimcolCles that lar la tbe waj- ol the execution, i was obliged 
ir a Uma to abandon the project, since that time I bare Jxea able to 
eitHcate myselr rrora BCtrae port or my pHvutp debia. but am by no meiins 
yet in a Bltuaoon la be the principal In so considerable aa underlaklnfc. tbe 
Doctor-a affairs, being yet (ar from Jiclng reinstated, give me hltle nope of 
help Irom tliat quarter : In the mean time the time ur the patent Isrunnlnz 
on. It Is a matter at great vexntlon to me Uiut tbe Doctor should be out so 
great a sum upon tiiia affair, while he bos otberwlBe such pressing occasion 
lor tbe money. 1 Hnd mysell anablB lo give him such help as hia allnatlon 
, reqiUi'es; and what Uttle l con do tor him Is purchased by denying myself thp 

■ lencBs ot life my situation reqnlrea, or by remaining to utbt where It 

iG to the bone U) one.} 

^He repeated in November, that nothing gave him so much pain as 
^ving entangled Dr. Roebuck in the schemi;. and that he would 
riUingly have resigned all prospect of profit to himself, provided 
Mb asBociata oould have been indeinniSed. JTa regarded tbe con- 
iderable sum which he had sunk on his own port, "as money spent 
'^pon his education," and looked for scarce any other reoompensa 
"for tlie anxiety and min in which tbe engine had involved him." 
These are the sentiments of a mind of sensitive honor, as well aa 
■ornpolous integrity. In the isHue, the embnrrassments of ttoebnclt 
proved the making of tlio steom-engine anAoi'Koxj.. \ 
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The Mwciatioti of Watt with Dr. Boebnck was in monj' raapeota 
fottunat^ fot tbo latter possessed tlie quolitiea ia which the furuer 
waB doficieiit. "I find myself," Watt wrote, "oat of my sphere when 
I have anything to do with mankind ; it is enoagb for an engineer 
to foioe nature, &nd to b^ar the vexation of her getting the better of 
him. Give me a, Bnrvey to make, and I think you will have credit 
of me ; set me to contrive a machine, and I will eiert myself." To 
invent was Watt's faculty ; to push an invention was entirely con- 
trary to iiis temperament. Not only was he averBe to business, but 
he was easily depressed by little obstructions, and alarmed at 
nnforeseen expense. Roebuck, on the contrary, wna sanguine. 
adrentutooB, and enei^etic. The disposition of Watt to despond 
under difBonltica, aod bis painful diffidence in himself, wcce fre- 

S[iient Habjects of friendly merriment at Kinueil House ; and Hxx. 
Coebuck said one evening : "Jamie is a queer lad, and witboat the 
Doctor hia invention would have been lost ; but Dr. Hoebnck won't 
let it perish." Watt always acknowledged the debthe owed him, and 
declared be bad been to him " a most sincere and generoaa friend." 
The alliance, however, was not without its drawbacks, llieextdn- 
sive tmdert^dmgs of Dr. Eoebuek absorbed Loth bis capital and his 
time. Es was unable to pay, according to tlie terms of hie engage- 
ment, the expenses of the patent, and Watt had to borrow the money 
from Dr. Black. His coal aad iron-worka required ineeEsant super- 
intendence, and the management of the business conaeoted with the 
Bteam-enginaobiefly devolved upon Watt, who said he "waaineapubla 
of it from his natural inactivity, and want of heaith and resolution." 
When he passed through Birminghtiai on bis way Irom London, in 
October, 17G8, Mr, Boulton, who then knew nothing of Watt's agree- 
ment with Boubuck, offered to lie concerned in the apcculution. 
This gave " great joy " to Watt, and he wished Dr. Roebuck to con- 
sent. But the latter "grewmora tenaciouaof the project the nearer 
it approached to certainty," and ha only proposed to Bonlton to 
allow him a share in tbeengineforthecounties of Warwick, Stafford, 
and Derby. (The letter which Bonlton wrote to Watt upon the ooca. 
aion (Feb. 7, 1709) shows how clearly he saw what was required to 
render the invention available :-^ 

1 1 was eiclled by two motives to offer rou my asslBtance,— which were, 
love ol you, and love or a money-geiune, lugEnlous proiEcc, I uresomed tbuc 
your engiue would require mone}', v^rs accurate worKmiuiabfp, and exteii. 
Hive correspondence, to raakc it tura out to the best advantage ; and that lliB 
best means ol keeplug up tbe reput.atton. Dnd dolai; tlie mvenUoa ]usLke, 
would be to iceep tlie oxecuusa part out ot the liands ol ilie multitude or 
empirical enBlnecns. who, [rem Igaorance, waot o( experience, and w — ' ■•' 
n^^esstLTY convenience, would be very I'l.Wrt m m-niin/vt hnH ht-h in„n 

rlnnansblp,— all which tledelenelea 

pnTinn Tn rr*mp*1v wltlcli. aud fo pr*,-. - 

inar own, by the Bide .. ._ 
■eeasury for the completion 
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exnelleut irorloaen, who {with more excellent tooia iJien woiiU ' 
aar miuL'ewtilJeM procure [or one sIokIo en^aej could execate tbe l 
tweucy per oeot cheaper than It would l>e otherwise execuied, nnu r 
great a OldereDce ot accuracy as there \a between Che blacksmith & 
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^Tbis WHS precisely the plitii which was ultimatsly adopted. Watt, 
when be read it. must have been mora than ever urgent to havo 
Boulten for a coailjutor. and he again, in September, VJO-J, prBHsed 
upon Itoebnck the wisdom ot admitting him into the partnership. 
In November, Eoebnok propoaerl to male over a third of the patent 
to Mr. Boulton or Dr. Small for any snra, not leaa than £1,000, 
which they should think reasoaahla, after the eiperiments on the 
engine were finished. They were to take their final resolution at 
the end of a year; bat though they asaented to the terms, no 
agreement seems to have bean madeBttbecoDclusion oftbe tuelvo- 
Uontb; and it 'was not till rain drove Boebtick to sell bis share, 
(hat the bargain was struck. Then he transferred hia entire prop- 
erty in the patent to Mr. Bonlton in the latter half of 1773, in con- 
■Ideration of being released from a debt of £630, and receiving the- 
fllsl £1,01)0 of profit from the engine. "My heart bleeds for hiH 
Bitnation." Watt wrote to Boulton, "and I can do nothing to help 
tiim. I stuck by bim till I have much hurt myself. J can do so 
no longer; my family culla for my care to provide for them. Yet, 
if I have, I cannot Eeo tbe Doctor in want, which I am afraid will 
soon be the case." The eitnation of this able, upright, and enter- 

f rising man, who deserved a better fate, was not, in the opinion of 
is assignees, rendered worse by the sale of his share in the steam- 
engine, for they did not rnlue it at a single farthing. Even Watt 
■aid that Boulton had got one had debt in exchange for another. 

'niia was the turning-point in Watt's fortunes. It was tbe imper- 
'fcct workmanship, and ineffective superintendence, which had 
caused the failure of so mauy experiments, and the wise and vig- 
orous management of Mr. Boulton was soon to show the engine in 
its true powers. Bat before Watt enjoyed this triumph, he 
had QQothei bitter cup to drink. He was snddenly summoned 
to Gias^ff in the autumn of 1773, when on a survey of the 
Caledonian Canal, by intelligence of tbe illness of his wife. The 

feumey was dreary, through a country without roads. "An 
ceasaut rnin," said he, "kept me for three days as wet as 
water could make me ; I could hardly preserve my joumnl 
book." On reaching bomeba found his wife had died in childbed. 
She had struggled with bim through poverty, had often cheered bis 
iiinting spirit when borne down by dotibt, perplexity, and dis- 
'-*— jiiitm 'Hi ; and oftpn afterwards he pansed tni\;ti&"CDs«aa<3vV'i^. 
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his houBe, unable Co siuumoa couraga to enter the room wb«re he 
iraa never more to meet >'tha oomtbrt o[ his life," •' fet thia mis- 
fortimo,"lio wrotfl to Small, "might have fallen npon me when I 
had leas ability to bear it, and mj poor cliildon miglit have been 
left Buppiiants to tlie mercy of tha wide world. I know that grief 
has its period ; bnt I have mnob to safier first." " None of the manv 
trying calamitiea," he said, fifteen years afterwards, "to which 
human nature is subjected, bears harder or longer on a thinking 
mind than that grief which arises from the loss of friends. Bat, 
like other evils, it mast he endured with patience. The most pow- 
erful remedy is to apply to husiness or amusements which call the 
mind from its sorrowa and prevent it from preying on itself. In tho 
fnllnesa of our grief we are apt to think that allowing ourselrea to 
pursae objects which may turn our minds from the object it is bnt 
too much occnpied with, is like a kind of insult or want of af ection 
for the decaBBBd, bnt we do not then argne fairly ; our duty to the 
departed has oome to a period, bnt our duty to our living family, to 
ourselves, and to the world, still enhsists, and the sooner we can 
bring ourselves to attend to it the more meritorious. Upon tbene 
wise sentiments he endeavored, thongh not very ettocessfully, to 
acL I To work was in some degree within the power of his will, but 
to regain the elasticity of the mind was beyond the reaahofself- 
oontroL " Uan's life, you say," he wrote to Dr. Small, in Deoem- 
ber, 1773, " must be spent either in labor or ennni ; mine is spent 
in both. I am heart-sick of this country ; I am indolent to excess, 
and, what alanne me most, I grow atupider. My memory fails me 
was often totally Wforgot occutrenoesof notvery nncient dates. I 
see myself condemned to a life of business' ; nothing can be mora 
diaagreeable to me; I tremble when I hear the name of a man I 
have any transactions to settle with. Ihe.fagiaaHiDg^iiTiEineHs is 
a viflorouspljjtj WB are in ggperalvcry poorly paid. Thi.^last 
""'"whole gaKsdo not eiceeKTlStjn.^ BuFlhe darkest hour, 
the dawn. Watt had passed through a lony 
night, and a gleam of sunshine was at hand. He was urged to pro- 
ceed to Birmingham to superintend the manufacture of his engines, 
one of which was nearly competed. Ho arrived at Birmingham in 
the summer of 1774, and in December ho wrote to his father, now 
an old man, still resident at Greenock : "The business I am here 
about has turned out lather sncceasfai ; that is to say, that tho fire- 
eni,'ine I huve invented is now going, and answers muuh better than 
any other that has .yet been made, and I eipect that the invention 
will be very beneficial to me." S uch 'wa s Wfttt'.a m 9 de^t announce- 
mentof the practical si^ccesB^of the.gr^SibeBt-illveiition of tbe «^t-- 
eenth contuf y I ~ 

His partner, who proved himself such an able second, bad the rare 
inality of a llrst-rate man of buaineas. Ulr. Bonlton was not a mara 
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bnyer hai aeller, Irat b. great designer, contrivar, nnd orgaaixGr. 
Eis own origioal trade naa that of a oiaiinfiictiirBr of plated gooda, 
ormola. and wocks in iteeL He Htibsequently turned Ms attention 
to imprOTiDfr the machinery for ooining, and attained, sajsM. Aragn. 
to Biiah rapidity and perfection of execntion, that he v/as employed 
by the British GoTemment to tecoin the whole copper specie of tha 
kingdiim. Wis methods were established, under hia superintend' 
ence, in aereral mints abroad, as well aa in the National Alint of 
England, ^ith a keen eye for details, he combined a large and 
eomprehensive grasp of intellect. Whilst his senses -were so acuta 
that, sitting in his office at Soho, be could at once detect the Elightest 
derangement in the machinor; of bis vast establishment, hie power 
of imagination enabled him to leolc along extensive linea of possible 
action throughout Europe, America, and the Indies. He was equally 
skillful in the fabrication of abutton end in the eBtAbliebinent of the 
inotive power that was to revolutionize the industrial operations of the 
Vorid. In short, he was a man of various gifts, nicely balanced and 
proportioned, —the best of tradesmen, a patron of art and science, 
•he friend of philosophers and statesmen. With all his independent 
titles to distinotlon. he esteemed the steam-engine of his friend tha 
Dride of his establishment. Once, when he was in the company of 
*" WalterScolt. hesaid, inreplytoBomeremark: "That's liketha 

S'ng, In every comer of the world you will find a Scot, a rat, 
ewcostls grindstone." This touched the national spirit of 
. the novelist, and heretorted, "Yonehouldhave added, and a Brum.' 
magtm bulton." " We make something better in Birmingham than 
'Tjuttons," replied Boulton, — "we make steam-engines:" and when 
. Jie next met Scott, he showed that he had not forgiven the dispsrag- 
ling remark, Boswell, who visited Soho in 1776, shortly after the 
manufacture of steam-engines had been comiuenced there, was 
struck by the vastnesa and contrivance of the machinery. "I shall 
never forget," he says, "Mr. Boulton's expression to ma, when sur- 
veying the works : ' I sell here, sir, what all the world desires to 
bave, — ^PowER.'" " He had," oondnnea Boswell, "about seven hun- 
' dred people at work. I contemplated him as an iron chieftain ; and 
lie eeemed to be a father of his tribe. One of the men came to him 
complaining grievon^ily of his landlord for having distrained his 
goods. 'Your landlord is in the right, Smith,' said Bonlton ; 'but 
I'll tell you what,— Hnd you a friend who will lay down one-hali of 
your rent, and I'll lay down the other, and yon stall have your 
goods again.' " Mrs. Bi'himmel-Penninck. a native of Birmingham. 
gives, in her autobiography, a lively description of his person. " He 
mis tall, and of a noble appearance ; hia temperament was sanguine, 
irith that slight mixture of the phlegmatic which imptixta cilmness 
lUid dignity; hiK manners were emiuontlyopen and cordial; he took 
" e lead in cnnversationa, and, with a social heart, had a grandiose 
annor like that arising ftvni position, woaLtb, and ha>bvu<^iX 'u^^o.- 
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m ind. Ss veut lunoug hii people like a mannra'a beitowing 
lnrseB8,"i 

Not long Biter Watt settled ftt Birmingham, he ma.rrisd hla at _ _ 
ond wifa, Miss Maogregot, the daughter ofa oitiien of OliiBgom.' 
The preciBo date of the m.irriage ia not sttited hy Mr. MuLrhead, but 
it .sectns 10 have beea in 1770, and at any Fate took plaua too earlf . 
to ren>lor pnsHible an incident toll by ilta. Sctiimin el-Pennine^ . 
that when Watt wab Tnaoroiag the loss of hia first wife, Miss Alacgregcw. 
— then iLgirl, aaaorJinK to the story, three or four years old—" came, 
npto hia knee, and looking in his face, hedged him not to grieve, foi 
Bhe would be his little wife, and rnnka him hspgiy." This lady wnc . 
a thrifty Sooteh houaevife, and such w,\a tier pnaiiion for oleanli- . 
noaa, that she taught her pet dogs to wipe their feut upon the door- 
mat. Her propeosity was carried to a piti;h whiah oftPU fretted 
her Hoa by the reatraiutB it imposed; and once when a lady apolo- 
gized to him for the confusion in which he fonnd her house, ha 
exjtaimed, " I love ifirl /" But Mrs.Wattwas a partner worthy ol 
her hnshand, and with the reviTal of hia domestio felicity, anij 
surrounded by all the appliaaoee for perfeotiog hia ateam-engina, 
he waa for a brief Kpaoe in a happier position than he bsd enjoyed 
for many years pasL 

Tlia meohitnics of Birmingham '"ere the chief workers in metal io 
England. The heat tools and arma of the kingdom had been mau- 
nfactured there almost from time immemorial, and the artisans 
pojaessed an aptitude for Bkilled manipulation which had deaoended^ 
to them from their fathers, like an inheritance. Watt, as we have" 
Been, had found to his sorrow that there was no auch classof work- 
men in Scotland. The consequence wns, that the rery Qrat engine 
erected at Soho was a greater triumph than all that Watt had pre- 
Tionsly been able to accompliah. Some of the most valuable cop- 
per mines in Cornwall bad been drowned out ; Boulton immedi- 
ately wrote to the minera. and informed them of the snecesa of the 
new invention. A dapatalion of Cornish minera west down to 
Birminghani to look at the engine. There could be no doubt as to 
its efficiency, but it wnB dear, and it waa some time before any 
orders weregiven, Boulton saw that, to produce any large result, 
ha must himself sapplj the capital, and he entered into an arrange- 
ment with themiaerH;by which he agreed to beat the wbole cost, 
provided he was allowed as royalty onp-fftirdof the value of the ascer- 
tained aaving of coal, as compared with Newcomen'a best engine. 
The bargain having been struck. Watt went into Cornwall to super- 
intend the work. The impression produced by one of the earliest en- 
Cinea he erected iathns described mono of hia letters to Mr. Bonltoa; 

The velocity, violence, magnitude, and horrible noise of the 
'OB, give unaaual satinfaction to all beholders, bKlievera or not. I 
'- ■- firjco (nmmed the engine to end. \ta »Xio\i«i%an*.\-^ B.IV4 ■ 
"■ ■—' " — canatrt sleep xra.'VwB \t «»wn« '\^'*« 
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And. hj tlia by, tka 

rar to the ignorant -who 
} DB no more lAsea witn moaest merit in an engine tlian in a 
Whilst in Cornwall Wntt, whose meciianioalingsaailj was 
antible, invented a counter to ascei'tLLin tha ssving cffectad. 
Itiiched to the main beam and mtirlcedtlis nnmberof struksa, 
wa)) the maaBureof thepajmecL Tiia register, whiDifv/io 
X cnntrived to keep the record for an ealira jear, utis inclosed in u 
■jlocked boi, and thus fraud waa praTsnte.l. It was shortly foond 
■ JBiat the saving of coal by the new engine was nearly threa-fonrtha 
I itf the whole quantity formerly consvinied, or equal to an annTtal 
L aavingon the Ghacewatsren^LDe of £7,200. Sa<:h a resnitdid not 
ifailtotell, and ordora for engines soon came in at Soho ; bat the 
I «apitul invested by M.r. Boullon amounted to aome ,£17,000, before 
I any pro&ts be^n to be derived from their sale. 

Ah aome yeura had been ezpeoded in unramuneratiTS experiments 
te of the first aeceBSitiee, when it was apparent that the engine 
gould be made to answer, was to oblaio an extension of the jiatent, 
in 1773 ttu Act of Parliament waspoxsedto preserve the rights of 
latentees till the year IHOU, in consideration of the groat odlitj 
e invention, and the trouble and ei]ii:nse incurred inoomplet- 
Ing it. It was long before it yielded any return. In 17S0 Watt and 
Boulton were still out of pocket, and in 1783 they had not raaliaad 
a profit. But the extension of the patent gnvo a Btlmutus to the 
busy brniti of the inventor; and he continued to devise improve- 
~ "Bent npontiapiovementi, The application of the powers of steam 
a give a rotatory motion to mills, had from the first formed the Hnb- 
_aotof his particular attention, and in his patent of 17G3 ha described 
■ method of producing cont'mued movement in ono direction, which 
""r, Boulton proposed to employ for working boats along the canals. 
ontinuouB movement of machinery had indeed to some extent 
. n necarad by the use of the steam-engine, which was employed 
Dpump np vater, tha fall of which turned water-whccia in the usual 
But Watt's object waa to effect this by the direct action of the, 
ne ilAElf, and time to saperaede^ in a great measnre, the use of 
r, aawellasofBDimal jiower. This be at length accomplished 
y coutcivances which are eiobodied in the patents he took ont be- 
bvaen the years ITSl and 1T85. Among other devices, these patents 
belude the rotatory motion of the ena and planet-wheels, the ex- 
ptusiva principle of working eteam. the double engine, the paroll 1 
inotion, the smokelens furnace, and the governor, —the whole f>>rm- 
* 1^ a series of beautiful inventions, onmbining the results of pliil- 
aophical research and mechanical ingenuity to an extent, wo be- 
,Uve, without a piirallel in modern tiuiL'u. 

I Tbaideaof the double-acting onpna cwannoi. Xo'^s*!^'''™-'^'^^ 
It bo leptitbnnk in consequence ot ftie iM&Q»\'i.'J "''^*'^?'^ x'^^^oS: 
'"'■■n(aBoLinj(othersthaconatroctioii n.uiMRoolftio'fas*-* *■ 
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■nd in oveToamiii^ projadices;" In the Hindis engine the fotoiM 
irhicili drai? up tba piston was tlis oonnttirpoiBa on tlio pumpr 1 
gem, which merelj scfSeed to put tha piston in a poBttiun for ths 
effacCire do^n-stroke. Tha vorking povera of the engine were 
tharefoTB idle during iialFths tiinp, or while tho piston wna ascend- 
ing, Bj making the ujipet part of tha cylinder »3 well aa the lower 
oommoniontowilh the condenser, he Hlternntely formed avacnuiii 
ahovo and below, and the piston in its ascending stroke, beyond the 
addition of iteowu weight, eiperionced ao more resiatanoe than it 
had jpreviouBly done in the down-stroke. While the steam wascon- 
deasmg at the top -of the cyliader fresh steam was let in below, and 
drove the piston Dp. The process wiisthen leveised. The stenmBit 
ths bottom of the cylinder wna oondeotied, and fresh ateuni was let 
in at the top to driye the piston down. Thna every moventent was 
one of working power, and time wan no longer lost w)iile the eagiaa 
was employed, aa it were, in gathering iipits strength fortho stroke. 
The expansive principle, which tSaala an immense saving of steam, 
also Donnried to Wott aa early aa 1787. It aimply consists in cut- 
ting off the flow of steam from theboiler when the oylinder ig partly 
filled, and allowing the rest of the stroke to beacaompliDhcd by the 
expansive power of thesleam already supplied. As the elastic or i 
moving force ofthHsteajn diminishes o-iit eipandii, a stroke of tha J 

Eiaton upon thia plan is not as powerful us a stroke upon theoldj I 
ut the saving of steam ia in o much greater proportion than tlia ] 
dimiantion of the power. 

(The circnmafances connected with the inrention of the e 
planet motion are illtiKtrativBofWntt'a fertility of resources. Thebei 
method of securiag continuous robition which occurred to him w j 
thecrauk,— not, as besays, an origicnl invention, for "thetn 
lor of the crank Totative motion was the man, who nnfortnnatcly hi 
not been dei&ed, that first contrived the common foot-lathe. "" 
Applying it to the engino was merely taking a knife to out ot 
which had been made to out bread." Models of a plrin for adaptu. 
it to the steam-engine were constraoting at Soho. when one SaturdM 
evening a number of tha workmen, aouordtng to oiistom. prooeedett 
to drink their ale at tha Wa;|on and Horses, a little low-browed, otd;!^ 
fuahioned public-house, still standing in the village of Hundanortll, I 
close to Soho. As tha beer be^an to tell, one Oaitwright, a pattern- I 
maker, who was afterwards hanged, tallied of Watt's contrivance tan 
producing rotatory motion, and to illustmte his meaning proceedad 
to luoke a sketch of tha crnnk upon the kitchen table with a bit d 
obaJk. A person in the assumed g»rb of a workman, who eat in tH 
kitchen comer and greedily drsnfc in the ncoount, posted off C 
ijoniioc, and forthwith aecnred a patent for the crank, which Wad 
"being mneh engaged in other business, "Und neglected to do at tl 
mnment. He was exceedingly wroth at the piracy, averring t! 
Waiibr»ug'ii had "stolen the iniention fr'^m him by the r 
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tll£Lmous mbftHa;" bat he vaa never at fiiull, and, revlviriK an old 
Idea he lind conceived, he perfected in a few weeks his tjQD and 
Planet motion. EventiiaU]', however, when Wasfarongh'ii patent had 
expired, Watt Teyerted to the employment of ths simpter cran^, 
beoBOse of ila lesn liabili^ ti> get ont of order. Its mere adnptolion 
(o the steam-engine ooght not to baTe been protected by a patent at 
all, aij.y more than the Jiiiife which was mnde to ont bread whould ha 
capable of being pstented for ererj" new sabstan.ce to which its edge 
is applied. ) 

7 Ttio mode by which Watt Becured the accamte rectilinear motion 
n the ascendini; and descending piatoo-rod, hy means of the Parallel 
Motion, has been f^reatly and jastly admired. " Mj roqI," he said, 
"abhors calculations, geometry. audallothernbstractGcienceH;" bat 
when an end was to bo f<'>'»^^ ^^ could apply the principles of 
geometry with eiquisite skilL The object was to contrive that, 
' vhilsttheendof the henm was moving oJtemittely up onddoim in 
part of a circle, the end of the piston-rod cDnnected with it should 

{reserve a perfectly perpondiuulor direction. This was acoomplished 
y meuns which can hardly be made intelligible in mere verbal 
description; hut so beautiful is the movement, that Watt said tliat 
Trhen lie saw his device in action be received from it the same 
pleasure that Dsually iiccooipaniea the first view of the invention of 
another person. " Though I aia not over HDiious after fame," he 
wrote in IBIffi, "yet I am more proud of the parallel moUou than of 
Any other mechanical contrivance I have ever madeA 

Inspiteof the outward success which attended Watt, his disposi- 
tion did not permit him to he liappy in the midst of bustle and 
livBlries. " The atrugglea." he wrote to Dr. Black in December, 1778, 
** which ve have had with natural difficulties, and with the ignorance, 

frejndices, and vUI^nies of mankind, have been very great; but I 
□pe are now nearly com e to an end." Inthis hopohswas disap- 
pointed, for they continued unabated. Theperpetoal thought which 
the engine required la brin^ it ta perfection, and the large corro- 
Bpondence in which the huHineaa of the eHtabliahmant involved him, 
Imd to be performed under the oppreseion of those sick-headaohes 
ivhieji were the bane of his eiistenee. He was sometimes so over- 
CDine by them, that he wonld sit by the liroaide for hours together, 
with hi8 head loaning on his elbow, anrl Bcarcflly able to utter a 
word. In 1782 his futher died, and his inevitable absence from hie 
bedside weighed upon hia spirits. His despondency gathered 
Btreugthwith years, till in 179D it appenredto have reached its climax. 
"InQie ftBBUish of his mind, amid the vaiotions occasioned bynew 
■nd nnsaccesBful Bchenaes. like Lovelacp. I 'ourae my inventions,' 
ftod almost wJHh, if we conld gather our money together, thnt some- 
body else should sucoe^ in getting oar trade fronius." Sohewr^e 

to Mr. Boulton in April.^ndin June hisancount of himself w ' 

disT still; "I have been quite efiete and listl 



d listleua, neither ilatiQ.%Sii^aiK* 
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business nor capable of it; my head and memory failing me mncfi; 
my stable of hobby-horses pulled down, and the horses given to the 
dogs for carrion. I have had serions thoughts of throwing down the 
harden I find myself unable to carry, and, perhaps, if other senti- 
ments had not been stronger, should have thought of throwing off 
the mortal coil. Solomon said that in the increase of knowledge 
there is increase of sorrow: if he had substituted business for know- 
ledge it would have been perfectly true." These wailing notes of a 
mind radicallywretched were renewed by the attempts to pirate his 
inyentions. Watt was so fruitful in contrivances, that the fortunes 

• of many ordinal^ mechanicians were made by their pickings and 
stealings from him. When he was an unknown Glasgow artisan, 
his drawing-machine had been boldly appropriated by a London 
mathematical-instrument maker; his micrometer had been purloined 
by another pilferer of the same class; his crank had been stolen 
from him through the instrumentality of his own workmen ; an d now 
the pirates were endeavoring to make a prize of the condensing-en- 
gine itself; which, had cost him full twenty years of anxiety and labor. 
The Oornish miners especially, who had derived immense pec^uniary 
advantages from its adoption, sought on the mostfrivolous pretenses 
to evade the payment of that portion of the saving which they had 
stipulated to pay to Boulton acid Watt. A baser instance of unprin- 
cipled greediness is hardlv- to be found in the annals of trade. 
" We have been so beset witn plagiaries," Watt wrote to Dr. Black, 
" that, if I had not a very good memory of my doing it, their impu- 
dent assertions would lead me to doubt whether I was the author of 
any improvement on the steam-engine, and the ill-will of those we 
have most essentially served, wheuier such improvements have not 
been highly prejudicial to the commonwealth I- Though the pat- 
entees were invariably successful, the vindication of their rights 
proved a heavy* fine; their legal expenses during only the last four 
yeara of their patent having amonnted to between five and six thou- 
sand pounds. The peace of mind which the lawsuits cost Watt was far 
more serious than the cost in money. His feelings durin g t he pend- 
ing trial of 1796 are described by himself as less acute than what he 
had been accustomed to undergo on more insignificant occasions. 
" Yet I remained," he says, " after the trial, nearly as much depressed 
as if we had lost it. The stimulus to action was gone, and but for 
the attentions of my friends I ran some risk of falling into stupid- 
ity." In 1803, ** after he had retired with a very moderate fortune 
that he might enjoy the quiet for which alone he was fitted," ha as- 
cribed his incapacity for further exertion "to the vexation he had 
endured for many years from his harassing lawsuit." Whoever is 
tempted to envy a great inventor would surely be cured of his pas- 
sii^ by the contemplation of the life of him who was the chief of the 

J^ee. Whilst be was struerglino? with. difi^cwlUea 9X Glasgow, hia 
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[ ther vith hlBTinpTofiteble and distresHing vaik. " Inveolion," seid 
E he, "is only for thoBS who live Ly llin public; owba, (lom pride, 
t voold choose to Uave a legally to the public. It is not a thing thnt 
F 'willpa.j, under a sjEti'ia where tbeiQleis to be beat paid for ths 
I thiiiK tbat IssBsiest doDe." But to inveutwos the habitual opeisr 
f tion of Watt's intellect, sad neitlier the adiuonitionB of i'rienda, nor 

bia experience of the miseries itcutiiiled upun him, conldtum liis 

micd aaide fromitsnoturalbenL \ 
Among hie minor works, tlia fontriviuice of which formed the 

Ktime of his loiaaie houra, were his machine for copying letters, 
instnimeiit for measuring the specific gruyity of fluids, bis iso- 
lator lamp, hia plan of heating; buUdtugs by steam, and his machine 
for drying linen, invented for his father-in-law, Mr. Moogregor. a 
dyer at Glaagqw. He wna also oooupied with specnlationB respeating 
an arithmetical machine, and enrly threw out the suggestion of a 
spiral onr for the propuUion of ships. His specification of the steiun- 
engine inclnded a steom-carriaga lor use on common roads, and ha 
bad many discnsaious with bis assistant, William Murdock, sad his 
friend, Lovell Kdgeworth, on the sabject. 

His residence at Birmingham was greatly cheered by the Rociety of 
men of eminence in science, literature, and art. Houlton and himself 
farmed a center of attraction to many tindred minds, and the meet- 
ings of the Lumr Society, at Soho House, were long remembered us 
among ths most delightful things of their tind. Lovell Edgewoith, 
him self a member, has thus described Iha group: "Mr. Keir, with 
Ilia knowledge of the world and good sense; Dr. Small, with his 
benerolenca and profound sagacity; Wedgwood, with his nncciiBing 
IndDBlry, eiperimantal variety, and cala inTesUgation ; Boolton, 
Vith bis mobility, quick perception, and bold adventure; Watt, with 
bis strong inventive faculty, trndeviating steadiness, and large 
Msonrces; Darwin, with hia imagination, scTenoe, and poetienl oJcel- 
lenoe; andDay, withbiannwearied research aftertroth.hisinttgrity. 
and eloquence. — formed, altogether, sucb a society as few men have 
bod the good fortune to live with, — sncb an assemblage of friends as 
fewer litill have had the happiness to possess and keep through life." 
To these distinguished members otbers were afterwords added, 
among whom may be mentioned Dr. Priestley, tbe discoverer of 
oiygen and other gases ; Mr. (Jalton the omitbologist, and Dr. 
Withering the botanist. In the meetings of this society originated 
"Watt's exporiments on water; and it is now placed beyond a doubt, 
tha^ he was the lirKtto promulgatetbetruetheory of its composition, 
though Cavendish had ^rived, hj independent rosearob, at tbe some 

fTho designation of " Dunar Society "waaootne:*«&.\Ti\»"'^'^^''^'*^^ 
Society" by the people, and when the rima oiVl^\'DT'i^«'5'>'^'^?^.a! 
IhsB'afcLwordflof Ihemob was, "ISo 5\ii\Qaav^ws.^-" ^^.Sao'^ 
Bomilly Bija that soma persona a-eeu poi»!»ai >ii<i 4«iiS'^*" 
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their housas. The Birminghain folka. dnring the )ast oentuiy, wera 
cortainl; good hntera. When the firebriLad Dr, Saoheveiell w&iit 
down to Birmingham and called upozi the people to " hnild upZiou,"' 
they reapouded to tha ezhortation bj gutting a DiHsenters' meetins- 
house in the neighborhood. So, again, at the piiblio dinner whiut 
WHS held in tha town to celebrate the anniversary of the French. 
Hevalation, the mob, who took the loval side of the question, rose, 
pulled down two dissenting rueelipg-houseH, and burned or xaeked 
the houses of some of the principal inbabitaata;— among otbere, 
those of Mr. Taylor, one of the chief emplayers of skilled labor in 
tha town; Mr. Hatton, the bookseller iind hiBtorinn; and several 
more. But their principal fury was directed against the ■■ philoso- 
phera," — especially Br, Priestley, whose bouse and library they 
deatroyed, and were busily engaged in plundoriog the house of Dr. 
Withering when the military arrived. Watt was inclnded in the 
proscription, ajid, apptebeoding an attack upon bis house, he had 
the Soho workmen armed for Mr. Boulton'a defense and his own. 
"Though onr principles," said he, writing to his friend De Luo, 
"are wall known, as friends to tha established goTsmment and ena- 
niea to republican principles, and should hava been our protection 
from a mob whose watchword was 'Church andKing,' yet our safety 
was prinoipally owing to most of the Disaentcra living on the south 
of the (own; for, after the first moments, they didnot seem over nice 
in their discrimination of religion or principles. I, among others, 
WHS pointed out as a Presbyterian, though I never was in a meeting- 
house in Birmingham, and Mr, Boulton is well known as a Church- 
man. We had everyUiing most portable packed up, fearing ths 
worst; however, all is wal! with us," The circumstance ia worth 
recording, notonly as an incident in the life of Watt, butas ttspeoi- 
men of the insane and ignorant idens which animate mobs, j 

Watt's later years were years of comparative peace, but of bereave- 
ment. One by one his early friends drojiped away; the pride and 
hope of his heart, his son Oregory, died also; and the old man was 
Isn almost alone. Fragile though his &ame had been throtigh life, 
he survived the most robust among his associates. Boebuok. Bool- 
t<in, Darwin, and Withering went before him, as well as his dear 
friends Robisoa and Black. Black bad watched to the last, with 
tender interest, the advancing repnfation and prosperity of hia 
prot6i;6. When Hobison returned from London, and told him of tha 
issue of Watt's suit with Hornblower. for the protection of hia patent- 
right, the kind old Doclor was delighted even to teara. " It's very 
foolish," he eiolaimed, "but I can't help it when I bear of anything 
good to Jamie Watt." Watt, in his turn, said of Black, " To him I 
OW9 in great measaie, my being what I am; he taught me to Teasor* 
aoif experiment ia JTatiiral Philosophy." Dr, Black expired s_ 
F g^cafully, that his servant, in deBoribinghia Aeafti, 6ii,\AttuA"Q.o'i«L4 

"" o far living, " haviajc deputed wUii a baBin. oi miVt iv^'o-'^oitoj 
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tnee. wMoh remained imspiUed. "'We mayrtllptay,"wastha com- 
nteut of Watt, "thatouilattsreadmaf balikeLisi beluis^alygoiia 
to sleep in the arms of bis Creator." 

Towards tba oloae of his life, WattwasdistreBBedbj the appreben- 
aion that Lia mental fiionltieB wera deserting him, onl remarked to 
Dr. Darwin, "Of all tlia evils of age, the loss of the few mental , 
fkoultiea one possessed in jouth is tlie most grievona." To ti?at hia 
mamo^, he again oommenced the study of German, whioh he had 
allowed himatif to forget; and speedily acquirad sucli proficienpyaa 
eDabUd him tt> rend tlie language with compamtiie ease. Bat he 
gave atrongor eTidenoe of the integrity of his poweia. When, in his 
eeventy-Gftb year, he was oansnlted by a ooiopany at G-lasgovr aa to 
the mode of convey tug watii from a peninsula across the Clyde to the 
company's engines at Dalmarnock, a diffiealty wliioh appeared to 
them almost insatmonntable, the plan aoggosted by Watt proved , 
that hiaiemarkableingenuity remained on impaired by age. It was ' 
necessary to fit tha pipsa throngb which the water paeand to the 
uneven and shifting bed of the river, and Watt, takiog the tail of the 
lobster for his model, forwarded a plan, of a tube of iron eimilarly 
ftrtioulated, which was execatedand hdd down with complete success. 
A few yeiirs later, when close upon bis eightieth year, the aged 
meehanician fofmed one of a party abasmbledm Edinburgh, iit which 
Sir Walter Sott was present. Ha doligbled tha Northern literati 
with his kindly oheerfuluesa, not less than be aefoniiibed them by 
tha extent and profundity of his information, "The alert, Jiind, 
benevolent old man," eaja Eeott^ "had bis attention olive to every 
one'a qnestion, hia information at every one'a'cDmmand. Hia talents 
Uld fancy overflowed on every subject. One gentleman woa a deep 

, philologist, — he talked with bira on the origin of tlia alphabet^ as if 
he hud been coeval with Cadaitis; anotbac, a celebrated critic, — yon 
would have aaid the old man had studied political econo r.y and 
bellesdettres all hia life; of si-ienue it ia unnecessary to apeak,^t 
was hJH own ditittnctuished walk." The vast extent uf hi.-i linowledRe 
vias reuinrked by all whocamoin contact with him. " It aeeme^" 
BByaJeffroy, "as if every subject that waa Ciisoally started hod been 
that whiub he had bo.'n occupied in staJying." i'tt, though no 
man was more ready to commuuicnte knowledge, none could ba lesa 

.ambitionsof displayingit. "HawBs,''BayHMra.acbimmel-Peiininck, 
in the Tivjd portrait she has drawn of him in her Antobiography, 
" one of tiie mnut complete speoimena of the melancllolie tempera- 
ment. His head was generally bent forward or leaning on his band 
in meditation, his shoulders stooping and his chent falliT>g in, his 
limbs lank and nnmnscular, and his complexion snllow. Hai. Vi>>j«- 

, nnca waa slow and tmimpasEioned, di^e'p Wi4 te'* S.'o. \^ja»-. -'•ti-'&>-'^ 
broud Scottish accent; his manners gentte, tnoieaV Mi.a.TVoss»«."wv>^^^ 
'- ji (jomjiflDy where he was r.ot Imo'srn, WTiVa^aa'P"'^'^'^^*'- ^,^b^ 
- * i/iJ.v passed the wlwlo tlma in 5iix(,xMi.^'to& «« 
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tioDB. When ha entered a room, men of letters, men of aoienea^ 
snj, militaiy men, artists, ladiea, even little children, tbrongsd 
roand him. I remGnibt^r a celebrated Swedish nrliat liavin^ beeQ 
instructed hy him that rata' whiskers make the moat pliant painting- 
brushes; IntUcB would npyeal to him on tlia best HieanB of deTising 
gmtes, curicfj smoking clumneys, warming their houses, Eind obtaia- 
mir flint tuloi'i. 1 ciia. speak from exporienceof his teaching me hoi 
to ranke a duluiiuer and improve a Jew'E-harp," Wkat Jof&ey sail 
of IliOBteftiu-sngine may ba applied to the coaterfation of its parent 

tlint, like the tronk of an elephant, it could pick up a pin or : 

BJt oek. 

Watt returned to his little -workshop at Heath field, to proceed 
the completion of hia diminiBhing-maohine for copying basts 
Btatues. His hnUit'traH, immediately on liaing, tfi answer all lettei _ 
requiring attention ; then, after breakfust, to proceed into the wor^^ 
sUop adjoining Lis bedroom, attired in his woolen enrtout, Ma ' 
leatiier apron, and the rusiie hat which he had worn Bomo forty 
years, and there go on with hin macliine. Ha snooeeded with it so 
i'nj as to produce BpecimensotitsperforraBncefl, wliichlie distribntod 
amongst hi- friends, jocularly deBcribing tliemaa "the prodttotions of 
avonngartistjustenterini^into hiaeightj-thirdyenx." But the hand J 
of the workman was stopped by death. Tlie machine reraaine^H 
luifinishod, and, what is a singular teetimonj- to the Rl;ill nnd peV«^| 
neverance of a man who liad invented bo much, it is almost his onlyV 
unlinished work. -^H 

Ue uos fully conscions of his approaching end, and expresee^H 
ftom time to time his sinoere gratitude to Divme Providence for tti^H 
blessinga which he had been peruiitted t« enjoy, for his length ad^| 
daya, and his exemption from the infirmitieH of age. "I am verj^H 
aenaiLlfi " said he, to the mourning friends who bad assemblegj 
round his death-bed, "oftheattBuhmeat you show me, and I hasteo^| 
to thank you for it, as I am now come to my lust illneBs." He paHsejV 
quietly away from the world on the 19th of Auguat, 1819, in huifl 
eighty-third year. A atatne by Chnntrey — perLiaps the greatesl^B 
work of that master— baa been planed in Handsworth Church. wher»'ij 
Watt lies burieil, and justifies the compliment paid to the sculptor, 1 
that he "cut breath;" for when uncovered before the old servants ■ 
assembled roTind it at Soho, it ao powerfully reminded them of tbeiT I 
master, that they "lifted up their voiaes and wept." Watt hits been .1 
fortunate in hia monamental honors. The colossal statue in West- M 
minster Abbey, also from the chisel of Chantrey, bears upon it an. I 
epitaph from the pen of Brougham, which in beyond all compariEon M 
the finest lapidary inscription in the English litnguage, and amontr M 
itsotheraignol merits haa one which appertains rattier to its snbiaiA'V 
than its author, that, lofty as is the eulogy, every word of » itM 
■trictly true. ■ 
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ABOUT forty years Etnce, a little boy, the eon of a colliery en- 
Ijiueman at Killing'worth, dresiied in n Buit of-bomel; gray 
Btnff, cut oat by his father, vbb acooatoiDed to lide toKewcuii- 
f ile doily upon u donkey, for thoparpoBoof attend^g Bchool there. 
Tenis poaBed. aai the boy became a man tnownto ■woild-widefame 
as Rubeit StepboiiBoa, the en^neer. He died, nsd on tiie 14th of 
Octubec, 1859, lia was laid to restin Westminster Abbev,Bide by eids 
with tbe departed tingB, Btatesmen, and great men ofhia country. 

Only tea years before, the remains of Geortje Stephenson, the fa- 
tlier, were quietly interred in a BmoU church on the outskirts of the 
' town of Chesterfield, follon'ed to the grave prmcipally by Ma own 
r vork-people. The evtsat excited little interest beyond the bounds 
I of that secluded locality. Yet George Step henaon, thna obscurely 
r buried, wHstheinventorofthepasaeiigetlocoraotive, andthefoander 
[ of the now gigantic railway Bystem of England, and of the world: 
\ ftcd it is only within the lost few years that the public have learned 
' nu bis biography tiow greot a man then passed Irom the earth, 
at the honors which George Stepiienson failed to leceivs during 
is life and at his d>^ath, and which, in the atrengtb of Ills selt'-de- 
C pendeDce, he would have been the hist to seek, have at length not 
I unworthily beenrefiected upon his eminently merilorioua son; and 
L those who hereafter read his tablet and contemplate his monumenl 
t in WeBtminator Abbey will probably not foil to remember that Rob- 
It erf: Stephenson was himself one of the beeit products of his great 
[ fether's manly affection, his noble cbaraoter, and his indelatigable 
[ industry. 

I Gv'ery reader now knows the story of the father's life, — his early 
I encounter with poverty and difficulty, his atrenuons endeavors after 
f wlf-education, lus detenu inati on to gain "initight," into ail thedetails 
K of his business, his patience, his bravery, his self-discipline nniiHeLC> 
BplianoA. Bat greatest af all was IfismajiVl \«i«^AxVik«^>>>i^N 
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knd his resolution, formed almost as soon xts the boy '^'as born, and 
steadily acted out in his life, that no labor, nor pains, nor self-denial 
should be spared to furnish him -with the best education that it was 
in his power to bestow. His own words on the subject are memor- 
able. " In the earlier period of my career," said he, '* when Kobert 
was a little boy, I saw how deficient I was in education, and I made 
up my mind that he should not labor under the same defect, but 
that I would put him to a good school! and give him a liberal train- 
ing. I was, however, a poor man ; and how do you think I managed? 
I betook myself to mending my neighbors* clocks and watches at 
nights, after my daily labor was done, and thus I procured the means 
of educating my son." 

The father, moreover, taught the son to work with him, and 
trained him as it were to educate himself. When a^little fellow not 
big enough to reach so high as to put a clock-head on, his father 
would make him mount a chair for the purpose; and to **help fa- 
ther," became the proudest work which the boy then, and ever after, 
could take part in. This daily and unceasing example of industry 
and application, working on before the boy's eyes in the person of a 
loving and beloved father, imprinted itself deeply upon his mind, 
in characters never to be effaced . A spirit of self-improvement took 
possession of him, which continued to influence him through life; 
and to the close of his career ho was proud to confess that, if his suc- 
cess had been great, it was mainly to the example and training of 
his father that he owed it. 

When Robert went to Mr. Brace's school at Newcastle, he was a 
rough, unpolished country lad, speaking the broad dialect of the 
pitmen; and the other boys would tease him occasionally, for the 
purpose of provoking an outburst of his Killingworth Doric. But he 
was kindly of disposition, and a diligent pupil; Mr. Bruce frequent- 
ly holding him up to the laggards of the school as an example of 
good conduct and industry. He was accustomed to spend much of 
his spare time at the rooms of the Literary and Philosophical Insti- 
tute; and when he went home in the evenings he would recount to his 
fathor the results of his reading. • Sometimes he was allowed to take 
to Killingworth a volume of the "Repertory of Arts and Sciences," 
which the father and son studied together, George laying p^eat stress 
upon his son's being able to read and understand the plans and di- 
agrams without reference to the written descriptions. Sometimes 
tbey tried chemical experiments together, assisted by Wigham, a 
nei.jliboring farmer's son; and occasionally Robert experimented on 
his own account* as, for instance, upon the cows in Wigham's in- 
closure, which he electrified by means of his electric kite, making 
them run about the field vitli their tails on end, and on an other oc- 
caai'on upon Lis father's Galloway when stondm^atthe cottage door 
-o^rJjr JraoekiDg the pony down by the Bmartneaa oit\i€i^o^\L, 
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eftfetylamp, and Boberbwas present and asRiatecl in making matij of 
the experimoutBnpontheflce-dasipbioiighti'rom KUUngwoith pits. 
On one occasion, George was engnRed in eiperimenting by mtans 
of a guBOiiietet iind pln»a receivers borrowed fiom tLo Newcastle In- 
Htitute; Nicholas Wood being appointed to turn the cocks, and Ko- 
bert to time the experiment. The fliune being observQ'l to descend 
in the tube, ths word \raB given to tucQ the cock, but unfortuniitelf 
Wood tamed it the wiong way, the gas exploded, nnd the apptiro- 
tus wna bloM'n to pieces, though t'oitunntely no one vb,b hurt. At 
other times, Kobeii was engaged in embodjiug in n practiot shape 
the dr'iwings of machines and instruments whicli hefoand described 
is the books he read ; among other things, coustruoting a theodo- 
lite xplrit-lerer, on which he engraved the words, "Bobert Stephen- 
eon, fecit." Another of his works, while he was at Bmcs's ecbool, 
WAS the sun-dial, the joint work of fnther nnd son, oonstruotf d sfter 
much study and labor, and eventually fiied over the cottage door at 
KiUingwortli, where it in still to be seen. Not long since Mr, Ste- 
phenson visited the phico with some friends, and pointed out the very 
desk in the little toom of the cottage at which he had studied tha 

. plan of the dial and tialcalnted tha latitude of his village. 

The youth leftschool well grounded ia the ordinary branches of 
education, and an adept in arithmetio, geography, and algebra. 

" In his after life, he with good reason attached much importance to 
the thorough tritining in matheinntica which ho received at Bmce's 
Bchool, and considered that it hud been the foundation of much of 
.his success as aa engineer in the higher walks of the profession. 

' His lather at flrstdentined himfor tbebnsinessof acoal-miiier, and 
irith that object apprenticed him to Nicholas Wood, then chief 
Tiowet of KiUingwortli. While thus engaged, ilobert acquired a fit- 
miliarity with nndergronnd work, whiuli afterwards proved of much 
value to him; and, in the evenings, after the day's work was over, 
he pursued his studies in mechanics under tha ej-e of his father, 
vho had by this time been advanced to thepot^t of chief engine- 
wright of the colliery. 

The Hillingworth locomotive was now in full work, and Eobort 
bocamofamiliar with its every detail. The possible adaptation of the 
engine to more important uses than the hauling of coiU to the ship- 
ping-place, the improvement of the steam-blast lemployed in all the 
engines constructed by Steplien^on subsequent to the year 1815), 
and the enla^ement of the heating surface, io as to produce 
« more rapid supply of steam, formed the subject of repealed 

' evening discussiona in the cottage of the Stephcnsons. Of the 
two„ the youth was at that time by much the most sanguine, his 
lather "holding him hack" by setting np all monQC^ cS. iJai,<i2sM«>a. 
for him to answer, and thus in themort rflw,\,-aB.\.-Bo.-i c^i^.'C-v^a.^:vB!^,^^ 
taaaltieeaad stimulating liis iaveii.tvJeii.eaB. TA. ■«i**»a'VC\^^^ 
J&r bolh, fall of discipPine, co-npeTClioTi. »eU-\TQ.V«y*^^^^ ^* 

»(n*fi7j- advancing m^ohanioil aWlity. 
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The father, however, was not satisfied with the knowledge whicb 
h's son might thus laboriously acquire by studying in company with 
himself at Killin.urworth. He was fully conscious of his own want 
of scientific knowledge, which had hampered him at every stage of 
his career. Above all things, he desired that liobert should be well 
grounded in the principles of natural science ; for which purpose 
he felt it would be necessary to place him under disciplined teach- 
ers. He resolved, accordingly, to send Bobert to Edinburgh Uni- 
vei-sity, where he spent the winter and summer sessions of 1820-21, 
attending the classes of Natural Philosophy under Sir John Leslie, 
Mineralogy under Professor Jamieson, and Chemistry under Dr. 
Hope. Young Stephenson was one of the most diligent and hard- 
working students ^f his year. He took copious notes of all the lec- 
tures, which he was accustomed carefully to write out, and afterwards 
to consult, even to the close of his life. One evening, a few years 
ago, an engineering friend was discussing with him in his library in 
Gloucester Square some scientific point, when Mr. Stephenson rose, 
and took down from the shelves a thjck volume, for the purpose of 
consulting it. On the question being asked, * * What have we here ?" 
he replied, "When I went to college, Iknew the diflSculty my father 
had in collecting money to send me there; before going I studied 
shorthand, and while at Edinburgh I took down verbatim every lect- 
ure I attended ; every evening before I went to bed I transcribed 
those lectures word for word, and you see the result in that range 
of books." 

It was a good custom of Professor Jamieson, at the close of eaoh 
session, to select the most diligent and meritorious of his pupils to 
accompany him in a botanical and geological excursion over some 
of the most interesting parts of Scotland; and Bobert Stephenson 
was one of these favored pupils at the close of the session of 1820-21. 
Only about a year before his death, when he was making an excur- 
sion in his yacht with a party of friends through the Caledonian 
Canal, he took occasion to point out some of the ground which he 
had gone over during that delightful excursion with his professor, 
and he then expressed the practical advantages which he had derived 
from studying the great works of the Creator upon the chart of 
Nature itself. The student's excursion ended, Bobert returned to 
Rillingworth; and his father was a proud man when his son reported 
the progress he had made, and, above all, when he laid before him 
the prize for mathematics which he had won at the University. The 
cost of the year's education was about eighty pounds ; but though a 
large sum in the estimation of both father and son at the time, 
George then and afterwards declared that it was one of the best in- 
vestments of money which he had ever made. 

We have been ^2i as particular in descxlbm^ Hk^ severe! stages in 
^e education of Mobert £ltephenson, axxdtYiQ «k0.viNe^w\.^\i\R>a.\a% 
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■tfthet took in Uie process, bscanfle it was thus that the rontidiitiODH 
of his otUtrBcter TBI's laid. Tlie young man -was now to enter bj 
liiinself npnn tlie rond of life, fnrtiiled by good example, hia habits 
woll trained, hia faculties well disciplined, and fully conscioua that 
" ~ LSBUe rested mainly with liimHelf. Foi several year^ more, how- 
r, lie remained under his father's eye, pasBingthioii^htb a adipir- 
Able diseiplino of tlie workaLop, to wliiou. he himself in after yeara 
jraa nocustomed to attach tha greatest imporlAnce. At the meeting 

-Of Mechanical Bnginters, held at Kewl^BKtle, in August, 1858, he 
.used these wards: " Haying been brought up originally as amechan- 
ioal engineer, and seen perhaps ns niBoh as any one of the other 
branchea of the profeasion, I feel j ustiaed in jnaisting that the civil 

.engineering department ia best founded upon tha mechanical 
knowledge obtained in the workshop. I have ever been fully con- 

. Ecioua bow greatly my civil engineering Las be«n toodifled by the 
mechanical knowledge which I acquired from my father; nna the 

, further my eiperienuehas advanced, the mora havel been convinced 
that it is necessary to oduoite an eagineer in tha workshop. That 
JB the ednciition emphatically whith in calculated lo render the enqi- 

,pferiaost intelligent, most'useful, and the fullest of reaonrcesin 

, times of diffionltj." 

In 1824 aeorgo Stephenson wns busily engi^ei in tlie aonHtraction 
3f the Stockton and Dtrlingtoa Railway; aad at the same time 
Eobert was employed in the locomotivn luunalactory already com- 

;^menced at Newcastle, in superintending the construction ot No. 1 

r engine, the "Active," for that railway; the ^ame engine that was 
lately pLtoed ttpon a pedestal in front of the Darlington station. He 
WOH also busy doiiguing the fixed engine for the lii;as3elton incline, 
. .whicli he oooipluted by the end of the year, when he left England. 
\taic a time to take chnrjje Of the engines and maidiinery of a mining 
,4oaipaQy newly eatuhlished in Colombia, Sonth America. Severe 
ittady luid closo application had begun to tell npon Iils health, and 
ibis father conRonted th it he shoul.l accept the sitoatinn which bud 
tteen offered him, in the hope that the change of scene and occupa- 
,tion might reHtoro him to health ajid strrngth, though ill able to 
idispense with Lis valuable aKsistunce at that luiportunt ariaitt in his 

Tiia D.irlington line was finish'.'d and opened, and its succo'ib was 
■nch m to eucourage tha Liverpoalmerehautssliovtly after to jirojuv.t 
tlu-ir uiideitaktng of n railway between that town and Uauahentei. 
The diffleiiltioH encountered inobtamiu;; tha act, iind in conatr acting 
'■' - riiilwiiy D-croaa Chat SIohb, are among the most interaaiing (ihap- 
iii Geoi^e SlephenBon'a lit:; and need not be advarti'd ti here. 

n bejiiin the battle of tha ioiioinotUe, on! thatee-n. AWmsNai;^*. 

between Iheadvocales of lixeil auA ttn,\e\vB?,OTi'S.-tts*>.^ef«'Jf''^'"; 

pheas"a elnniiing iihuost nlona mhia ■ai\-«irea.fj nt '■^'ifc]'^™^'^- . 

thiajaactate lie wrote to his son, uiijiaB^ua ^o lelwM^^a™*^ 
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fata of tha loeomotJTe hung upon the issna. Aocoidingly we find" 
Robert SbepbeuBon Bgaia returned to Engl&nct, and in ohai'ge at tbe 
locomotivQ njunofactory at Newcaatle, by the end of the year 1827. 
Prom this timD forward Robert was ns his father'a right baud, forti- 
hing bin arguments, illustrating bis viaws, embodying his ideas in 
defiuita shapes, writing bis reports to tbe directorn. eiposing tha 
fallacies contained in the argumenta put forward by the adTocataa 
of fixed engines, and in kU ways energetically fighting by the sido 
of his father the battle of tbe locomotive. At length their jciint pet- 
Hsveranae produced its effect; a prize was offered for the best looo- 
motive, and George and Robert Stephenson's engine, the "Eocket," 
von the prize at Bainbill. Mr. Booth fumiabed the idea of the 
mnltitabalar boiler; Geoi^e Stephenson famished the general plan 
of tbe engine; but the worliing ontof tbe whole details, on wbicb bo 
much depended, was carried out by Robert Stephenson himself in 
the manafaotocy at Newcastle. SuccBEsful, however, though tha 
performances of that engine were, it was but the beginning oERobert 
Stephenson's labors. For many years after, ha continued to devote 
himself to perfecting tbe locomotive in all its details; and it was 
astonishing to observe the rapidity of the improvements eObeted, 
every engine tttmad out of the Stephenson workshops exhibiting on 
advance upon its predecessor in point of speed, power, and working 
efflaiency. 

The sneoess of railwaya being now proved, railway projects multi- 
plied in all directions, and Mr. Stephenson then decided to eular 
upon the business of b civil enRinear; the first railway laid out by 
him being the Leicester and Swaaington line; after which, in oonr- 
junetion with his father, be was appointed engineer of tha London 
and Birmingham Railway. It is related as an illustration of his con- 
scientious perseverance in laying ont this line, that, in tbe cotirss at 
his examination of tha country between liOndon and Birminghain,, 
ha walked over the whole intervening districts upwards of twen' 
imea. The difficulties encountered in carrying out this undertakh , 
D those early days of railway-making were of tbe most formidablt 
kind, the most important being the oonstmotion of.tba Kilsby Tun< 
nel; but by perseverance and skill added to his previous hnowledga 
of mining opurations, which proved of great aeryiee to bim , they 
inrmounted; and the success of tha London and Birming- 
ham Railway speedily introduced our young engineer to a vast and 
prosperous business, in which he continued to bold Ihe vary first, 
place to tbe close of his life. It was stated in his presence at tha 
celebration of the openiogof tbe High Laval Bridge at Nawca-tlea 
few years ago, that not less than eighteen hundred and fifty mileg 
of railway had then been constructed after his designs and ondi 
sapermtendenoe, itt no outlay of Bcventy millions sterling. 
■iOa Fsrliameatary businees wsa neoessarfl^ esXeoavia- 'Vn. ft 
*w«/on oTiSifl ie appeared as thoenginaot ioino t«f««i*C0B.Tvttn 
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three Buhemes; and he might have been en^neer fur u nianj mote, 
if he would hava bIIotoiI liia name to appear in cnniiection iiith 
them. On nil qnestionB of rnilnny -working and nxilvay conetTno- 
tion, his eyidenoe una cat;eily souftht and highly valued. Into the 
oontroTerny respecting the compaiative mentH of the narroiv and 
broad gauges, and the 1 01:0 motive as compared with the atniospherio 
iystem, he threw himself with more tbnn ordinnn' eoienti&e keen- 
nesH. He was the bend and front of the opiioaition to his fviend 
Bninel'H icnoTations, and the reaolt proved thnt his views were cor- 
rect The most vohemtnt Farliamentary Gtraggle of ibis kind 
oeonrred in the session of 18i5, when the rival Hohemea of Brunei 
and Slepbansoa were before Parliament, — the one promoting the 
Northumberland Atiuospherio. and tha other the NewcaBtle and 
Berwick (locomotive) line. The former was recommended to the 
Commons Committee by Mr. Sergeant Wrangham, an calculated to 
be "B, resfsctoNe line, and not one that waa to be converted into n 
road for the accommodation of thecoal'Ownersof the diatrict;" and 
Mr. Brunei summed np bin evidence in Iheaen-oids: "In sbort, 
xapidity, comfort, safety, and economy are its reoommendationa." 
Ur. Btephpnann was examined at cieat length, and his evidence 
must have had its dtio weight with the Committee, who jiassed the 
preamble of hia bill; and the ahareholdsr^ were thus saved much 
nseleaa eipenditnre, for after the Inpaa of a few years the atmoH- 
pbeiie aystem was everywhere abandoned. 

The High Level Bridge at Newcastle formed port of the east ooait 

iCyttem of railways, of which Kir. Stephenson wa3 then the engineer, 
^'■"iding from London to Berwick. This noble work ocoupind 
I yearn in construationi anil it waa opi^ncd by her Mngeaty on 
19th of Angust, 1849. It is a lanoh finer architectural atructnre 
than any of the great iron bridges aubaoquently erected by Mi. Bto- 
phenaon; combining, also, in a remarkable degree, the qualitteaof 
strength, rigidity, and durability. The bridge and viaduotapproftcb- 
ing it are of great length, being, together, about four tbonsejid feet. 
The bridge spans the Tyne between Newcastle and Oateahead, and 
posses completely over the roofs of the bouses which till the valley 
on either aide the rirer. The prospect from the bridge ia most 
atrihingi the Tyne, full of shipping, lies a hundred and thirty feet 
below, the funnels and masts of ateamera being visible, when th« 
auoke allows, far down the river, been from beneath, the bridge ia 
vary majestic, the impreas of power being grandly atnmped upon it. 

|Ose of the most important features of Che bridge —charactenstio of 
'" Mr. Stephensou's structures, but especially ao in this case— til iti 

,„,.bty. It is a double bridge, formings direct road, connooting tha 
Imsy towns of Newcastle and Gateshead with each other, at the same 
time that it iHnn integral part of the railway a'istetQ,TvWiviife-»"\i\<i^'*a* 
tralSii li.v the east coast hotwaau Eng\!vn,a aiii'feco'CvBii.iSa '^f^^^- 

p#M o'liiisut trsttk ef jpuge; and it vfiiV v***^"^^^ \aia»:\Q,«»\.''»"™» 
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oentnries to come, the fueat nnd maet rtpproprinte 
Newcastle to the native genius of the SteplicnsonM. ^h 

Another of Mr. Stephen son's f;reat strnctares is his well-knoitaV 
BritEUiniQ Bridge across the Menai Straits, — a miisteil; work, the resaKV 
of laborioos ciilculDilioii, founded on painat^ing experiment, coUi- v 
bined with eminent constmative genius and high moial and intel-'l 
lectual cournijc. The originulidea embodied by Mr. tStephunaon ia.ifl 
this bridgawasthe applioatton of wrouglit-icon tubes in the foim ^fl 
an aerial tannul, for the purpose of spanning this arm ot the sea bI>I 
Hucb a height as to enable vessels of large burden to pass nuddtu;'! 
neath in fall saJL Thu arch was rejected, aa iacompatible with tli» J 
require mentH of the Ai^C of Parliament, and the engineer was thro«i|^ 
npoo hia own reaonrces to overcome the apparently inanrmotuiMH 
able difSculties of the puasage. After rouuli re&action and atudj', tte^f 
Buheme of a wronght-iron hollow beam, of gigantic diioenaionB, iva4^| 
adaptHd;Mr.BtepltensonreehngsatiBtied that the principleRonwtuokH 
theideawos fonuded was nothing mora than an extension of those iaV 
daily use in the profesaioQ ot the engineer. While his mind wai-T 
still ODcapiedwith the snbject in ita enrlier stages, nn accident o_ 
curred to the Fi ince of Uaies iron Eteamahip, al Blockw.,11, whioh \ 
singulnxly oorroboratt;d Mr. Stephenson's vian-a as to the strength , 
of wrought-iron beams of large diiuenBioux, While launching thik ', 
vesnel, the cleat of thu bow gave way, in consequence of the bolta"^ 
breaking, and let the vensel down so that the bilga came io contoot^ 
with the wharf, and she remained suspended between the water 
and the wharf for a distance of aboat cQ<i hundred and ten feet,.< 
without injury to the jilates of the ship, thus proving her greal i 
strength. Tho illosiratiou was welRiiued, and so fully con&rmed'J 
the calculations which Itlr. Stephenson h.:id already made on tl 
strength of tubular structures, that it greiUly relieved his oniit-t 
and converted his confidence into a certainty that ha had not n 
dertoken on improcti cable task. Then commenced a series of ebib- 
ornte oiperimenta, in which the engineer was ably aBKisted by Pro- 
fessor Hod gkinson, Mr. Foirbairn. und)^. K. Clnrke, to deteimia* '.' 
thu best form, thickness, and dimensions of the required tubts, i 
that asHaranco might be made doubly sure. Every detail was vai 
fully attended to. and not a poiut was neglected that could add ta ' 
the efBcienoy and security of the stnicture. Aa Mr. StuphensoB' 
himself said, at the opening of the bridge for traffic: "The trueanftn 
accurate calculation of all the conditions aud elements essential b 
the safety of the bridge had been a source not only of mental, bniL 
□f bodily toil; including, as it did a combination of abstract thougl^ < 
and weUnsonsidered experiment adequate to the magnitude of tJ ~ 
project." Mt. Stepheoeon's aoiiaty was very great during the b 
isproceijs of raising the tubes, and it is said that for tiiree weeks 
.oe •FOB nJmfst sleepless. Sir F. Head, Iiowbnm, tAiAtra, Viw^qu ttia 
■'ooii3uo£ fyUofriog tk» raJsiHB of tlia llaaliiibs,'«iie».a\«»vvjVsKn 
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(he Boene of HO nun J days barassing opeTatioHR, he obserred, niti- 
ting on a plBtroT:a which had been erected to enable Home of tbe 
XQOre favored spei^CcLtors to command a good view of the preccdiiifj 
iiSay's operations, a gentlemiin reclining entirely by himBult^ smok- 
ing ft oi^r, and as if ol moat indolently gazinj at tha aiirial gaUery 
Wore him. It was the father looking at his ocw-liorn childl Be 
hadstrolleddotrnftonktheceighborin^' village, after hisfiidtaound 
jundrefreshia!; sleep for weakH; to hohold in sunshine and aoiitndo 
'&at whith, during a weary period of gestation, bad been either 
mjaterioDsly moving in his brain, or, like a vision,— sonjetimea of 
good omen, and sometimes of bad, — bad, by niglitaa well as by day, 
been flitting across bis mind. 

The Victoria Bridge, across the St. Lawrence, near Slontrenl, is 
constructed on tbfi same principle as the Britannia Bridge, but on a 
much larger scale; tlio Victoria Bridge, with its ^pproachsB, beina 
onitr sixty yards short of two miles inlengtli. In its gigautio strenj^U 
and majesuc proporlions, there is no striictarQ to compare with it 
in ancient or modem times. It oonBists of not less thiin twenty- 
five immense tubular bridges joined into one; the great oentrul span 
being three hundred and thirty feet, tha others two hundred and 
forty-two foet in length. The weight of wrongbt-iron in the bri.Igo 
is about ten thonsand tons; and the piers are of massive atone con- 
taining some eight thousand tons eiLoh of solid masonry. Of thiti 
last and greatest of his works, it is to be lamented that the ent-iuecir 
'id not livQ to see the completion. 
For many yearji bia time was completely oconpied with the \>to- 
otion of railway bills, the surveying of new lines for many <om- 
_ mies, and ^ving evidenoe for IhoKe companies in Pavliament, as 
lVellassnperintendingthBoon^t^uctionof^■Bi^woyworkainprogteKa. 
I>oring this bnsy period of hia life hia iueomewna very large, and 
his acpumnlntion of property was rapid,— far beyond any previous 
wample of engineering gain. And when hia titherdiert, in 1818, 
bequeathing to him hia valuable collieries, hia absre in tba engine 
manufactory at Newcastle, ami bis accnmnlated envings, Boberb 
Btephenuon occupied tbe position of an engineer millioniare, — the 
-flint of the race. Ha continued, however, to live in a qniet style, and 
;h be bought pictures, and indulged in tbe luxury of a yacht, 
not live up to his income, which went oa accumnlatlDg. He 
family to inherit his fortune, and he could, therefore, afibrd 
be generous — which he was, to hie lionor— to tbe educational in- 
' itions of his native town. The Newcastle and Literary In atltuta 
liberally assisted fais father and himself with books and appar- 
in tbe days of their obscurity; and he accordingly presented 
Institute, durioghia lifetime, with a sum of above £3,0l'Q. to- 
wards paying off the debt wliith I&3 b.ea.-ii.\^ ■ci'psra. 'tVo "\».'^i»i'«^-^ 
eonditiooal oa its local suuportBnifiii4'Hia\.\iQT6iviai-^iiii*.'^*^^'^^ 
drtt wliiaktbey did. Itia wdlto »*m«a.rf.-w««iSB-'Si*»"°*°'*^'^ 
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of the edacational olftlma of the laoalities to wbiob they belong, ni 
of the institntoa which helped thera in t.heir youth. 

Mr. Stephenson was grenUy esteemed in hia piofeasion, snct 'vhen 
any diffioolty arose, he wan prompt to Tender hia best advice and 
BSBlstance. Wlien Kr. Brunei was occupied with his first fcattless 
eflbrta to Innnch the Great Eastern, at the close of one most dis- 
bcartcning dav'awork, he wrote Mr. i^tepbenson, nrging him to 
come down to Blackwall on the fullowinc; morning, and confer with 
him as to further meaeures. Next morning Mr. ijtephenaon was in 
the ya.rd at Slackirnll shortly after aii: oV.lock. and he remained 
there until dusk. While supei-intending tlie operations abont mid- 
day, he rama to the end of a balk of timber wliich canted up, and 
ho fell np to Ub middle in the Thames mnd. He was merely in big 
ordinary dress, witliont any great coat (though the weather waa hit- 
ter cold) and with only thin, hoots upon hia feet. He was urged ta 
leave the ynrd and ebange his dress, but, with his nsnal diaregarii 
of health, hia reply was, '■ O, never mind me, I'm qoite used to this 
BOrt of thing," and lie went paddling about in the mud, smoking 
hia ciijar until almost quite dark, when the work of the day was com- 
pleted. The consequpnce of this piposnre was an inSamlQBtiou of 
the langa, whioh kept him to his bed for a fortnight. 

No man conld be more beloved than Mr. Stephenson was by a 
wide circle of friends. His pupils and juniors in the profession 
regarded him with a sort of worshit); and he even ran some risk of 
being spoiled by the adulation witli which tliey surrounded bim. 
But he preserved his siraplieity, hia modeBty, and his manlinefis, 4 
through all. He was n kind and pleasant companion, verynnafieo- 
ted, cordial, and communicative. PoBseasing ample means, ha 
waa enabled to do many benevolent acts, particularly to those whoi 
had worked with him in the early port of his career; and he wu' 
elwayit ready to help on the deiierving and the industrioua. 

He WHS greatly honored in his life, though he died untitled. Like 
his father, he was offered knighthood, and declined it; but he ac- 
cepted the honora of foreign potentates for whom he bad performed 
important services. Sy the King of the GelgiuiB he was mads- 
Knight of tlie Order of Leopold; the King of Sweilen presented him 
with the Grand Cross of Olof ; and the Emperor of the French deco- 
ratadhim with the Order of the Legion of Honor. In 1857 the Uni- 
versity of Oxford conferred oa him the honor of D. C. I*. ; and for-, 
many years he represented Whitby in Parliament. The greateMt 
honor of all, however, was reserved for hia death, when he was laid 
to rest amidflt the pre at departed of England in We stmiaster Abbey. 

Among those who stood beside his[;rave were many of the friends- 
of his boyhood and his manhood. William Kell. Philip Staunton, 
iiadJoseph Glynn, his schoolfellows; Nicholas Wood, liis first moa- 
ner /a 4/iBA(7fiJD'es,9ofJife; Joseph Banda.ia,t^e^TC^B<iXotol^>i6\i-«Ki-, 
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ing the '^Booket,** which won the prize at EainhiU; Joseph Locke and 
John Dixon, his early prof essional companions ; Mr. Glyn, Mr. Ellis, 
and Mr. Joseph PeaRe,fast friends of his father,as well as himself ; down 
to Henry Weatherbnm, driver of the ** Harvey Combe," beside whom 
the engineer stood'on the foot-plate of the locomotive at the opening 
of the London and Birmingham Bailway. Besides these were 
many of the greatest living men cf thought and action, assembled 
at that solemn ceremony to pay their last mark of respect to this 
illustrious son x>f one of EngUnd's greatest workingmen. Kequiescat! 
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IT does one'i heart good to contempUte the life of Hneh a man ■ 
Dr. Arnold of liugby. He posBessed that qualitj of earneetnei 
which giyes force to every purjioee in Ufe. He was ful' ~ 
Etrong sympathTfoT all that was true and good in our modern ac 
movBoiBnte, and of as strong antipathy for all thai he conceived t 
bs false and unjiist He did battle in the cuubq that he ooDBcisn 
tiouBly felt to be right, with hiawhola heart and bduI- and wnged ftl 
uncompromising war agaiaat what seamed to him to be shams n" 
falsities. He was of the stern stuff of -which mnrtyra are made; 
when he saw bis way clear, and bis conscienoe approved, he ne 
hesitated at onoe to act boldly and energetionlly. We may notag 
withbirn in all the vie wa that he held and advocated; but wane 
tail to admire the nndeviating and high-minded consistency of b 
life, and the purity of the motivts on which he acted. 

The history of Dr. Arnold contains comparatively few incident! 
He was a scholar and a thinker, acting upon the world throngb 1 "^ 
soliool and Lis study, rather than taking an active part in it* pn 
tical movements and struggles. Be influenced it from without, al . 
Epoke to the men in action, aa if from a higher ephere. Thomi 
Arnold waa bom at West Cowea, in the lale of Wight, in 17B5. ^ 
father, who was the collector of customs at that place, died sodden] 
in ISDI. and left a large family to be provided for, Thomas ^tl 
youngest) being then only eii years old. His aunt undertook ti 
cars of Lia educntian, and sent him to Warminster School in 180 
where ho remnined four years, and then removed to Winoheate 
leaving that seminary in 1811. As a boy. he was shy and retirio) 
but he then formed numerous wnrm friendabips, which coutinaa 
through life. He waalond of ballad poetry, and while atWincbest 
wrote a long poem on the aubjecl of Simon de Monfort, whil 
obiaiaed for him the appellation of "Eoel i,iiio\i." BiA ii ' 
acboo! career tiiere wat, on tho whole, n' AVv'^ somukAdM- 
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, Tins elected a 
. ^ . 1 1815; and aubsequdiitl; obtained tha 
{fiiioQcelidr'a pnze for the University etisAys in Latin &nd Snglish. 
'" a looked back with delight to bis rasidence at Oxford, and 
ir agidn in fancy the beautifnl soeneiy of the neighborhood, 
.— Bagely Wood, und tjhotovei, with Uorapath neBtllng under it; 
filafleld, with ita green slope, and all tiie vuriety of Cumnoi Hill. 
^ had an intenee love of nature In all its aspects, and quite teToled 
__tnongst the benutifol scenery of Weatmoreland, where he had his 
_(*ural liome daring the later years of bis liie. While at Collega Ms 
I .inquiries beoame directed upon religioue subjects, and be was early 
beset by donbts and ei^ruples, tbruugb which most strong raiads 
have vigorously to Btruggle. But Arnold suuceeded in at length 
reaching wUit he felt to be firm ground, his nature Etiengthaned by 
the struggles which he had undergone. 

In Deoembur, 1818, he was ordained deaooo. at Oxford; in 1819 he 
Bottled at lialcbam with hia mother, aunt, and aister, taking in pnpilB 
to prepare thctn for the Universities; and in i&ili he married Juiry 
Penrose, (he voungest daughter of the Bector of Fledborough, Lin- 
colnshire, He rcuBBined at Laleham for nine years, diligently 
improving his mind, engaged in the study of Greek and Komon 
history, learning Cierman in order to read Niebutur, searchiag oat 
the deep meaning of the t^criptuies, and devoting himself to the 
improvement and culture of the minds of his pupils. Ha loved 
teaching, snd seemed to live for it, entering into the pursuits of his 
piBcholars, making tbem feel in love with knowledge aad virtue, giving 
bridiem new views of life and action, snd discoveriDg to ihem tha 
Bneans of being useful and truly happy. He loved bis pupils, and 
pktiiey loved him warmly in turn. He bathed with tliem, leiiped 
I . vita tbem, sailed and rowed with thf m, and entered into all their 
Muuaeraents, as well as intelloutaal occupations. 

His BUocess at Laltiham, and the high opiniou which began lo bs 

entertained of him by leading minds, direetad attention to Dr. . 

Arnold as the proper person tolill the office of Head Master of Bugby 

Gohool, on the resignation of Dr. Wool, for a longtime master of that 

Kademyi and on presenting himself as a candidate, he was at once 

"ileotodto the office in Deoeraber, 1327. In the following yenr he 

»oeived priest's orders; shortly after, ho took hia degree of B. D., 

jjkd D. D„ and entered upon his duties in Aogiist. lO'iS. Ha com- 

CBunced his work with the ardent zeal of a reformer. He had long 

E;4eplored the state of the publie schools of England, holding mauy 

Cof them to be seminaries of vice rather than of virtue, and he lotiged 

Uo try "whether hia notions of Christian education ware really 

■impracticable, and whether our syBt<'m of public schoots had not in. 

some nobl» elements which might ^loi-iQa \iOkii, ss^ibei. ■«» ^i*-* 

I ' iiaoj- bare ezpressod e. iegr«t lliat. hiiwAi, ■wi.'to.^^ ^sswi v***^*'' 
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mind, ilionld hava devotcid hia main ener|;ieB through Ufa to th* 
performaliDe of the duties of a, sohDolmsster. Bat he himself hod 
the proper fioCions of this liigb anlling, nad he felt that in formiag^ 
Influencing, and directing the minds of hnndreda of young xnen, 
\Fho wete to oooapy, many of them, prominent plncea in society, at 
the soma time th]it he was laboring to reform and to elevate tha 
entire H^atem of aohool eduoBtioD, be was really engaged in a oobls 
and elevating work. He tUrew himself into this work with great 
zenl, at first feeling his way, but gr^idually acting with greatBibold- 
ncas and deciaion. He snoceedei in onliating the hoya tliemxelrea ' 
ia Ilia labors, made them co-operators with himself in the improve- 
menta he sought to introduce, and the Te»alt van, tliat, in the 
coarse of a Tery few years, Rugby School was rendered one of tha 
most famous and aucceasful in England. 

It would occupy too mujh spaoe to detail the tenderness, the firm- 
nesB. the judgment, the kindness, and the Christinn aeal which tha 
master displayed in carrying out hia great purpose, and to exhibit 
by what moans he tired his pnpila with tiie love of trath, virtue, and 
integrity,— teas h in g them to do for themselves rathetthui to depend 
upon others for success. —treating them as gentlemen, and thoa 
making them such. — trusting them, conSding in them. stimulatiDg. 
them, and encouraging them. But, as waa to have been expected, 
there were many unruly spirits to be dealt with among an indis* 
criminate mass of three hundred boys; and miechievoas tendencteK 
and bad feeling aould not be altogether repressed among them. Oi 
oqeof these oconsions he exclaimed: "Is this a Ohristian achool? x'l 
cannot remain here if alt ia to ba carried on by constraint and foroe;] 
if I am to be here as a jailer. I would rather resign my office at onoa." 
And on another occasion, when ha had found it necessary to send. 
away some unmly boja. ho said: '-It ia not neceaaary that tbia 
should be a aohool of three hundred, or of one hundred, or of fifty 
boys; but it is neoeasary that it should be a school of Ohristinn. 

. gentlemen." And such stirring appeals to the generous nstui 
his boys rarely &itod in their affect. 

What Dr. Arnold mainly aimed at, waa to promote tha self-dovel, 
opment of the young minds committed to his charge, by enconro^ 
ing th^m to cultivate tbeirovn intellects. " I am sure, he used to 
say: " the temptations of intoUeot are not comparable to the temxita 
ations of dullness;'' and he often dwelt on "the fruit which he aboTS 
all things longed for, — moral though tfulness, — the engrossing lova 
of truth going along with the devoted love of goodnesri;" and agahi 
he said: "I anj quitesure tliat itisa mostBolamn duty to cultiTata 
our understandings to the ntlermost, for I have seen the evil moral 
consequences of fanaliciam to a greater degree than I ever expected 
to see them j'calizod ; and I am satisfied that a neglected intelleot ia.' 
farofleaer the cause of mischief to a man IVan n, ^etveAtft. ot tnoc 

- —'—-' " Se JoDRed to tmin men bo tUatftvey siiofi.ittvna'Ptttaii 
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own opinloBB honestly, and entertain tham dealdedly. Ba couli) 
aotbeor that nondcBCTipt in aooiety,— tha nsidmi ohonicter. " Neu- 
trality, bovever," he obaerred, " seems to ma a natural ^tate for men 
of fair honest;, moderate wit, and muuh indolence; t^ey cannot get 
strong iiapreBaions of what iatrua and right, und the weak imprea- 
eion, which is all that they can take, cannot oTercomeindoIeace and 
fear; I crave a strong mind for my children, for this rBason,^that 
they then have a chance, at least, of ap|ireciating truth keenly, and 
when a man does that, lionasty becomes coinparritiTely easy. " I 
would farmther," he snid. senda boy to Van Diemnn's Land, where 
he mnst work for his bread, than send him to Oxford to IIto in lux- 
nry, without any desire in his mind to avail himself of his advan- 
tages. Childishness in boys, even of good abilities, seems to me to 
be n growing fiiult, and I do not know to what to ascribe it, except 
to the greater nnmberof exciting books of amusement, like 'Piok- 
wiok' and ' Niokleby,' 'Bentley's Miscellany.' etc, eto. Tlieiie com- 
pletely satisfy all the intellectual appetites of a boy. which is rarely 
very roraciouH, and leave him totally palled, not only for his 
regalar work, which I conld well excuse in oomparison, but for good 
literature of all sort>i, even for history and poetry," 

At tlie same time, for mere oleveroess, whether in men or boys, 
without moral goodness, and mental strength, he hnd very little 
esteem. " Mere intellectual acnteness," he used to say, in speaking 
of lawyers, for ciampl.?, " divested as it is, in loo moriy cases, of aU 
that is comprehensive and great and good, is to me more revolting 
than the moat helpless imbecility, seeming to be almoat like the 
spirit o( Mephiatophiles." Again, "If there be one thing on earth 
which is truly admirable, it is to see Ood's wisdom blessing an 
inferiority of natural powers, where they have been honestly, tinly, 
and zealously cnltivated." Inspeakiiigof apupilof this ctiaractei, 
hesoid, "I would stand to that man kalin hand." Onue, at Lala- 
ham, when teaching a rather dull boy, he spake rather sharply to 
him. when the pupil looked up in his face and said, " Why do yon 
speak angrily, sir? indted I am doing the best I can." Years after- 
wards he used to telt the story to his children, nnd said, " I never 
felt BO much in my life, — that look and that F.peech I have noverfor- 
gotten.'' Insucha spirit did Dr. Arnold enter and proceed upon 
his work of educating young mindK, and the success that attended 
hisEffortH was immense, Ua excited quite an enthusiastic admira- 
1 tion among his pupiln, and many there are who confeae that they 
Vowe to him the main bent of their lives and actions, and all the good 
■ 1irhii,-h they have accomplished. Tliia feeling has by no means been 
• •laggerated by Mr, Hughes in his celebrated " Tom Brown's School 
I'Pays." 

M While thuq diligently occupied amon^ \\\3 -^ti-^Ws, wni, i.-sii'w™.- 
Uitoding, with ananiiouseye, the wUol.e\)ii6i.aBai'jlViav.'''*3*-?f'^S^ 
■^ .iraoid tooi the most eager inteieat m ftiB cai'(j»ii^ '*^'™** ^^^ 
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world Vltliont. He followed tha public moTementa of the day ^ntifl 
enthusiasm; ha waa a mt,n who coald not possibly be Deutral, aadH 
he at oQce toah hia side with the canna of progreas. In hia yoatttt 
Arnold bad been a oonservative; but the reading of hiatory, of ttta 
Bible, and Aristotle, with a free mind, Bona led bim entirely (li« 
other way. Hia feelioga were most intense, as to the negiu^t of thq 
poor by the rich, and the inja^itica and want of sympathy eierciaed 
totvard tha multitudinouBclaRseB. "lthaantBme,"he said, " almost 
night and day. It fills me ivith aatosiahment lo aee antialavery and 
missionary societies so buny with the ends of tha earth, and yet alt 
the worst evils of slavery and heathenism existing amoDg ourselves." 

Again, in 1840, he saya: "Theatateof the timeaissogrevionB, that 
it reiiUy pieroes through all private happiness, and hwmls me daily 
tUce n persona! cnlaiaiiy." Again and again doas he give eipreasion 
to aimilar desponding views in his letters to his intimate friends, 
"It seems to me," he said, " tbnt people are not enough aware of ths 
monatrona state of society, absolutely witliont a pnrollel in the bis- 
toiy of the world; with a population poor, miserable, and dpf;raded, 
both in body and mind ss much as if they were slaves, and yet onlled 
freemen, anil having a power eu; SQch. of oonoerling and combiniiig 
plans of risiugq. which makes them ten times mote dangproua than 
alavea. And the hopes entertained by many, of the effects to bs 
wronght by new (ihurcliea and aohoois, whiletheBocialevilsof their 
condition are left uncorrected, appear t« ma to be utterly wild." 
The Com Laws and the Debt, the moreasing mortgages on lend and 
industry, oppresaed hia mind like a nightmare. He could n _H 
bimaelfofthethouehtof theaotbinoH. He feared that "too lattr^^ 
werathe words which must bo aiGsed to every plan of teformingi^l 
society in England. " The Eaglish nattonj' be observed, " are likaia 
a man in a lethargy; they are never roused from their oonservatiBlA 
lilt mustard poulticea are put to theirfeet.'' 
higher olasscs, at the aame time roused his extreme ire. " There ii 
said he, "no earthly thing more mean and despicable ii 
than an English gentleman destitute of all sense of his responsibi 
iti<-B and opportunities, and only reveling in the Iniui' 
hi^h civilization, and thinking himself a great person" 

Ha endeavored to give his views on these Kabject3apTaotini.l direo« I 
iiou, and labored toor^izBaeocietv " for drawinitpublio attention.' J 
to tie atato of the laboring classes throtlghout the kingdor' *' "-■ "■ 
the plan never come to maturity. He tried to establish a newspapc 
bat it fiiiled after a few nnmbera. He wrote letters in the S*" 
Gourant and the Herts Keformer, an.l thus endeavored to ro 
pnblic attention. "I have n testimony to deliver,"he)'aid; ' 
Kiitc or die." Hia scholastio studits wera all prosecuted with ii 
Eia Grosk and Uomnn History was ■' not nn idle inqniH 
) oges and forgotten ii ' ' . -- - ^^ ■ --.- 

'reaaat, Sttad not ■" --' 
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DR. ABNOLD. (7 

mfbrtlieiiiRtTaatlonof thenUtesman and tiiesoholnT." "My abbor- 
inoe of aouaervatiam ," be obseiveil at nnotlior time, "is not becanss 
It checks liberty, — in an Gntnblisbed democrEuif it vouM favor lib- 
toty; bat becniiiieit checks tha growth of mankind in msdom, f;ood- 
Stesii, [ind hapjiiness, by striving to maintain institutions which are 
lif necessity lein]>OTary. and thus never hindering change, but ofti^u 
depriving the Changs of half its value." Yet Dr. Arnold, decided 
ihongb. his views were, mightbe said to belong to no " party," either 
^^^ the State or in tiiaChiiri;li. Hia independence wan too Rreat,— 
is opiiLiona were eo entirely self-formed and eliihorated, and held 
pith snob tenacity, that he was not a man who conld jof; qnietly 
long in the train of any "jiarty," He was Btrongiy in favor of Cath- 
dUo emancipation, and wrote an eloquent pamphlet in its fuvor; but 
Btrnnge to say, for reasons which hn stated equally strongly, he was 
^^^~ posed to tie emancipation of the Jews, 

Jo Charoli questions, hia viowa wore eqnoUy bold and decided. 

Blood quite aloof from High Church and Low Church alike. He 

s strongly impteBBB.1 with Baenseof what he termed the "oormp- 

u of the Church," which, be maiatained, had been "virtually de- 

loyed;" for by the Church waa now understood only "theOIergj^" 

le Laity being excluded from ail share in its adminiKtration. He 

ttvei^hed, in en article of his in the Edinburgh Review, "On the 

^natioism which baa been the Pecolior Disgrace of the Church of 

^^^Ingland," — "a dress, oritaal, a name, a ceremony, a technical 

^iniseology, — the aiiperstition of n prieslfaood without its power, — 

■be gown of Episcopal government, without its substance, — a sys- 

■fcm imperfect and paralyzed, not independent, not sovereign, — 

Jafrnid to cast off the subjection aaainat which it was perpetunlly 

■mnring, — objeets so pitiful, that, if gained ever so completely, 

hpy would make no man the wiser, or the better ; they would 

Rmd to no good, iatpUeetnal, moral, or spiritual." For this article 
e WHS taken to task by Earl Howe, one ot the tmstees ol Rngby 
ichool, and called upon to coutesEwbetherhe were the author. He 
•Ireplied tbat the authoiahip of the article was well known, — that he 
^fahd spoken nndisgiiisedly of it to Lis friends, but he refused to give 
*« direct answer to hia Lordship's interrogatory, which would be "to 
►moknowledge a right which I owe it," he said, "not only to myself, 
but to the master of every endowed school in England, absolutely to 
ffeny ' The result was a meeting of the Irustees, but Dr. Arnold 
troB retcuned in his office without nay further communication being 

Dr. Arnold had an intense sense of the true religions lifp, and tbia 
*! was which shocked him at its shams, and at the virtual Atheism 
1 whinh men lived. "I cannot." he said, "understand who.t. \i *t.&. 
sod of a national ohurcli, if it be uti*. Ui Cin\«ti«KviJi <ta&i\»:«vwii, 
tri iotroiiiifB tbe principles ot Chn»t\n.nvt-^ HiXatafev;* K*jt^ «i.' 
ril niatioas, and expOie the -wickeAiietM cAftiBfcK%vcd.-*i-^^'° 
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talna the Oame Iawh, and, in e^cntture and trade, veama to thiidt 
that there ia no such sin ns coTetausness; and, tiiat if a man la at^ 
dishonest, be hea nothing to do but to nuke all the profit of his 
capital that be am." He deplored that religion bad bee 
ns, an affjiir of clergy, not of people; of preaching Mid 
not of living; of Sundays and synagognB^, instead of on 
and all places, bouses, streets, tovn, and country.' 
exclaimed, "when will the church ever exist more t 
Eo that this profession mij;ht have that zeal infused into it vbioh., 
GOmmanicated by an esprit de corps; and, it' the ' Body ' were t^ 
real chnroh, instead of our abominable sects, with their balf-prieBi 
cTfift, hnlf-profanenesB, its 'Spirit' would he one tlist we migh' 
reciiive into all onr hearts and minds." 

Into the questions raised by the Oxford Controversy, also, ha 
entered with great wHmitb. He saw in it the essenca of "priesV 
craft," which he bated, characterizing Hewmaoisia as "the great. 
Atiti-GbriHtian hereHy:" but into his views on this subject wa need' 
not enter. Speaking thus strongly, it will he obvious that be oonid 
not fail to rouse a strong feeling of hostility against bimsel£ At 
London, where he wished religions, not sectarian, eiaminatioa to be 
introduced into the University, hewoB regarded as a bigot; while at 
Oxford be was regarded as an cTtreme latitudinarian. "If I liad' 
two neckn," said he, "I think 1 had a vei^ good ch.inoe of bei 

handed by both sides." Nor would he aid the Sabbatarians . 

stopping railway travelini; on Sundays, holding that the Jewish law 
uf the Sabbath was not binding on Christians, Loud outcry wi 
raised against bim in many and vai-iooa quarters, but still be wi 
nothing daunted, even though old friends grew cool and new — 

fellawiiy. The truth which be telt.be utterod. --'' 

till his lost breath to do so. In conrhe of time, however, as tb 
rancor of the strife Bubnided, and the great sticcees of bia mauogi 
ment and teaohing st Bugby became apparent, and, as bis works o 
Ureek and Itoman history made their appearance, to show the ~~ 
nifiuent caliber of his mind, new and powerful friends came arou 
him, and his fame spread wi<ler than before. Lord Melboiii 
offered liim the vaca' t chair of History at Oxford, in 1841, which hi 
joyfnily accepted, thoiigb he lived only to deliver the introductoi 
course of lectures on his favorite theme. 

It will be observed, from what we have said, thnt the prominM 
cbaraoteristio of the roan was intense earoestness. Ho felt li 
keenly, its responaibilities aa well as its enjoyments. Hia vetj 
plesaurea were earnest; he was indifferent or neutral in nothing, I£ 
was always full of work, leamingsome new language, studying som 
fresh historical subject, or cheering on by his pen the progressiVl 
mlaofUieahe. "It boots not," he said, 'to look baokwordi 
,.. , J' , . ..., ._ ..... ..-, .^,«^..t^ 
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work;" tnt, agftln he would say, "work aftar all la bnt lialf the 
man, nnd they who only work together, do not truly live tORether." 
" iDBleail of feelinB my mind exhanated," he would sny, after tlia 
dny'n hnsinesa in the Mchool was oTer, "it seeioB to have qaite aa 
eagemeBB to aet to woik. I feel as if I could dictate to twenty sea- 
retnrieB at once." He was a tboroaghly "go-alieaii" mun, and 
rejoiced at all the Bignaof work end piogiess in tliisbQBy age. The 
delight with which he leRnrded tlia power of the toilwuy was quite 
charaoteriBtia of him. "I rejoice t« see it." be HDid, aa he stood oa 
one of the arches of the IiOBdon and Birmingham line, and watche^ 
the train flash along through the distant hedgerowB, — "I I'ejoice to 
Bee it, end think that feudality is gone forever. It is so great a 
ble-wing to think that any one evil is really eilinct." 

He was a great lover of men. When he met with one earnest and 
zealoas la himnelt^ — end such was rare.~ha loved him with bin 
whole heart Chevaiier Bunsen and Niebnhr were otgects of hie 
high admiration. Carlj-le, too, waa a great favorite. " What I daily 
feel more and more to need,,' he said, "aahfe every year rise b more 
and more befote mo in its true renlity, is to have intercourse with 
thoBe who talieiife in earnest. It in very painful to me to be always 
on the Burface of things, and I think that literature, science, politics, 
many topics of far greater interest than mere gossip, or talking 
abont the weather, are yot^ as they are generally talked about, itill 
on the surface; they do not touch the real depths of life." And 
•gain: "Differencf'S of opinion give in« but little concern; bnt It is 
s real pleasure to be broui^bt into comrannicBtion with any one who 
la in earnest, and who really looks to God's will as hia standnrd of 
IJght and wrong, and judgea of actions according to their greater or 
' conformity." Hence Arnold disliked the mere Uieologians. 
era appears to me," he said, ''ici all the English divines a want 
pt believing, or disbelieving anything, because it ia true or fulse." 
JlLnd again: "I have left oS reading oor divines, becaiine, aa Pascal 
iwid of the Jesuits, if I had spent my time in reading them fully, I 
jAiDuId bare read a great many very indifierent bnoks. But if I 
«onld find a great man amongst them, I would read him thankfully 
'jmd earnestly. As it is, [ bold John Bnnyan to have been a miLnof 
incomparably greater ccnins thivn any of theiD, and to have Riveu a 
'* truer and mure edifying picture of Chriatianity. Hia 'Pilgrim's 
__ igrcss' Keenis to be a complete reflection of Scriptui'e, with none 
of the robbish of the theologians mixed up \(ith it," 

Inlerested as Aruolil was in the ongoinija of the outer world, ho 
totonsely enjoved hia own family and iiresi{lG. At Lalebaia. at 
BnRby. but abo've all. in his country home at Fox How, near Itydal, 
In Woatmoreland. bis heart ran over with eipreauioBB of joy end. 
deep daliglit. Foi How was the parHdiasto'«'c.\c\\V.*-iii'i.\esJj;^^vfl& 
" - taraioil of the world. " It ia wilta & m.\xei icoVvo.'j^c.'i.vj^^-o-*"-'™ 
(endemssH, ■' iie fluid, '• that I te^a4 w 
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surpassing sweetnees, I think I may safely say^ add»a positiye hap- 
piness to every one of my waking hours passed in it" When absent 
from Fox How, it " dwelt on his memory as a yision of beauty, from 
one vacation to another;" and when present there, he felt that " no 
hasty or excited admiration of a tonnst could be compared with the 
quiet and homely delight of having the mountains and streams as 
familiar objects, connected with all the enjoyments of home, one's 
family, one's books, and one's friends." Among the dc'li^ous scenery 
of Italy, he said, that *'if hestaired more than a day at the most 
beautiful spot in the world, it would only bring on a longing for Fox 
How;" and it was his repeated wish that, when he died, "his bones 
should go to Grasmere churchyard, to lie under the yews which ' 
Wordsworth planted, and to have the Botha, with its deep and silent 
pools, passing by." 

This true and noble man died too soon for himself and the world. 
He was suddenly cut off, in the midst of his labors, on the morning 
of the 12th of June, 1842, in the forty-seventh year of his age. Ho 
died, but he left a legacy of pure thou^ts, earnest impulses, and 
noble aspirations to his raee,and whi<^ it is to be hoped^ the world 
will not willingly let die* 




HUGH MILLER. 



"Tl T^N may learn mnoh thnt ia good from each other's lives,— 
1^1 especially from Rood men's lives, ilea who live ia oiir 
-*-'-•- dntiy Bight, as well as men who have lived before mk, and 
b&nded down illnstrioua examples for our imitation, are the most 
'raluabla practical tenchera. For it ia not mere liteiratare that 
makea men, — it ia real, practical life, that ohieHy mohla our nataro. 
enables us to work oat our own education, and to build up our onn 
oh&racter. 

Hugh Miller hns very strilitogly worked ont thiaidt^a inhiBadmi- 

' nble antobio graph;, entitled, "My Schoola end HchooluiaEtera." It 
la ettreniely mteresting, even f asoinnting, aaa book; but it ia mnro 
1 an ordinary book, -iCmigfat almoat bQcallodaninatitution. It 
le history of the forinatinn of a truly noble ajid independent cbar- 
MSter in the hnmblest condition of life. — the condition in -which a 
. ! moas of the people of this country are born and brought op; 
■ndit teachea ait. but especially poor men, vrhat it ia in the power 

'«f each to accomplish for himself. The life of Hugh Miller is full 
of lessons of self-help and aelf-respec^ and ahows the efSoacy of 
Uiese in working out for a man an honorable competence and a aolid 
xeputatioD. It may not bo tbat every uiiui baa the thew and i 
ttte large brnin and heart of a Hugh Miller,— for there i 
irhut we may call the brrrd of a man, tha defect of which no mere 
■dncationai advantages can supply; but every man can at least do 
Ipuch, by the help of each examples of his. to elevate himself, and 
build up his mornl and mtelleotual charaotur on a solid foundation. 
WehBVBBpnken of thebrf'dofa man. In Hugh Miller we have on. 

. •mbodimpnt ol that most yigoroua and eaeieetic (■\Bnn£o.\.tA^^'fr''i^>^ 
nationaJJir-e.-tlioNorweeians.nd'^- '"^ ^- " ' \o-^«.«i»^ 

tha daring and deoporata pirates r 
aaalem coastB. In England 1" 






igorouB and eaeiBWiicftVBnn£o.\.tn.i^^'»™*^ 
m and Daaish. \n \.\me,a\<iQ^^™t«^^^ 
ir»t68 of theaa B^'LioM««WKG'i%»^^ ^ 
i they were iftavatei^T *'='^'^« o^^"^^* 
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tlie prize of EnglMtd'a crown wan a rich oao; yet, by dint of i 
bere, valor- and bravery, they made good their footing in Eugland, 
and even governaii the eastera part of it by ttoir owa kings uaLQ 
tha timo of Alfred the Grent. And to this day the Dnnish element 
amongEt tha population of the east and northeast of England is b^ 
far the prevniling one. Bat in Scotland it was diffi*rent. They 
usFQr reigned there; bat they settled and planted all the eastcra 
ccuiRts. The laad was poor and tbinly peopled; and the Scottish, 
kings and chiefs were too weak— generally too much occnpied by 
intestine broils— lo molest or dispossess them. Than these Danes 
Rud Norwegians led n, seafaring life, were sailors aad fishermen, 
whiah the native Scots were not. Go they settled down in all tba- 
bays and hij^hts along tha coast of Scotland, and took entire po»- 
Kession of the Orkacys, Shetland, and Western Isles, the Shetlanila 
having been held hyUie crown of Denmark down lo a comparatively 
recent period. They never amalgamated with tho Sootoh High' 
landers; and to this day they speak a different language, and follow 
different puranits. Tha Highlnnder was n Laater, a ber.lsman, a 
warrior, and fished in the fresh waters only. The descendants of 
tba Norwegians, or the Iiowlaoders, as they came to be tilled, fol- 
lowed the sea, fished in salt waters, cojtivated the soil, and engaged 
in trade and commerce. Hence the marked difference between tho 
population of the town of Cromarty— where Hu^h Miller was bora, 
in 1832 — and the population only a few miles inland; the towns- 
people speaking Lowland Scotch, and being dependent for their 
subsistence mainly on the sco, — the others speaking Gaelic, and liv- 
ing solely upon the land. 

These Norwegian colonists of Cromarty held in their blood tha 
very same piratical prop en.'! ities which characterized their forefathers 
who followed the Vikinas. Hugh Miller first saw the lijfht in a 
long, low-built honse, built by his great-grandfather, John Feddea, 
"one of the last of the hnocaneers;" thiecottiige having been LuiK^ 
as Hugh Miller himself says he has every reaaon to believe, with 
'■ Spanish gold." All bis ancestors were sailors and seolaring men; 
■when boys they had taken to the water ns uaturidly as ducklings. 
Traditions of adventures by sea were i-i£e in tke Lmiilj. Of his 
grand-uncles, one had sailed round the world wiili Anson, hact, 
assisted in burning PaeUi, and in hoarding the Manilla galleon; 
another, a handsome and powcrfnl man, pensbed at sea in a storm; 
and hia grandlhther was dashed overboard by the jib-boom of liia; 
little vessel when entering the Cromurty Firth, and never rose again.. 
The son of this last, Hugn MiUer'B father, was sent into the country^ 
by hie mother to work upon u farm, thoB to rescue Lim, if possibly, 
from the hereditary late of tho family. Bat it was of no use. lbs' 
propeaaity tor the salt water, tha very instinct of tho breed, was too 
jxi\rerDit within him. He left the Ie.iui, -weMt Vo ss-a., ta^iame a man- 
ofinar'amaD. nruin the battle ■witt the 'DnteUDa ftia'^QSt^'S^i^. 
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■ailsil oil ovta tbe world, then took "French Ibats "of the royal 
navy, retnroed to Cioraarty with money enough to buy a aloop and 
■ngnge in tritds oa hie otm aocoant But this veBselwns oneBtormy 
niglit knocked to pit ces on the bar of Findhorn, tlie rtmster and his 
men eBcaping with difficulty; then nnothar vessel was fitted out by 
hiin, by the help of hi^ fnends, and in this he was trading from 
place to plnne when Hugh Miller wiib born. 

What a vivid pictuiu of Bea life, as seen from the shore at least, do 
ire obtniu from thoenrl; ohaptera of Miller's life! " I retain," Bays he, 
"a vivid recoflBctionof the joy which u)iad to light up the honsehold 
oo my fether'9 Btriva.1, nnd how I learned to distinguish for myself 
Uh sloop when in theof&ng, by the two BlimstripsBof white that ran 
•long her sides, nnd her two square topsails." But a tsrrible caiaraity 
— though an ordinary one in sea-life — suddenly plunged the sailor's 
family in erief; and he, too, was gathered to the same grave in which 
■o m.my of his nnceatnrB lay, — the deep oeean. A. terrible Btnrm 
overtook his vessel near Peterhead; namoersof ships were lost along 
the coast; vessel after vcBsel came ashore, and the beach was slrewn 
with wrecks and dead bodies, but no remnant of either the ship or 
bodies of Miller and hia crew were ever oast up. It wan supposed 
that the litlle sloop, heavily laden, and laboring in a mountainous 
■ea, must have started a plnnk and foundered. Hugh Miller was 
but n child at the time, having only oompleted his fifth year. The 
following remarkable "appearance," very much in Mrs. Crowe's 
way. made a strong impression upon him at the time. The house- 
^oor had blown open, m the gray of evening, and the boy was sent 
by his mother to shut it. 

"Day had not wholly disappeared, but it was fast posting on to 
night, and a gray haze spread a neutral tint of dimness over every 
more diabint object, but left the nearer ones aomparativsly dlstiuci 
when I saw at the open door, within less than a yard of my breast 
aa plainly ae ever I saw anything, a dissevered hand and arm 
stretched towards me. Hand and arm were apparently those of a 
female; they bore a livid and sodden appearanop; and directly front- 
ing me, where the body ought to have been, there was only blank, 
transparent space, through which I conld sae the dim forms of the 
objeeta beyond. I was fearfully starlled. and ran shrieking to my 
mother, telling what I had seen; and the honse-itirl, whom she next 
sent to shut the door, apparentljaffeotedbymy tsrror, also returned 
fiiehtened. and said that she, too, had seen the woman's halid; 
|( which, however, did not spem lo be the case. And finally, my 
Flnother going to the door, saw nothing, though she appeared much 
•Impressed by the eitremenesa of my terror, and the minuteness of 
I my description. I communicate the story as it liea fixed in ms ' 
memory, without attempting to explain it; ita GOTO.c\&.imEji ■'i'Sa- "iJ^* 
■probable time of my father's dent^, seams »l\6a».t (rM\wa.v-r 
The Utile hoy ling.;.! for his father's rataxn,H\S. w 
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across the deep, watching for the sloop with its two tripes of white 
along the sides. Every morning he went wandering about the little 
harbor, to examine the vessels which had come in duriog the night; 
and he continued to look out across the Moray Frith long after any- 
body else had ceased to hope. But months and years passed, and the 
white stripes and square topsails of his father's sloop he never saw 
again. Tlio boy was the son of a sailor's widow, and so grew up, in 
sight of the sea, and with the same love of it that characterized his 
father. But he was sent to school; fiirst to a dame school, where he . 
learned his letters; he then worked his way through the Catechism, 
the Proverbs|, and the New Testament, and emerged into the golden 
region of "Sinbad the Sailor," "JacktheGiant-KiUer," "Beauty and 
the Beast," and **Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp." Other books 
followed, — the Pilgrim's Progress, Cook's and Anson*s Voyages, and 
Blind Harry the Khymer's History of Wallace; which first awoke 
within him a strong feeling of Scottish patriotism. And thus his 
childhood grew, on proper child-like nourishment. His uncles were 
men of solid sense and sound judgment, though uncultured by 
scholastic education. One was a local antiquary, by trade a working 
harness-maker; the other was of a strong religious turn: he was a 
working cartwright, and in early life had^been a sailor, engaged in 
nearly all Nelson's famous battles. The examples and the conver- 
sation of these men were for the growing boy worth any quantity of 
school primers: he learned from them far more than mere books could 
teach him. 

But his school education was not neglected either. From the 
dame's school he was transferred to the town's grammar-school, 
where, amidst about one hundred and fifty other boys and girls, he 
received his real school education . But it did not amount to much. 
There, however, the boy learned life, — to hold his own,--4iO try his 
powers with other boys, — physically and morally^ as well as schol- 
astically. The school braught out the stuff that was in him in many 
ways, but the mere book-learning was about the least part of the in- 
struction. 

The school-house looked out on the beach, fronting the opening 

of the Fiith, and not a boat or a ship could pass in or out of the 

harbor of Cromarty without the boys seeing it. They knew the rig 

of every craft, and could draw them on their slates. Boats unloaded 

their glittering cargoes on the beach, where the process of gutting 

afterwards went busily on ; and to add to the bustle, there was a 

large killing-place for pigs not thirty yards from the school door, . 

''where from eighty to a hundred pigs used sometimes to die for 

the general good i:i a single day ; and it was a great matter to hear, 

• ftj) occasional intervals, the roar of death rising high over the gen- 

era} murmur within, or to be told by some comrade, returned from 

Ill's £ve minutes* leave of absence, that Ob Viexo of a pi^ had taken 

tbreti blows of a hatchet ere it leU, Mi^ thoX, «^«d^ w«t \\& vq^g^V*^ 
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tiiin to tlia sticking process, it Lad got liold of Jocb Eeddio'fl luind 
tn its mouth, and almoaC smashed liia thunib," CertoiAl; it is sot 
tn every gramiunt-aGhoal tliat bucIi ioBsima as tlieso ore tBnoht 

llilhr WHS j.iit to Latin, but mnde little progreKR inat, —his taas- 
lor bml no melbod. nnd the boy wan too fond of telling skirips to hia 
BcboolfcllQwB La nuhool hours to muko nrach progrtss, C lolc-ljiilit 
tag was a scbool practice in tho.'.e days, tbn luaidterbavitig )i }• r- 
~ iiaila ol twope-noa for every cock that -wna enttre.i by tlia I ots oa 
le dajB of the yearly figlit. But Miller had no luve for this Bpnri. 
)ilthoi)"h he paid bis eul^y money witli the rest. In the menntimo 
Itia nuscellaneatiB reading extended, and ho gathered picUiugs of 
Olid knowledge from all Boris of odd qimrteiB, —from workmen, onr- 
'' {tenters, fishermen and sailors, old women, and, abo'^e all, from the 
Aid bouldura strewed along the shores of the Cromarty Frith. 'With 



timBenclyaocnmnlating specimens of mien, porphyry, garnet, 
Bnch like, Gihibiting them to hiK Uucle Alei:undcr, and other iLdmir- 
ingrelaliiins. Often, too, ha had a day in tie woods to visit his 
uncle, when working na e sawyer,— his trade of cattwright having 
fiiiled. And there, too, the boy's attention was excited by the peca- 
Jiar geological curiosities which lay in his way. While searuhing 
among theslonca and rocks on the beach, be wiisBomelimeB asked, 
Jill humble irony, by the farm servants who came to load their carts 

»%iUi sea-weed, whether he "was gettin' siller in the Btaoes." but 
^Iras BO nuluckv Gs never to bo able to answer their queEtion in the 
Affirmative. Uncle Sundy sosmB to have been a close observer of 
nature, and in his humble way had his theories of ancient eea- 
beaehes, the flood, and the formaUon nf the world, which he duly 
imparted to the wondering youth. Together they eiplored cavi's, 
roamed t)ie beanh forcrabHand lobsters, whose habits Uncle Sandy 
oould well describe ; ho also knew all about moths and fautter&ies, 
spiders, and beea, — in short, was a born natural-history man, so 
tfaftt tlie boy regarded liim in the light of a professor, and, doubt. 
•less, thus early obtained from him the bias toward his future 

, There was the usual nnmber of hair-btendth escapes in Miller's 
toy-life. One of them, when lie nnd a companion bad got cooped 
)tp in a see cave, and could not return bf cause of the tide, reminds 
msof the exciting scene described ia Scott's Aatiqnarj-. There were 
aohool-tiDj' tiicks, and nchool-boy rambles, niscliief-maliing in com- 
jNtDionsbip with other boys, of whom he was often t]io leader. Left 
Tery much to himself, ho was becoming a big. wild, inan.boxSiM'siw* 
Iboj ; and it beGnme obvious that fee t.mo -vaa V-o-s cp.-«-fc t^-^ 
■Hugh MiJIer must enter tliat-moi\a-'w\ae6<ila('o^vii-*=''^'^^^V'''>cAl 
bmrS^bip are tho aerere but nob\B maBlera. X».eT ft V^*'^^J^„rf«iiti 
VL-aOiog.match with his sohoo\mftBt«t,b.e\^\.*'s^*>«^>*-'"*^ 
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aelf for his defeat by penning and sending by the teaoher that very 
night, a copy of satiric verses, entitled *• The Pedagogue," whicn 
occasioned a good deal of merriment in the place. 

His boyhood over, and his school training ended, Hugh Miller 
must now face the world of toil. His uncles were most anxious that 
he should become a minister; and were even willing to pay his col- 
lege expenses, though the labor of their hands formed their only 
wealth. The youth, however, had conscientious objections: be did 
not feel coifed to the work; and the uncles, confessing that he was 
right, gave up their point. Hugh was according apprenticed to the 
trade of his choice, — ^that of a working stone-mason; and he began 
his laboring career in a quarry looking out upon the Cromarty Frith. 
This quarry proved one of his best schools. The remarkable geo- 
logical formations which it displayed awakeued his curiosity. The 
bar of deep-red stone beneath, and the bar of pale-red clay above, 
were noted by the young quarryman, who, even in such unpromis- 
ing subjects, found matter for observation and reflection. Where 
other men saw nothing, he detected analogies, differences, and 
peculiarities, which set him a-thinking. He simply kept his eyes 
and his mind open; was sober, diligent, and persevering; and tnis 
was the secret of his intellectual growth. 

Hugh Miller takes a cheerful view of the lot of labor. While 
others groan because they have to work hard for their bread, ho says 
that work is full of pleasure, of profit, and of materials for self, 
improvement. He holds that honest labor is the best of all teachers* 
and that the school of toil is the best and noblest of all schools, save 
only the Christian one, — a school in which the ability of being use- 
ful is imparted, and the spirit of independence communicated, and 
the habit of persevering effort acquired. He is even of opinion that 
the training of the mechanic, by the .exercise which it gives to his 
observant faculties, from his daily dealings with things actual and 
practical, and the close experience of life which he invariably 
[acquires, is more favorable to his growth as a man, emphatically 
Hpeaking, than the training which is af&>rded bv an^ other condition 
of life. And the array of great names which he cites in support of 
hia statement is certainly a large one. Nor is the condition of the 
a 7erage well-paid operative at all so dolorous, according to Hugh 
Miller, as many modern writers would have it. "I worked as. an 
operative mason," says he, "for fifteen years, — no inconsiderable 
portion of the more active part of a man's life; but the time was not 
altogether lost. I enjoyed in those years fully the average amount 
of liappiness, and learned to know more of the Scottish people than 
js s'snerall^ hiown. Let mo add, that from the close of the first 
year in which I wrought as a jo\\TiieyTC\ai!L, vmtil I took final leave of 
i^^^ Diallot and rhisel, I never kneVwhOitiViNv^^ Vo >n«si\. ^ ^^»&ca%\ 
thnt my two unoies,my ffrandfatheT,andi\i©mo»oTi^V^'^^^«^^«»«rq^ 
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md that it vas tUe eiperienoe of my father aUn. I cannot ili-ubt 
thai deserving mechimicH may, in exceptional cnaes, be exposed to 
want; but T oaa as little doabt that tke oniitiB art exceptioDHl. and 
that much of the Bnffericg of the class 19 a conseqaeiice eillier of 
iiii]iTOiideiicc on the pait of tbs completely Bbilled, or of n cour.io 
of trlding dunng tlis teem of apprenticeship, — ijuite oa cc 
tliSing at itcbool, —tbat nlwaya laails tbose who indulge in u in lue 
haplcsa position of the inferior workman." 

There 13 muoli honeat truth in this obserTatiou. At tbe bbdib 
time, it is clear that tha oircnmstannea under which Hugh I^Iitler 

>s brought up end edcoated are tint enjoyed by all workmeil, — 

B, indeed, experienced by comparatively few. la the firet place, 
bla parentjigs waigooil, Iiis futlior and muther were a self-helping, 
lioneat, intelligent pair, in humble cirmimBlanceB, but yet compara- 
iHvely comfortable. Thnn his early edaoation was not neglected. 
"■ I ralationH were sober, indnsttiona, and "God-fearing," aa they 
iu tha north. Eia unctea were not bis least notable instructors. 
Onn of tbem was a close observer of nature, and in some sort a sci- 
itia man, pogaessed of a Email but good library of books. Then 
^- gU Miller's own constitution was liappily fram'ed. As one of Ids 
companions onue axid to him, "All, Miller, you have stamina in 
yon, and will foruo yoor way ; but I want strength ; tha world will 
■ never hear of me." It is the stiminn which Hugh Miller possessed 
by nature, that were bom in bim, and were carefully nurlartd by 
bis parents, that enabled bim as a workina-man to rise, while thou- 
BnnJs would have sank or merely plodded on through life in tha 
humble station in which they were bom. And this difTereace in 
tfambia and other circumstances is not anOiciently taken into ac- 
(^onnt by Huf^h Miller in the oourae of the interesting, and. on tha 
whole, exceedingly profitable remBrks, which he makes ia his aato- 
biosraphy on the condition of the laboring poor. 

Wa can afford, in our brief Hpnce,to give only a very rapid outline 
of Hngh Miller's fifteen years' life its a wnrkmaa. He worked nway 
in the quarry for some time, losing many of hia finger'nails by 
bruises and aecident^ growing fast, bnt gradually growing sLronger, 
end olitaining & tail knowledge oC hin craft as a stono-hewor. He 
was early Bubjeeted to the temptation which besets most youni; 
workmba,— that of drink. But ha resisted it bravely. His own 
Booount of it is worthy of extraot : — 

■When oTBrwroaffht, naa la my rtopressea racods, I leamefl to regard the 
ardsnt tiililui el the drum-slioii as hlg'ii luxuries: Uiey gave Uehtnevi anil 
enart^'tfi both body a'ld miod. and KUbsutuied for a stale of auliaesii and 
gloom oni^ot eihllsiraOoB and enjoymeDt. L'aquetihJie waaslmpli' lioij^towBH 
Soled out by the glTOi. and sold by the qlll. Tlie AT^aJtWi.'iM.'SBajai'aV-vMfsi^- 
leaalon la which 1 l;i1»reawerealwilsUQiiia'.\B:i-,'K'WMi«.^=i'i^^^™-.^^vi., 
laid rOflfforfcrnenB-eretraaWrtloannk; ItiO-J inete ^.^«.>l»A^i> &^J%^,,(,^ 

tba Dunasng was flilahel; they were trBaS»4W> iiwat ■«waQ».'^"»->™ 
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joined the squad ; treated to drink when his ' apron was washed ' ; treated to 
drink when his * time was out ' ; and occasionally they learned to treat one 
another to drink. In laying down the foundation stone of one of the larger 
houses built this year by Uncle David and his partner, the workmen had a 
royal 'founding pint/ and two whole glasses of the whisky came to my 
share A full-grown Inan would not have deemed a gill of usquebhae an 
overdose, but It was considerably too much for me ; and when the party 
broke up, and I got home to my books, I found, as i opened the pages of a 
favorite author, the letters dancing before my eyes, and that 1 could no longer 
master the sense. 1 have the volume at present before me, a small edlUon oC 
the Essays of iJacon, a gooi deal worn at the corners by the friction of the 
pocket, for of Bacon I never tired. The condition Into which I had brought 
myself was. Itelt, one of degradation. I had sunk, by my own act, for Uie 
time, to a lower level of Intslllgence ttian that on which it was my privilege 
to btt placed , and though the state could have been no very favorable one for 
forming a resolution. I m that hour determined that l should never again sac- 
rifice my capacity of Intellectual enjoyment to a drinking usage ; and, with. 
God's help, i was enabled to hold my determination. 

A young working mason, reading Bacon's Essays in his by-honrn, 
must certainly bo regarded as a remarkable man ; but not less re- 
markable is the exhibition of moral energy and noble self-denial in 
the instance we have cited. 

It was while working as a mason's apprentice, that the lower Old 
Bed Sandstone along the Bay of Cromarty presented itself to his 
notice; and his curiosity was excited and kept alive by the infinite 
organic remains, principally of old and extinct species of fishes* 
fcsrus, ammonites, which lay revealed along the coasts by the wash- 
ings of waves, or were exposed by the stroke of his mason's hammer. 
He never lost sight of this subject; went on accumulating observa- 
tions and comparing forn^ations, until at length, when no longer a 
working mason, many years afterwards, he gave to the world his 
highly interesting work on the Old Bed Sandstone, which at once 
established his reputation as an accomplished scientific geologist. 
But this work was the fruit of long years of patient observation and 
research. As he modestly states in his autobiography, "the only 
merit to which I lay claim in the case is that of patient research,— a 
merit in which whoever wills may rival or surpass me; and thia 
humble faculty of patience, when rightly developed, may lead to 
more extraordinary developments of idea than even genius itself." 
And he adds how he decip]iere«l the divine ideas in the mechanism 
and framework of creatures in the second stage of vertebrate 
existence. 

But it was long before Hugh Miller accumulated his extensive geo- 
logical observations, and acquired that self-culture which enabled 
him to shape them into proper form. Ho went on diligently work- 
ing at his trade, but always observing and always reflecting. He 
says he could not avoid being an obsetvex; and tlvat the necessity . 
wMch made him a mason, made him a\ao a ^<io\o^\sXi. \"ii>i\i'^'«Ys\\«t 
zuonths, durJng which mason-work ia ftenexaW^ s^OL^et^feO^^^S.ii.t^wTs.- 
«Cr places, he occupied his time wilU Te^aL\Ti\i, ^ome\}vm^ VVCa. 
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Tibiting oouutry friends,— persongof an intolligBntcaato, — acdoftea 
ho slioUad away umonRSt old SoiindinnTinn. taiaa and Pioiiah forta, 
flpeonlBting about tbaic origin andhiatoiy. EomndegoodUHaof bia 
leisure. £ai when spring came round again, ha would set oat iuta 
tho Highlanda, to wort nt building nnd hewing jobs with u squad of 
oth«r masonB,— working Lnrd. and living chieay on oiitm™! broae. 
Soma of the desoriptiona given by him of lifa in tlie remota High- 
laud distiicta are eitreiuelj gritphia and pictureaque. i\nd hare all 
the charm of entire novelty, 'rhe kind of accommadation which ha 
eiperienoed mny be iuferrod from the observation made by a High- 
land laird to his uncle Jnmea, a% to the n^e of a crazj old bnilding 
left Htaading beside a group of nent modem ofGcea. " He funnd it 
of gi^eftt convaoienoe,"lieBaid, "every time hia speonlntiona broaght 
B drove of piga, or a squad of masons, that way." This sort of Eta 
and its aurroaading circuma'tanoes were not of a poetical cast; yet 
the vonth was now about the poetiziuH a^o, and during his solita^ 
lambLes after bia day's work, by the banlis of the Conon, he medi- 
tated poetry, and began to mate verses. He would sometimes write 
them out upon bis mason's hit, while the rain waa dropping through 
the roof of the npartnient upoa the paper on which he wrote. It 
was a rough life of poetical muaing, yet he always contrived to mii 
np a high degrfs of intellectual eiercisa and enjoyment with what- 
ever manual labor he woa employed npon; and this, after all, is ona 
of the secrets of a happy life. "Vvhila obaerring accnery and natural 
history, ha also aeema to have very closely observed the oharactera 
of hia fellow- workmen, and ha gives us vivid and life-like portiiita 
of aome of tha mora renjarkable of them in his Autobiography. 
Tbera ware soma rough and occasionally very wicked feUowa among 
hia fHltow-wockmen, but he had atrengtb of character, and sufficient 
Inbred soand principle, to withstand their eontamination. Ba waa 
kiso proud. — and pride in its propsi place is an eicellent thing.— 
particularly that sort of pride which makaa a man revolt from doing 
A mean action, or anything which would bring discredit on ths 
(araily. This ia the sort of true nobility which sorves poor men in 
good Btead Bometimoa, and it certainly aerved Hugh Miller well. 

Hia apprenticeship anded, ha "took jobs" for himself, — huilt a 
oottago for his Aunt Jenny, whichstill stands, and after that went out 
working as joameyman-maaon. In his Kparo hours, ho was improv- 
ing himself by the atud; of practical geometry, and made none the 
wotsea mason on thataiicount. While engaged in helping to huild a 
mansion on the waatem const of Roaa-shire, he extended bis geologi- 
cal and botanical obaarvatlons, noting allthat waaremarka.bla\.c " ~ 
formation of the district. He also drew Via \oSaiK&!iea ^■^w ,^,^^5^ 
oondition of the people.— being vei^ matfa 6Wv\.c>t, ^^,* .^.^oa.- 
IhingB, vith the remarkablv conUaA^i 6V,ala o^ '^^?,- ^ a -Ssiw"*^ 
Wion, aitiough living in fiUh aoA TG^BeTS- *^'°->„^w-<it.«i='**^ 
merrea: "it was one of the palpable d\iaT»cW»«-^"^ °^ ^^^^ 
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Highlanders, for at least tlie £tBt thirty years of the centniy, that 
they ware contented enough, as a people, to find more to pity than 
to envy in tha condition of their Lowland neighbarB; and I remem- 
ber that at this time, and for yeoc^ after, I aned to deem the trait a 
good one. I Iiavs now, however my douhta on tha subject, and ant 
not quiet sure whether a content so genenil as to be national may 
not, in aertaia oircnmstanceH, bo rather a vice than a virtae. It is 
certainly no virtue, when it hoa the efiect of arresting either indi- 
vidoals or peoples in their course of development ; and is perionsly 
allied to great Baffering, when the men who exemplify it axa so 
thoroughly happy amid the mediocrities of tha present that thej 
lail to make provision for the contingencies of the future." 

Trade becoming slack in the North, Hugh Miller took ship for 
Edinburgh, where bnilding was going briskly on (in 1S24), to seek 
for employment there as a ittoae-hewcr. Ha Eucceeded, and lived 
as a workoian at Niddry, in the neighborhood of the city, for soma 
time ; pursuing at the same tima his geological obsecvations in a 
new field, Kiddry being located on the CiirboiuferoQa system. Hera 
also ha met with an entirely ne^v clasa of men, — the colliers, — many 
of whom, strange to say, had been bom slaves; the manumission of 
tha Bcotch uolhers having been effected in comparatively modern 
times, — as lata as the year 1TT5 I So that, after all, Sootland is act 
BO very far ahead of the serfdom of Russia. 

Betuming to tha llorth again, Miller next began bnsiness for 
himself in a small way, as a hewer of tombstones &r the good folka 
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settles in the lungs, and geoemlly leads to rapid cousamptioa, 
affiicttng him with its premonitory symptoms. Tha strength of his 
constitution happily enabled him to throw off the malady, but big 
lungs never fairly recovered thtir former vigor. Work not being 
very plentiful, he wrote poems, some of which appeared in tba newa- 
papers; and in course of time a small collection of thesB pieces was 
published by subscription. Ho vory eoan, however, gave up poetry 
writing, finding that his humble accompUshment of versa was too 
Dorrow to contain his thinking ; so next time ha wrote a book it was 
in prose, and vigorous prose too, far better than his verse. Bnt 
miUel had meanwhile been doing what was better than either cut- 
ting tombstones or writing poetry : he had been building np his 
eharai^ier, and thereby securing the respect of all who knew him. 
So that, when a branch of the Commercial Bank was opened in 
Cromarty, and the manager cast about him to make seleotion of bo 
accomit^t, whoia should he pitch upon but Hugh Miller, the stone- 
mason ? This was certainly a most eittofli4iiia.r7 selection ; bnt 
^J'rwasitiande? Simplv becausB ol tte excaWeiiiw. ol ftia -mas;* 
Bb^oter. Be had proved himself aV.T\i6 ani a ftiorayki^-^ wi^- 
ieat and trustworthy man in a liumUa oapiwft^l o^. \-Ac, emi \ 
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inferenca was, tbat ha wonld curry the Bamejirliioipli-s oruonilHct 
into another and higher ephero of action. Hugh Miller hesitnted 
to accept the office, having Dut little knowledge of acL'ouQtR. end no 
experience in book-keoping ; but the manager knew hin plnuk und 
dcterminQil pGraevenuiae in mastering whatsTer he aiidertook ; 
b1)0V6 all, bo liaj confidenao in his character, and ha would not 
take a denitil. So Hugh Miller was sent to £dinLurgk to leariL his 
new l>usiae.i>> at the bc^itd bank. 

ThroTighoQt life Millet seema to have invariably put his con- 
licienco into bia wovk. Sponking of tha old man with whom he 
BaiTed hia apprentioOBhip bb a mason, bo bbvb : "iJemoJe conscienea 
if tverTi shnt he laid. It was remnrked ia the place, that the walls 
I'milt by Uncle David never bolg^^d nor fail ; and no apprentice nor 
journeyman of his, was permitted, under any plea, to make 'hlight 
work. ' And ona of bia own Uncle James's iastrnction to him on 
one oocasion was, "In. all your dealings, give your neighbor the 
eaaluflhe fcnuV, — 'good measure, heaped up and tunning ovet,'^ 
BJid you will not lose by it in the end." These lessons were worth 
far more than what is often taught in schools, and Hugh Miller 
neams to have framed bis own coDduct in life on the excellent 
moral tenohing which they conveyed. Speaking of his own career 
na a workman, when on tha evo of quitting it, be saya : " I do think 
I acted Dp to my uncle's maiim ; and that, withoat injuring my 
brother workmen by lowering their prices. Ineveryet ubargedon 
employer for a piece of work that, fairly measured and valued, 
would not be rated at a slightly higher sum than that at which it 
Stood in my account." 

Although he gained soma fame in his locality by bia poems, and 
Btill more by his "Lettera on the Herring F is betiea of Scotland." 
he WDS not, rh many Belf-raisel men are, spoiled by the praise which 
his works called forth. "There ia,'' be says, " no more fatal error 
into which a working-man of a literary turn can fall, than the miS' 
take of deeming himself too good for hia hnmble employments ; 
and yet it is a mistake as common a^ it is fatal. I had already seen 
several poor wrecked mechanioa, who, believing themselves to be 
pouts, and regarding the manual occupation by which they could 
alone live in indtpendenca aa beneath them, had become in conse- 
quence little bettor tban mendicants, — too good fo work for their 
bread, but not too good virtuallj to beg it ; and looking upon them 
as beacons of warning, 1 determined Ihat, with God'a help, I ahould 
give their error a wide ofBng, and never associate the idea of mean- 
- nesB with an honest calliog, or deem myself too good to be indepen- 
dent" Fullof this manly and robust siiril. Bu.(i,IvMWvei \.-o:^-w.>- ^ 
hia career of slone-bewiug bj day, anft ^loao iiOiEi;^Qa-LS;vwo--™'^'™^™^ 
day's work was done, until ha enlerei ii-^n V\a "Q.fe's ^'^^^^^ 
Imaiars acoountaut. He showed Twb 6eU-4e-ttva.\, ^*"^'y^r'^-Hi.Krt<. 
wife ualU be could aHord to kwp co.* \^ xe»-een^'«>^* ™ 
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his engagement lasting over five years, before he was in a position 
to fulfill nis promise. And then he married, wisely and happily. 

At Edinburgh, by dint of perseverance and application, Mr. Miller 
shortly mastered his new business, and then returned to Cromarty, 
where he was installed in office. His ** Scenes and Legends of the 
North of Scotland " were published about the same time, and were 
well received ; and in his leisure hours he proceeded to prepare his 
most important work, on **The Old Red Sandstone." He also con- 
tributed to the "Border Tales," and other periodicals. Tlie Free- 
Church movement drew him out as a polemical writer : and his 
Letter to Lord Brougham on the Scotch Church Controversy excited 
BO much attention, that the leaders of the movement in Edinburgh 
invited him to undertake the editing of the Witness newspaper, the 
organ of the Free-Church party. He accepted the invitatiozi, and 
continued to hold the editorship until his death, in 1856. . 

The circumstances connected with his decease were of a most 
distressing character. On entering his room one morning, hd was 
found lying dead, shot through the body, and under circumstances 
which left no doubt that he had died by his own hand. He had for 
some time been closely applying himself to the completion of his 
" Testimony of the Rocks," without rest or relaxation, or due atten- 
tion to his physical health. Under these circumstances, overwork 
o^ the brain speedily began to tell upon hijn. He could not sleep, 
— if he lay down and dozed, it was only to wake in a start, his head 
filled with imaginary horrors; and in one of these fits of his disease 
he put an end to his life;— a warning to all brain^workers, that the 
powers of the human constitution may be strained until they break, 
and that even the best and strongest mind cannot dispense with the 
due observance of the laws which regulate the physical constitutioxi 
pf man. 




FRANCIS JEFFREY, 



SOME thirty yeara ainee, we happened to visit tha High Courts 
□f S:>Bsioii, bold in. Edmburgh, in the parlieua of the old Scotch 
Pfirliamenl- House. These ara the uhief law oourta of Scotland; 
and though they aie always objects of interest to a Tisitor, they were 
perhaps more BO at that time than they ore now, ia oonseqaenoe of 
their being then professionally fieqnented by several men of world- 
wide reputation. 

We reinomber well the striking entrance to those courts; they 
occupy one side of a square, oppoKite to the old cathedral church of 
St. Giles's, where Jenny Ooddes initiated the great Rebellion of two 
centuries back, by hurling her "cutty-stool" at the head of the 
ofBcIatins bishop, on his proposing to read the collect for the day. 
"Diel ooiio the wama o' theel" ahoated Jenny, bh she hurled her 
stool nt the bishop; and from that point the Kevolntion began. John 
Knox, at on earlier period, nsed to deliver his thrilling harangues 
In the same church; and in the space now form in i; the square— 
which was used as a cemetery previous to the Koformation— ths 
mortal remains of that undauut4>d reformer were laid; of whom the 
Kagent Murray said, as he was lowered into his grave, " There lies 
one who never feared the frjce of man." Another portion of the square 
was formerly occupied by the old jail or Tolbooth of Edinbnrgh, 
celebrated throughout the world by Scott's novel of - The Heart of 
Mid-Lothian,"* But it had been demolished some years before the 
period of our visit. 

Entertn;^ the courts by a door in the southwest comer of the 
square, and crossing a spacious vcstibnle, we passed through a pair 
of folding doors, and found ourselves in the famous i'arliauientr 
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Honse. It is a noble hall, upwards of one hundred and twenty feet 
long, and about fifty wide. Its lofty roof is oak, arched with gilt 
pendants, in the style of Westminster Hall. This was the place in 
whioh the Scottish Parliament held its sittings for about seventy 
years previous to the Union. It was in a bustle, as it usually is 
during the sittings of the court, with advocates promenading in 
their wigs and gowns; writers {Anglicet solicitors), with their blue 
and red bags crammed with bundles of legal documents, scudding 
hither and thither; litigants, with anxious countenances, collected 
in groups, anxiously discussing the progress of their **case;" whilst 
above the din and hum which filled the hall there occasionally rose 
the loud voice of the criers, summoning the counsel in the different 
causes to appear before their lordships. 

All the courts open into this hall, and we entered one of these; we 
think it was the Justiciary fDourt. We have no recollection of the 
cause that was being tried ; some petty horse-warranty affair or other, 
about which a great deal of clever sarcasm and eloquence was dis> 
played. But though we have foigotten the cause that was tried, we 
nave not forgotten the pleader. He rose immediately after his bnrly 
opponent had seated nimself, — ^Patrick Bobertson, for a long time 
the wit of the Parliament-House, — the author of a book of poems, 
published a few years ago, full of gravity, but without poetry, — 
afterwards Lord Robertson. The advocate who rose to reply was a 
man the very opposite in feature, form, and temperament to Patrick 
Bobertson. A little, slender, dark-eyed man, of a highly intellectual 
appearance; his head was small,— indeed, the opponents of phre- 

. nology have asserted that his head was so small, that it was enongh 
of itself to overthrow that science, — but then it was exquisitely 
formed, the organs were beautifully balanced, the bulk of the brain 
lay over the forehead, and the outline was such as to give one the 
impression of the finest possible organization. He wore no wig; 
and his black hair was brushed straight up from his beautiful fore* 
head. 

When he rose to his feet, the hum of the court was stilled into 
silence ; and one who accompanied us said, '* 'You see that little man 
there going to speak ? " ** Yes." " That's Fbancis Jeftbey, of the 
Edinburgh Review. " And Jeffrey went on with his speech in a 
high-keyed, sharp, clear, and acute strain, not rising into eloquence, 
but running on in a smart and copious, yet somewhat precise, man- 
ner : indeed, one might have denominated his style of speech and 
of argument as a little finical ; yet it was unusually complete and 
highly finished, like everything else that he did. 

But there was in the same court that day one whose reputation 

and whose genius infinitely transcended Jeffrey's, great though 

these may have been. Sitting immediately under the Lord Presi- 

den^ at the clerk's table, were two men, one oTLe«b^«»\\^,— \Xx^ 

mJsrkg mf the Court •£ Session, "yon aee t\i^t mva.^H.H2$i^NaW|j^ 
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there, — the one with tba white hair and thaDTerhanglngbrow?^ 
"YeB, I Bee turn; they hava both white hair, and are both heavy- 
browed." '-YeB ; hut Imejui theoneto tbeLordPreEident'aright,^ 
immodifttoly before Patrick EobertRon there." ■' The one willi his 
h?ad Htooping over hia papers, writing?" "Yaa; see, heianow 
rieing up, and going ajjroas the room." "I beo hi in, —Barely I know 
tbat face ; 1 must haTe seen the man before." "Yoamaj buTeaeen. 
the portrait of him often enonelii— it ia Sir WALirB Scoii 1 " In a 
moment we recognized the Great Wizard of the North, whaxetaagi- 
cal pen hud quickened into life the long dead and bnried paet, and 
created Rhapes of raitgiciil beauty hy the aid of bis wonderlul 
fancy,— the grpstast litpmiy celebrity of the ago 1 Hia face, as wa 
iaw It then, preaeated bnt few indioationa of those rem arkable inteU 
leotuo! powers, which might almost ha said to blast in the features 
of Jeffrey. It was heavy, solid, lourd, and homely,- aomowhnt like 
tba face of a country-bred farmer's man, crown old in harneKS, and 
rather "back " with hia rent. Ha limped across the court to one of 
thii advocatea or writers to the aignet, to whom he delivered apuper, 
and then returned to hia seat The terrible crash of Bir Walter 
Bcott'a fortunes had occnraed, through the failure of hia publisher, 
bnt a few years before ; and hers was the hard-working man, atill 
toiling at hia post of clerk of court during the day, — to enter upon 
bia laborious literary labors on ratiimiug home.— all with the yiew 
of desperately retrieving the loss of bis fortune and estate. 

One other man we may mention, — then a comparatively young 
advocate in good buainefls. His eye, of all hisfeaturea, atruck ua 
the moat. Never did we see a more heaittiful. piercing eye before. 
Keen, black, and penetrating, it aeemed to lookthrongSyou. Once 
afterwards, we eneoonlered the eye in Princes' Street, and recc^- 
nized the man on the instant. It was Heai-v Cockbum, the author 
of the "Life of Jeffrey." He had the look of a man of genius; and 
was long afterwards known as a highly acute and able lawyer. But 
be had never before dona anythma in literature that we know of, 
until he wrote the life of hia friend Jeffrey ; yet wa mistake much if 
it do not take its place among the beat atandard biographies of our 
time. Wa phonld not be surpriaod if, like Bos well's Johnson, it 
were read when the Ixioks of the author whose life is commemorated 
are allowed to lie on the sbetf. 

Not that there ia any vivid interest in Jeffrey's life ; happy and 
proBperouB people have usually little history. Lite flowa on in n 
smooth current; evetytbingsocGeedswith them ; they gather wealth 
and fame with yearn, and die full of honors, which are recorded on 
a maoaolcnm. Rut certainly there was aboat the life of Jeffrey- 
even independently of the literary meiilB of Lnrd Cockbnm'a ; — 
'e of him, much tha 



Jefteywas a man fnll of bonbom^e. 'H.aiio.ftMi'^™!**'^""™*"**^ 
iDdepeadeul man ; a moot indiiBtnQUB.tat4.-'«o(i^t"fe>*^* 
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he elevated c: ^ _ ...^ 

nit;r. liod adminisCereil it like a jadge, BcaordiDg to certain lawB. 
He bEcama &a orar^le of tante in poetry, literuturf, and art Ha did 
not merely follow the literary f]tsliioii of the day. but he directed it, 
and for many yoarapreBided over the higheBt critical organ in tho 
counLiy. Yet it will be confeBsed, that, if we look into the coUeoted 
, edition of his works, they have oomparatiTely little intereat for na 
Even the most elTeative criticismianeceBsarily of an ephemeral chai 
actrr. Like a thrilling Failiamcntary speech, its chief interest con 
siatB in ita appro priatsneas to the time, the ciroamstances, and tha 
andience to whom it is addreFiEecC. At best, literary criticism ia but 
a clever and discriminating Judgment upon books. The books so 
cjiticiHed are now either dead aad forgotten, or they have Becared a 
footing, and live on independent of all criiiciBm. Yet criticism is 
not without its value, aa Jeffrey and hia fellow laborers amply proved. 

The leading incidents of Fiancia Jeffrey's life are bood told. He 
was bora in Charles street, George's square, in the old town of 
EdinbutT?h, on the 22d of October, 1773. His father waa a depnto 
clerk, in the Court of Session. Eia mother was an amiable, intelli- 
gent woman, who died when Francis waa bnt a boy. The youth 
waa educated at the Edinburgh High School, where he remained fox 
Gil years. Here ia an incident of his boyhood : — 

■' One day in the winter of 1786-87, he was standing in tha high 

street, stanng at a man whose appearance atruck him ; a per 

etunding at a ahop door tapped him on the shoulder, and said, ' 
laddie t ye may wcel look at that man ! that's Boue&i BnB»a.' 
never saw Burns again. 

From Edinburgh High School, Jeffrey proceeded to Glasgow Cni- 
versity where be etudied with diatinctton during two scssiona. Ja 
the Historical ^d Critical Club, he astonished the members hy 
the force and acuteneKs of his tT'dicisnis on the essays submitted for 
diaouBBioD. Thus early did the peculiar bent of his mind diepUy 
itself. He worked very hard. — was a syatematic student,— took oopi. 
ous notes, caet into his own forma of eipression, of all the lecturea, — 
and read largely on all aubjects. He returned to Edinburgh, and 
attended the law olaSEes there in the ^two aesaiona of I7StJ-91, adll 
studying and compoeiug eesayB on various subjects, but chiefly on 
\ke and its philosophy. 

"It was about this time (1790 or 1791) that he bad the honor of 
Bsaistingto carry the biographer of Johnson, in a state of great in 
icstion, to bed. For this he was rewarded neit morning by Mr. '. 
veil, who had learned who hia bearers had been, dapping his head, 
Motl telling him that bo was a ver^ promising lad, and that, ' If yon 
-— ' "o aa you're began, yoa nifty live to ha a oozxj ■jao.TiAl-^WJ' 
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He next went to Oxford to uttidy, and remained tliare for a BeaBon, 
bnt bo never entered folly into the life of the plnoe. and evidentl; 
* detsRted it. Be did not lind a Bicgle genial companion. He BayB 
of the meeting of the stndentB. "O these lilnnli parties I — the quint- 
essence of insipidity, — the con yersation dying from lip to lip, — eTery 
coanteiiBnce le&(;thening and obEcoring in the shade ol mntual 
lassitude,— the stiiied yitwn contending with the affected smile on 
every cheek,— and tte languor and stupidity of the party gathering 
and thickeninB every instant, by the mutua! contagion of embar- 
rassment and djBgost In the name of heaven, what do snch be- 
ings conceive to be the order and use ofeodety? To them, it is no 
Eonrca of enjoymenC ; and there cannot be a more complete abnsa 
of time, mind, and fruit" He detegta the law, too. ■'Thie law," 
he Bays, "is vile work. I wish I had been bom a piper," There 
•was only one thing that be hoped to learn at Oxford, and that was the 
English ptonnnciation. And he certainly succeeded in acquiring 
it alter a sort, but he never spohe it as an Englishman is wont to do. 
'As Lord Holland said of bim afterwards, "be lost the broad Scotch 
at Oxford, but he gained only the narroio EntjUsh in lis place. 

Ha returned to Edinburgh in July, 1T92, and again attended the 
law lectures there. He joined the Speculative Society, then num- 
bering amongits active members many afterwards highly celebrated 
men,— Soott, Bronghnm, Grant (afterwards Lord tilenelg). Petty 
(aflerwftida Marquia of Lansdnwnel, Francis Homer, end others. 
Joll'rey distingiUHhed himBOlf by several ndmimble papers which he 
read before the society; andnlsobythepart which he look in the dis- 
cusaiona. But, like mnny Euxceptible young miudR, at this time, 
be was haunted by fits of de«poiideni^r. He eould not take the 
world by storm : few knew that he lived. How was he to dislin- 
gaiah himself? Ha would be a Pi'd ! Writing to his sister about 
tliis time, ho said, "lied I shnit necer b« a i/real inon, unftis i( 6e oia 
Poell" Bat afterwards ho saya more calmly, "My poetry does not 
improTe ; I Oilnlc it la groic'ng icorie rvfry tneefc. H I couTd find tbe 
heart to abandon it, I believe I should be the better for it" Ha 
neverthelesB went on writing tragedies, love poems, sonaetn, odcH, 
and such like; but they never saw the light. Once, indeed, ha 
went so far as to leave a poem with n booksellpr, to be published, — 
»nd fled to the country ; bnt finding some obBtaoSe had oiourred, 
ha retnrneO, recovered the manuscript, — rejoicing tliat ha bad been 
Bared, — and never repeated so periloun an exporinient. 

In 1794, Jeffrey was called to the Scotch bur. The tiraeB were sick . 
and out of joint. The French Revolution was nfoot, audits violence 
tended to drive some man slemly hack upon the past, and to 
impel others wiWly forward into the future. Some took a middh 
course ; and, while thi'y discounti'nftnced all violent change, ws-a^v. 
after constitationiJ progresa and sotiaUiaytoN BTi).«so.\.. "^^ '^>?'™-^V^ 
dleparty, Jefltey early attaohed MmsoM. "aa yi'^''*-^'^**'**-^ < 
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Wbiga, thongli to do bo at that daj was ti* oraot a lofty bnrrieT ii. _ 
the -way of hia own aui^oesH. Yet he did bo, courageouBlj aad res^ . 
lutely ; and ha held to his course. He hud BBvecal noble alliaa j i 
nmsQg whom ua; be naoieii Broagbam, Horner, and ErkaJae (ChA - 
brothel of the Lord Chancellor). At the bar, Jeffrey got on verr 
slowly. Very tew fees oarae in, and theaa ware cbie^ from hui 
father's oonneotions. He began to despair of sucocbb, and eTen 
went to London witti the object of baoooimg a literary "grub." H» 
woa famiBhed with letters to aathors, aswapaper editors, and pnb- 
lisbers. Bnt, fortunately, they received him coldly, and he letntoed 
to Edinburgh to reoBsiipy himself with c as ^ly writing, translatlDg 
from the Greek, and waiting for clieots. Ths clienta did not ooma 
yet, and he began Beriously to despair of ever achieving sncoetia in 
ma piofeEsion. 

"I cannot help," he wrote at this time, "looking npon a alow, 
obaaure, and phitoaopbical starvatioa at the Scotch bar, as a destinv 
not to be submitted to. There are some momeatn when I think K 
could sell myself to the minister or to the devil, in order ti>Bet< 
above these necessities." He also entertained the idea of try in;; 
the English bur, or going out to India, like so many other young 
Sootehmen of his day. He had now been five ye^irs at the biir, ana 
eoald not yet, as the country saying goes, " miike saut to his kaiL" 
In the seventh year of his praotiee, he snys, "&Iy profession baa 
never yet brought me £100 a year." Bat this is the history of neatlj- 
all young men in their tirtit oacent of the steepa of profession^ 
enterprise. 

Yet Jeffrey's poor prospects did not prevent him falling in Iotb 
with a glrlaa poor as himself, and he married her. The young lady- 
was, however, of good family; Bha was the daughter of Dr. Nelson, 
Professor of Ohnreh History at St, Andrew's. The young pair set- 
tled down in Buoolenoh Place, in the Old Town; and the biographer 
informs na that "his own etndy was only made comfortable at tha 
cost of £7 IBs.; the banq^tteting-hall roue to £13 8s.; and the draw- 
ing-room actually rose to £22 19s," He made a careful inventory 
of all the costa of furuishing, which is still prenerved. 

Bat his marriage seemed to have been the starting-point of Jef- 
frey's BucooBS. He devoted himself Bednlously to bis profession. 
Clients appeared in greater numbers; he began to bo lootied npon 
as a rising mnn; and when once the ball is fiiirly set a-rolling, it 

Kes on comparatively easy. Shortly after, the famous Edinbargli 
iview waa prnjeoted by himself and Sydney Smith, though the 
moritofsoggesting the workia nndouhtedly due to the latter. Syd- 
ney Smith's account of its origin is this: "One day we happened 
to meet in the eighth or ninth story, or flat, in Buoeleach Place, the 
eleraled resideaoa oi the then Mr. Jeffiey. I proposed that wa 
i^boald Bet up a review; this waa acoedei lowi.i'Q andamation, I 
*»* appointed editor, and remaineA ling tngini'n m ■£\iiJOT.-n&i \* 
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edit the Atst number of the Edinburgh BeTieTr.'' But JcBrey'g apt- 
neaafoi edicoriol wurk, bia peualiar critical ability, together vithths 
tiuit of his being tha onlj settlBd man of the lot peniiFtnently located 
in £diubargli, soon led (o bia nndert&kiog the entire control of the 
Beview, ondfunmhing the priacipal part of Che writing. 

Tha first number of the Edinburgh KeTianr oppBctred in October, 
ISOii, and Uia effect prod ucud b^ it vaa aln^oKt electricaL It was ea 
bold, BO novel, bo spiiiLed and able, -go uulika anything of the kind 
that had hcrotofocd appeared, — that its success from the first was 
decided. It afforded a gratifying pronfof tha eiistcnca of Uberat 
feeling in a put of the couutrj where before one dull, dt^ad uniform 
level of Blaviah oh3i:qaienuj liad prevailed. It gave a voice to the 
dormant feeling of indupeudeace which nevertheless still survived. 
Th« effect npon publio opinion was most whuienoms, and the in9u- 
encBof thaHeviap wenton increasing from year to year. Homer, 
Sydney Smith, and Bronghiim soon left Edinburgh for England, to 
enter upon public life; but Jeffrey stool by tha Keview, and eon- 
tinned lU main-slay. When Horner Itft Edinburgh, he mnde a 
present of his bat wig to Jefftey, who "hoped that in time it would 
attract fees " besides adniirfttiou. But Jeffrey never liked to wear a 
wig, anJ soon abandoned it for his own fine black hair. Among the 
greatest borca which he experienced wu? attending Scotch appeals in 
^e Houso of Lords in Londoo, when hu h^d to sit under a great load 
of serge and horsehair, perhaps in the very height of tho dog-days! 

His practice increased, while his f^ma in connection with tha 
Review spread his name abroad. His severe handling of many of 
the writers of the day, brought down npou him n good deal of bitter 
■poech,— such as Lord Byron's "English Bards and Scot^ih BevieT.- 
" His severe review of Moore's laaoivious lova poems brought 
I into colliiiioa with that gentleman, and an innocnoua duel wau 
the consequenae; but alter that they leniained warm friends. There 
"IS little of interest in Jeflrey'a life for many years after this occur- 
ace. It flowed on in an equable and wideninij cnrrent of steady 
oEperity. His wife died in 1605, and was sinoeiely lamented by 
m. The lettK^r which he wrote to bis bruthor on tha occasion is 
Gioeedingly beautiful,— full of affectionate and deep feeling for t)ie 
departed. "I took no intereitC," he says, "in anything which had 
not soma reference to her. I had no enjoyment away from her. 
Biaept in thinking what I should have to tell or to show her on 
my return; and I have never returned to her, after half a day's 
•bsence, without feeling my hea t throb and my eye brighten with 
b11 tha ardor and oniiety of a youthful pnsBion. All the exertious I 
ever made in the world wero for her sake entirely. Ton know how 
indolent I was by nature, and honr regnrdlesa of reputation and 
fortuni:; but it was a delight to me to lay tbeas thinga at the fec-t of 
»iy dnrling, and to invest her with M^ia■5OT^.\'J^«A'Ctt*K^»."ialsJ«^Mvl 
«h* dBaerr^d, and to inoiease tli* prvie wwS.'^wv*-^ itt*Wl^.^f«■^i■"■ 
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husband, by aocumulating these pnblio tests of his merit She ha<l 
BO lively a relish for life, too, and so unquenchable and unbroken a 
ho^e in the midst of protracted illness and languor, that the stroke^ 
ilhich cut it off forever appears equally cruel and unnatural. 
Though familiar with sickness, she seemed to hnve nothiog to do 
with death. She always recovered so rapidly, and was so cheerful 
and affectionate and playful, that it scarcely entered into zny 
imagination that there could be one sickness from which she would 
not recover." But Jeffrey did not remain single. A few years After, 
in 1813, we find him on his way to the United States, to bring home 
his second wife,— a grand-niece of the famous John Wilkes. H» 
wooed and won her, and an admirable wife she made him. 

There are only a few other prominent landmarks in Jeffrey's 
career, which we would note in the midst of his prosperous life. In 
1820 he was elected Lord Kector of the University of Glas^w, and 
delivered a noble speech on his installation. In 1829 he was elected 
Dean of the Faculty of Advocates, a post of high honor in the pro* 
fession. On being elected, he gave up the editorship of the Bevievr, 
after superintending it for a period of twenty-seven years. In 1830 
the Whigs came into ofi&ce, and Jeffrey was appointed Lord AdTo- 
cate, — the first law officer of the Crown for Scotland. This wns the 
height of his ambition. He could only climb a step higher, which 
he did a few years later, when he was made a judge, and died Lord 
Jefirey, in January, 1850. 

His friend and fellow-judge has admirably depicted Jefirey as he 
lived, — in his home life, which was beautiful, and in his public 
career, which was honorable, useful, and meritorious. He was a 
most affectionate man. In one 'of his letters, — and they are, per- 
haps, the most charming portions of the work,— he says, "lam 
every hour more convinced of the error of those who look lor happi- 
ness in anything but concentered and tranquil affection." His in- 
tellect was sharp and bright,— not so powerful as keen. His 
knowledge was various rather than profound. His taste was exquis- 
ite ; his sense of honor very fine ; and his manner was full of gen* 
tleness and kindness. Withal, he was an earnest, resolute man, 
whose heart glowed in the coifflicts of the world. In conclusion we' 
may add, that Lord Jeffrey, in his valuable life, has furnished a fur- 
ther illustration of what honorable, persistent industry and appli-- 
cation will do for a man in this life ; for it was mainly this that 
raised him from obscurity and dependence to a position of afflu. 
ence and worldly renown. 




EBENEZEE ELLIOTT, the Sheffield iron-merohant, a poat of 
no mean fame, wiis eKteusively knawn beyond tlie bounds of 
his own locality lis 'Hlie Corn-Law Eiiymet," Though for n 
timo identified with u politicnl movement, to which ha C[>Qsecrated 
the seryico of hia lyre, ho had no'ertheloss the world-wide vision of 
the true poet, who ia of no B?ct nor party. Any one who reads his 
poems will not fail to noia how closely his soul was tnit to univer- 
Eal nuture — haw his pulsa beat in unison with her,— how deeply ha 
read and bow truly La interpreted her mennings. With a Le.irt 
glowing for Ioto of his kind, out of which indeed hia poetry lii^t 
sprung, and with a passionate Hense of wrongs infiioted upon tUa 
suffering ponr, which bnrat out in words of elactrio, almost tremen- 
douH power, there WBB combined a teadernesaand purity of thought 
and feeling, and alovefor Nature in »U her mooda, of the most re- 
fined and beautiful character. In his tjontlung denunciatianx of 
power misused, bow terrible he in ; but in his eiprcsaion of beaoty, 
bow sweet! Bitter and fierce though hia rhymes are when his sub- 
jectia "the dirt-kings,— the tai-gorged lords of land," we aee that 
all hlB oURry spirit is disarmed whi^nhe take; s himii elf out to breathe 
the fresh breath of the heniVenR, in the green lone, on the open 
heath, or ap among the wild mountiijns. There ho talcen Nature to 
hia bosom, — calls her by the swectust of names, poura.his rouL out 
before her, gives her h\n whole heart, and yields up to her hia manty 
adorntion. You sea this beautiful side of the poet'a character in his 
exquialte poema entitled "The Wonders of the Lone," ■'Comaand 
Gone," "The Eicursion," "The DyinRBoy to'the SlooBlossom," 
"Flowerafor theHt^art," "Don and Kother," and even in "Win- 
hill," that most powerful of his odes. The utterance is that of a 
nian, bat the heart is tender as that of a woman. These eiqaiaite 
little poems of Elliott, in their terseness ajid TividaaaaiiA -evij^™^ 
]i mon, and their sweetness and delictus oi eieowtvuii. camio't ^'^^*llljt_™ 
■ ^nmind on« of the tindrcd niagioal po'Wiu wui ^i-ui.^* *»-»»*'***■ 
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Elliott's Ufa proved, what is still a diepnted point, that the enlti 
vation of poetic tastes is parfKoUy compBtilJe with Bneceas in trai 
and commecce. It ia a ^vorite dogma of some men, that bs 
coQita the Muses must necesssiily ha Dufitted for tlie practical bnaii 
uesB of life ; and that to succeed in trade, a luaa mast live alto- 

father for it, and never rise above the censideiBtion of its littlt 
etkils. This is, in our opinion, a notion at variance with acti: 
experience. Generally speaking, jou will fliid the Bucceasfnl lit 
rar; man. a man of industry, application, steadine^, and sobriety^ 
Ho must be a hard worfeer. Ha must apply himself. He mni 
Boonomize timo, and coin it into sterling thought, if not i 
ling money. His habits tell upon his whole charicter, and mold: 
into cDDGiHtency, If be he in business, he mu^t be diligent to 
oeed in it ; and his intelligence gives him reaoiiroes which to 
ignomnt man are denied. It may not have been so in the last 
tnry, when the literary man was a rara avis, a world's wiiDdt:T, 
was fdted and lionii:ed until he became irretrievably Rpoiled ; ._ . 
now, when all men h^ve grown readers, and a boat of men have bl 
coma writers, the literary man is no longer a novelty : he drags qtlL 
etly along in tha aocial team, engages in btt^ineEH, sncceeds, oBJ 
economizes, just as other men do, ond generally to much better ; 
posa than the illitEmte and the ancultivated. Some of the moat 
oesafiil mail in basineBS. at the present duy, are men who regularl 

wield the pen ia the intervals of their daily oconpntions,- " 

self-cultare, others for pleasure, others because the; have sc 
cheerful or instructive to utter to their fellow-men ; and shall 
say that those men are less usefully employed than if they hadb 
eracking filberta over theirwine, sleeping over n newspaper, goddi 
at clubs, or engaging in tho frivolity of evening parties? 

Ebenezer Elliott was a man who profitably applied his lelen: 
hours to the pursuit of litarature, and. while he succeeded in bni 
ness, ha gained an eminent reputation as a poet. After a long li . 
spent in business, working his way up from the position of a labo: 
lug man tolhatof an employer of labor, a capitalist, and a merohan 
he retired from nctive life, built a house on n little estata of hia ow: 
and sat undtT his ■' vine and tig-tree " dnrinn the deolining years 
hia life; cheered by the prospeot of a large family of virtuous so 
and daughters growing up around him in happiness and usefulue 
We enjoyed the pleasore of a visit to this gifted man, at Lia o' 
fireside, little more than a month before his death. It was oneof t 
last lovely days of autumn, when the faint breath of summer M 
still lingering among the woods and fields, as if loath to depart fri 
the earth she had gladdened; the blackbird was elill piping 1 
mcllianoua Kong in the hedges and coppice, wboae foliage was tint 
in purple, russet, anil brown, with just enough of green to give tbi 
perfect andijoiial tint, bo beantitttUj piotoTi&V, but im^oBBlhle 
paiatia words. The beoeh-mitB wom iiop?uni'coTaX"iia\.tBQ»,i 
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ciackled under foot, and a rich, Aaaxp sraell tobb from tho decaying 
leaTfls by tho rond-aide. After a short walk tbrongh a lovely, nndn- 
lattng country, from the Dnrfield station of the North Midlund lUil- 
ffny, along one of the old Bomna roads, bo common in tliat part of 
Yoikshire, and which lends into the fajnous Watling Street, near 
the town of Pontefract, wa reached the village of Old HonglitoD, at 
the sonth end of which stands the cnrious Old Hall, — an intereBtihg 
relic of Middle-Age antiquity. Its fantastic gable-end. projecting 
windows, qnaint doorway, diamond "quarrels." and its (trtat size 
loomius np in the twilight, with the well-hnovn repute which the 
hoQNe bears of being "haunted," made ns regard it with a strange, 
owe-like feeling; it schemed like a thing not of this eiery-dsy world; 
indeed, the place breathaa therery atmosphere of the olden time, 
and a host of anaociationB connected with a most interesting period 
of old English histoid ore called ap by its appearance. It remiudH 
one of the fantastic olA Tabard, in Dickens's "Bomahy Radge" (we 
think it is); and the resemblance is strengthened liy the fact of this 
Old Hall being now converted into a modem public-house, tha 
inscription of "Licensed to be dmnk on the premises," etc., being 
legibly written on a sien-boord over the fantastio old porch. "To 
what bosenses/'alasl doouiold country-housescome atlastl Being 
open to the public, we entered; and there we found a lot of the 
Tillage laborers, ploughmen, and dolvera, engaged, in a boxed^off 
oomerof thoOldtiqnire's Hal], drinking their Saturday night's quota 
of beer, amidst a cloud of tobacco-smoke; while the mistress of tha 

Slooe, seated at tha tap in another comer of the apartment, was 
ealing oat her potations to all comers and purchasers. A bugs 
black deer's head and antlers projected from the wall, near the door, 
evidently part of the antique furniture of the place; and we had a 
glimpse of a fine broad stone staircase, winding up In one of the 
.eep bayaof the hall, leadin g to the state apartments above. Though 
trongly tempted to seek a night's lodging in this haunted house, 
as well as to eiplore the mysteries of the interior, we resipted the 
!4esire, and set forward on our journey to the more inviting honse 
|j))f the poet. 

We reached Hargate Hill, the house and home of Ehenezer Elliott, 
the dusk of tha autumn evening. There was just light enough to 
ble us to perceive that it was situated on a plea><ant height, near 

bill-top, commanding an eitensiva prospect of the undulating 

[knd finely-wooded country towards the south; on the north slretahed 

Bitensive tract of moorland, covered with gorse-bushea, A. 

;pt flower-jmrdon and grass-plot lay befbre the door, with 

the last of the year's roses still in bloom. We hod a cordial 

Erelcoma from the poet, hia wife, and two interesting dfiughterw, — 

^B>B other members of his large family being settled in Ute.ii'sV&'a™.^ 

Iwlves.^two sons, clergymen, in tha 'West iii6\^«,\™o 'va ??a.*^^*-- 

tod otboiv eisewhere. Elliott looteil t,\i6 -wml «v^?J:\&. "viati.i. ^^^ '^^^ 
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pale and thin; and bis hair was nearly white. Age l^ad deeplj 
luarked his features since last we saw him; and, instead of the iron- 
framed, firm voiced man we had seen and ' heard in Palace Yard, 
London, some eleven years before, and in his own to^m of Sheffield 
at a more recent date, he now seemed a comparatively weak and 
feeble old man. An anxious expression of face indicated that he 
had suffered much acute pain, — which indeed was the case. After 
he had got rid of that subject, and begun to converse about moxo 
general topics, his countenance brightened up, and, under the Btim. 
ulus of delightful converse, he became, as it were, a new man. "With 
all his physical weakness, .we found that his heart beat as warm and 
true as ever to the cause of human kind. The old strugglss of hia 
life were passed in review, and fought over again; and he displayed 
the same zeal and entertained the same strong faith in the old cause 
which he had rhymed about so long before it seized hold of the 
public mind. He mentioned, what I had not before known, that th* 
Sheffield Anti-Com-Law Association was the first to start the system 
of operations afterwards adopted by the Leaguo> and that they fiisl 
employed Paulton as a public lecture'r; but to Cobdcn he gave the 
praise of having popularized the cause, knocked it into the ptibilo 
head by dint of sneer hard work and strong practical sense, and to 
Cobden he still looked as the great leader of the day, — one of the 
most advanced and influential minds of his time. The patxiotio 
struggle in Hungary had enlisted his warmest sympathies; and hi 
spoke of Kossuth as '*cast in the mold of the greatest heroes of 
antiquity." Of the Eussian Emperor he spoke as '* that tremendous 
villain, Nicholas," and he believed him to be so infatuated by hii 
success in Hungary, that he would not know where to stop, but 
would rush blindly to his ruin. 

The conversation then led towards his occupations in this remote 
country spot» whither he had retreated from the busy throng of 
men, and the engrossing pursuits and anxieties of business. Hen 
he said he had given himself up to meditation and thought ; nor 
had he been idle with his pen either, having a volume of prose and 
l>oetry nearly ready for publication. Strange to say, ne spolct 
of his prose as the better part of his writings, and, as ha 
himself thought, much superior to his poetry. But he is not the 
first instance of a great writer who has been in error as to the com- 
parative value of his own works. On that question the world, and 
especially posterity, will pronounce the true verdict. 

He spoke with great interest of the beautiful scenery of the neigh- 
borhood, which had been a source to him of immense joy and 
delight ; of the two great old oaks, near the old Boman road, about 
a mile to the north, under the shade of which the Wapontake formerly 
assembled, and in the hollow of one of which, in more recent tim^ 
Nevison the highwayman used to take shelter, but it was bxinift 
down in epite, ai'ter his execwtAon, "by «k >iaii^ o^ %"^^%\ft» \ ^f the 
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pionons wao<Jed-cotlntrT wliicli Btratched to the Boutli, — '^Venlwortt, 
"WLiBrtn'Iiffe, Conisborangli, boiI tlie fina scenery of tha De>ime nnd 
tliB Don ; of tha many tra.litiona "whioh still lingered aboat tha 
neigliborhood, anil which, 1j9 said, some Walter Scott, oonld lie 
gather ibeio up before the; died, away, would make glow again with 
UTb find beauty. 

"Did yon see," ho observed, ''that curious Old Hall on yonr way 
up? The terrible despot Wentworth, Lord StrofTord, married his 
third wife from that very house, and afterwnrda lived in it for Foma 
time ; and no wonder it is rumored among the connti'y folks bh 
' banuted ;' for if it be trna that uuc|niet, perpetual spiritE liaTs 
power to wander over the earth, alter tha body to which they 
had been bound is dead, his could nevel endure tha peacefal rest of 
thy pravB. After Wentworlh's death it became the properly of Sir 
IViliiam Bhodas, a stout Presbyterian and Parliomtntarian. Tl'hen 
the great civil war broke out, Bhodes took the field with his ten- 
antry, oathe side of the Parliament, and the fir<>t encounter between 
the two partieB ia eaid to have takon plane only a few miles to the 
north of Old Houghton. While Rhodes was at Tadcnater with Sir 
'I'homfta Fairfax, Captain Grey (an ancestor of the present Earl 
Greyl, at the head of a body of about three hundred Boy alist horse, 
atfaoked the Old Hall, and, there being only some thirty sen'HutB 
left to defend it, toolt the plaoe and set fire to it, destroying nil that 
would burn. But Cromwell rode down tlie cavalieis with hia 
plowmen at Harnton Moor, not very far from here either, and 
ihen Rhodes built the little chapel that you would still see standing 
apart at the west end of the Hall, and estahlishcd a godly Pre&by- 
lerian divine to minister there ; forming a road from thence to 
Driffield, about three miUs off, to enable the inbabitanti^ of that 

filace to reach it by a short and convenient route. 1 forget how it 
inppened," ha continued, " I believe it was by mnrriage,— but no it 
was that the estate fell into the possession, in these later days, of 
Illoncktown Milnes, to whom it now belongs. But as Monk Fry- 
atone was preferred as afamily residence, and was in a more thriv- 
ing neighborhood, the chief part of the land about won sold to other 
proprietors, and only some three holdinge were retained, in virtue 
of which Mr. Milnea continues lord of the manor, and is entitled to 
his third ahara of the moor or waste lands in the npighborhood, 
which may be reclaimed under Incloaura Acts. But the Old Hall 
has been diamantled, and all the fine o" " " 
paintings have been removed down 
Fry atone," 

And then the conversation turned upon Monokton Milnea, his 
fine poetry, and his "Life of Kcata," — on Keats, of whom Elliott 
Bpoke in terms of glowiDg euloRy as that great " resurectionized 

BiSreek,"— on Sonthey, who had ao kind proSeiti Vw, 6K«r™i»* '■wi. 

^Tivanoing the inlereats of Elliott's two bqub, ftio cV^"C^"^■a!»■^■. """*■*** 
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livings be obtained for them,— on Garlyle, whom he admired as om 
of the greatest of living poets, though writing not in rhyme, — an^j 
on Longfellow, whose "Evangeline'* he had not yet seen, but longed 
to read. And thusthe evening stole on with delightful converse in 
the heart of that quiet, happy family, the listeners recking not thai 
the lips of the eloquent speaker would soon be moist with the dew I 
of death. Shortly after the date of this visit, we sent th^a poet a 
copy of "Evangeline," of itrhich he observed, in a letter 'written { 
after a delightful perusal of it : ** Longfellow is indeed a poet, tmd i 
he has done what 1 deemed an impossibility, — he has writtei 
English hexameters, giving our mighty lyre a new string ! Whei I 
Tennyson dies, he should read 'Evangeline' to Homer." Poor 
Elliott ! That task, if a possible one, be now his I ' 

We cannot better conclude this brief sketch than by giving tha I 
last lines which Elliott wrote, while autumi\was yet lingering roniid 
his dwelling, and the appearance of the robin red-breast near tl|e 
door augured the approach of winter. They were written atthtl 
request of the poet's daughter (who was married only about a fokl* I 
night before his death), to the air of *"Tis time this heart should 1m-| 
mimoved " : — 



Thy notes, sweet Robin, soft as dew, 
Heai'd soon or late, are dear to me ; 
To music I could bid adieu, 
Butnottotkee. 

When from my eyes this Itfe-fuU throng 

Has past away no more to be ; 
Then, Autumn's primrose, Robin's long, 
Beturn to me. 




SINCE tlia publication of "Tlie Bible in Spain," a. singularly 
interesting and fasuinaUng book, few English writers have c-i.- 
cited BO deep a pcrsoniU interest aa ticorjio Borrow, — Gypsy 
George, — Don Gior^o,— the Gypsy Hogarth. The writer projected 
so much of himattf into that book, as well as into his "Gypsies of 
Spain," his iirst published work, and gave ns auoh delightful 
glimpses of his own life and experience, as keenly to whetouT curi- 
otiity, and make ua eagerly long to know more about him. 

Here was a traveling missiouary of the Bible Society, who knew 
all about gypsy life and lingo, was familiar with the lowest haunts 
of field thieves and menditanla, and up to all their gibberish ; a 
horae-BOrcerer and whisperer, a student of puEJliam under Thurtell, 
and himself no mean practionerin "the noble art of self-defenae," 
but withai a man of the moat varied gifta and acuomplishmehts, — a 
philologist or "word-master," knowing nearly evei-y Inngnage in 
Europe and the East, — a raciy andoriginal writer, wilh. the force of 
Cobbett and the learning of Parr,— the tranaiator of the Bible, or 
parts of it, into Mantchou, Basque, Bommaney, or Gypsy-ton lie, 
and many other laliguagoa, and of old Denish ballads into Cuglish, 
a person of feacinating conteraatiou and of powerful eioqiiencs. 
Puucy these varied t^ifts embodied in a uionstandingBiK feet two in 
his atooking-Boles, his frame one of iron, his daring and intrepidity 
unmatched, and you have placed before youa mind's eye George 
Borrow, the Bible misaionaty, — the Gypsy Hogarth, — the emissury 
of Eieter Hall, —the quondam pupil of Thurtell, — Lavenfiro, the 
■Word-master ! 

Une wishes to know much of this extraordinary being. 'Wliat is 
his history? What lias been his life? It must be full of novel ex- 
periences, the like of which was never before written. Well, he has 
written a book called "Lavengro," in which ha pro5oiiAVi^flto.'*-'i 

E"-e pnlilio curiosity about himself, and to i\\-a«.\.tB.\« "iiSft>svoi?;tM^-^ 
■•Huholai, Oypay. and Prieiil." T\ie \)uoV, \iQ-«<i'<>;'tA* '^-'^'^ *^^ 
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foci ; it is fact mixed liberally with fiction, — a kind of poetic rhan* 
Body ; and yet it contains many graphic pictures of real life, — ^lili 
little known of, such as exists to this day among the by>lanes sxA' 
on the moors of England. One thing is obvious, the book is thoii> 
oughly original, like all Mr. Borrow has written. It smells of the 
gr33i lanes and breezy downs, — of the field and the tent ; and hk 
characters bear the tan of the sun and the marks of the weather 
upon their faces. The book is not written as a practiced book- 
maker would write it ; it is not pruned down to suit current tastes. 
Borrow throws into it whatever he has picked jap on the high-wayt- 
and by-ways, garnishing it up witk his own imaginative spicery ad 
libitum, and there you have it, — "Lavengro ; the Scholar, the Gypsy, 
the Priest ! " "But the work is not yet completed, seeing that he liM 
only as yet treated us to the two former parts of the character; 
** The Priest " is yet to come, and then we shall see how it happened 
that Exeter Hall was enabled to secure the services of this giftejl 
missionary. , 

From his childhood George Borrow was a wanderer, and dotAii* 
less his early associations and experiences gave their color to liisW 
ture life. His father was a captain of militia about the beginnkii*' 
of the present century, when the principal garrison duties of tfaS 
country were performed by thatforoe. The regimentwas constantlif 
moving about from place to place, and thus England, Scotland, ara 
Ireland passed as a panorama before the eyes of the militia ofiicezfi 
son. He was bom at East Dereham, in Norfolk, when the reg^menff 
was lying there in 1803. Borrow claims the honor of gentle birtli, 
for his father was a Cornish gentillatre, and by his mother ho "Wtrf 
descended from an old Huguenot family, who were driven out of 
France at the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and, like many 
other of their countrymen, settled down in the neighborhood dC 
Norwich. Borrow the elder was a man of courage, and though 
never in battle, he fought with his fists, and vanquished "Big Ben* 
Brain," in Hyde Park, a feat of which his son thinks highly, and 
the more so, as Big Ben Brain, four months after the event, **wim 
champion of England, having vanquished the heroic Johnson.' 
Honor to Brain, who, at the end of four other months, worn oat hf^ 
the dreadful blows which he had received in his many combats, ex* 
pired in the arms*of my father, who read the Bible to him in h!i 
later moments, — Big Beu Brain." Such are the son's own words Ui 
his autobiographic "Lavengro." 

Borrow had one brother older than himself, an artist, a pupil o^ 
Haydon, the historical painter. He died abroad in comparative 
youth, but after he had given promise of excellency in his professi<Hi; 
This elder brother was the father's favorite; for George, when a childt 
was moody and reserved, — a lover of nooks and retired oomera 
sbnnniDg society, and sitting fox houxa toG^V\v«t "m^iJa.\\^a\v^(e.d. uxw 
Jijs breast Bat the family were consta.nt% ^aiii^%im^«x^^\iSto&iS^ai% 
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nbont, folloirlii!! the ijuai'tern of Lhe regiment, sometimcH living in 
bftrMckH, BometlmeB in Indguigs, aad lioiiietiiiies iii oamp. At a 

Elaue oall-d Pett, iu Sossex, tbey thus lived onder canTOH wall'i, and 
ere tlialirstBiiake-ahamimi; incident in the child's life ooonrred: 
'■It happened that uiy brother und myself wtra playing una even- 
ing in a snndy lane, iu the ui'ighborhaoJ of this Pett cnmp; onr 
tnotlii^r WAS nt a Biiglit distance. All of a sudden a l)i'i!:;lit yellow, 
and, to my infintine eye. beautiful and glorious obitL-t, made its 
appeumnne at tlia top of the bank from between the tliiok quioliBet, 
mid, Klidiai; down, begantomovaaoroasthalanetolhaoUior side, like 
a lino of golden light. L'tterinff a cry of pleasaTo. I Rpr.ing forvrdrd, 
and BEiaed it nonrly by the middle. A KtmngeHeriBntiDn of nambing 
ooldaesH seemel to pervade my whola orm, which aurpriiipd ma the 
more, rs the objeat. to }he eye, appeared so warm and ennUka, I 
did not drop it, howaver, but, holding it up, looked at it intently, aa 
ilB head danglud abnnt afoot from my hand. It made no Tesietunire; 
I felt not even tha slightest Btraggle; bat aav/ my brother began to 
scra^unimdahtiek like one pouHeaaed. 'O mothc'r, mother I' naid ha, 
' tUa vippil my brother has a viper in his hand! ' He then, like ona 
frantic, made an effort to snatch the oreatare awn^ ^m me. TIta 
viper now hisseil amain, and niiBed its hi^d. in Tvhieh were ejes lika 
hot coals, uipnocing, not myself, but my brother. I dropped my 
captive, for I saw my mother tunning totvardamoj and the reptile, 
after stondini; for a moment nearly ercot, and still hiHsint; fnrionsly, 
mode o£F| and disappeared. The wkola suene ja now before me aa 
viTidly aa if it ocourred yaBterdaj,^tIie gorpeona viper, my poor, 
dear, frantio brother, my agit:ited parent, and a frightened hen 
clacking under the bushe.s,— and yet I was not three j-eara old." 

Borrow oitea this as an instanse of the power which some person? 
possess of eiercistng an inherent power or fascination— call it mea- 
meria, if you will— over certain creatures; and be afterwards cites 
inntanceB of the same kind, or the taming of wild horses by the 
utterance of words or whispers, or by certain movementg, which 
aoeined to have power over them. 

Thua the family wondered ,throngh Korfolk, Suffolk, Essei, and 

Kent. At Bythe, the sight of a hage Danish skull, the headpiece of 

soma mighty old Scandinavian pirate, lying in the old penthoues 

adjoinin)j the village churoh, struck tlie hoy s imagination with awe; 

and, like the apjiarition of the viper in the Kandy lane, it dwelt in 

bis mind, nffurdinf; copious food for tbonght and wonder. "An 

indefinable enriosity for all that is connected irith the Danish race 

began to pervade me; and if, lonn after, when I became n student, I 

devoted myself, with peculiar siost, to Danieh lore, and the acqnire- 

nt of the old Norse and its dialects, I can only elpiain the mattet 

the early impression roceived at Hvftie iioia 'Ooe'ui\a«A'C&ej*-^ 

■ton boaeatii the penthouse, and, ttiB KiftVlot fti.ft Vms;,*^'^™^ 
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Borrow's aoqaaintanoe with books began with the most fluNl* 
nnting of all boys' books, — and which has preserved its popnlafilv 
undiminished far more than a hundred years, and, while bojn 
nature remains as now, will hold a high place in English liteTatiii% 
— the entrancing, fascinating, delightful '•Robinson Cmsoe.'* fib 
afterwards fell in with another almost equally interesting book, by 
the same writer, "Moll Flanders," which an old apple-woman oB 
London Bridge lent him to read while he sat behind her stall then; 
but "Robinson" exercised by far the greatest influence on liii 
mind, lind probably helped in no slight degree, to give a direction 
to Iiis after career. 

His child-wand eriogs continued ; Winchester, Norman's Gx€M 
near Peterborough (where French i»risoner8 were then kept), end 
many other places, passed before his eyes. At Norman's GxoM 
when he was seven years of age, he met with a serpent-charmer ; tbt 
man was catching vipers among the woods, and the boy accompanied 
him in his wanderin^rs, learning from him his art of catching Tipeni 
When the old man left the neighborhood, he made the boy a presenl 
of one of those reptiles, which he liad tamed, and rendered qnili 
harmless by removing the fangs. 

Three years passed at Norman*s Cross, during which the hof 
learned Lilly's Latin grammar. Then the regiment removw 
towards the north, halting, for a time, first in one town and then hk 
another, — in Yorkshire, in Northumberland, and then beyond ibk 
Tweed, at Edinburgh, where the regiment was quartered in tlift 
Castle, standing high upon its crag, overlooking all the other hoTiMi 
in that interesting city. Here he was initiated into the boy-life cf 
Edinburgh,— the "bickers" on the North Loch and along the CaslU 
Hill, between the New Town and the Old, already immortalized liT 
Sir Walter Scott. He entered a pupil in the High School, ani 
gathered, before he left, some further acquaintance with Latin and 
other tongues. Oddly enough, one of the cronies whom he picked 
up when residing in the Castle, or engaged in "bickers'* on theiiMSt 

. of the crag, was David Haggart, then a drummer-boy, afterwards the 
most notorious of Scotch criminals, and hanged for murdering the 
jailer at Dumfries, in a desperate attempt to escape. But Borrow% , 
sympathies are so entirely with the criminal and Gypsy class, thai' 
he does not hesitate to compare Haggart with Tamerlane 1 — the onlv 
difference being that '* Tamerlane was a heathen, and acted aoc<m» 
ing to the lights of his country, — he was a robber while all arotmd 
were robbei's, whereas Haggart" — then after a strange enlogitini ef 
the "strange deeds" of Haggart, he concludes, "Thou mightflii 
have been better employed, David I but peace be with thee, I repeeii^ 
an A the Almighty's grace and pardon ! " 
Two years passed in Edinburgh, duxvn^ "^hicb time the yomc 

borrow acqaired, to his father's \ioxtoT,tVi^>aciim\B\sCBaX»\^ ^m&m^3. 

"the High School callant." Tlheu the^ \^i\.\ ^^ tdSSsJCwi, 
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[Vetnmed to England, and wero disbfmded. Another year passed in 
quiet lifa ; ltli5 amred, and Napoleon's rutum from Elba n{;nia 
tlirewtbe whole isle into const eniulion. The militia wero niised 
fiiiiev, and thnngb tlia Fieach were qTielled, diBturbanuea were 
thieatened in Jreland, iind thitlieT the corps with which Uorrow'9 
fnther. and now liia eldest brother, were conn ei^ted, were Bhlpped 
from a port ia Essex, and landed at Cork, in Ireland, in the autumn ' 
of the year above named. Up the country they want ; it becnme 
nilder as they proceeded, — the people along the road-eidcs, with 
whom the Eoliliers jested in the patois of East Anglia, answered 
them in a rough, guttural language, struntjaand wild. The h-ol diets 
stnred at each other, and were Eilent. It was Irish-Celtic that the 
people spoke, and soon, when the regiment got nettled in quarters, 

S'ODDg Borrow set to worb, und learned it from one of his scliool-fel- 
awB, taking leuaona in ^isb from him in exchange for a patk of 

Sorrow's brother haTing been eent up to the country with a small 
detaalioient of men, the younger brother went to visit him in hid 
quarters, — crossed the bogs, passed uiany old ruined castles far up 
on the heights, on mauy of whith "the curse of Cromwell "fell. 
He was overtaken by a anow-atorm when cronaing a bog, and lind 
nearly been devoured by a wild amugglcr and bis dog, when a tew 
wordsoflmh uttered by himatonce cleared bis toad. Atlengtli 
he reached his brother, in a wild out-of-the-way place, 'thatiffi- 
cer's" apnrtments being in a a kind of haj^-lotl, reached by a ladder. 
Young Borrow now learned to ride ; and it is delightful to bear him 
when he breaks out in praise of hgrse-fleah. One morning a hoTEe 
is led out by a soldier, that the youth might " give bim a breath- 
ing : " he thus dcsL-ribes the hoise : 

■'The cob was led forth ; what a tretnendoua oreatnre I I bar) 
frequently seen him before, and wondered at him ; ho wiis barely 
6ft«en hands, but he had the ^rth of a metropolitan dray-borne : 
bis head was small in comparison with his immense neck, whicli 
curved down nobly to his wide back ;, Lis chest wes broad itnd 
line, and his sho^ilders models of symmetry and strength. He 
stood woU and powerfully npoa hia legs, which were somewlmt 
short. In p. word, ho was a gallant specimen of the gennine Irish 
cob, a apeclea at one time not uacommon, but at the present day 
nearly extinct." 

He mounted, and the horse set off, the youth on its bare bock. 
In two hours he made the circuit of the D'^vil'a Mountain, and was 
teturuiug along the road biithed with perspiration, but screaming 
with delight,— the cob lauRhing in his quiet, equine way, seattEring 

foam and pebbles to the It ft and right, e.u4t—"- ■- "-^ ■" "'' 

Biiteeti inilea an hour. Hear liia linliiuaiaam 
Fimt Bide I— 
"O, iliutridoi that first ride! most tevv\3 
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existence, and I still look back to it with feelings of longing and 
regret. People may talk of first love— it is a very agreeable event. 
I dare say, — but give me the flush, and triumph, and glorions sweat 
of a first ride, like mine on the mighty cob ! My '^hole fratne was 
shaken, it it true ; and during one long week I could hardly move 
foot or hand, but what of that ? by that one trial I had become free^ 
as I may say, of the whole equine species. No more fatigue, no 
more stimxess of joints, after the first ride round the Devil's Hj H on 
the cob." 

His i)assion for horses seems almost equal, indeed, to his passion 
for boxing, for Bibles, for languages, and for Gypsy life. His sense 
of physical life is intense ; and wherever muscular energy has full 
pldy,'he seem to be in his native element. Afterwards, when, in 
the middle of one of his sermons at Cordova (see his " Gypsies ot 
Spain ") it occurs to him that the breed of horses of that ancient 
city is first- rate, and off he goes at full gallop, like a hunter who 
hears a horn, into a masterly sketch of the Andalusian Aitib, and 
how to groom him ! But one day, while in Ireland, an ao<adent 
occurred which introduced him to his first lesson in ** horse- whis- 
pering ; " 

'^By good luck a small village was at hand, at the entranoeof 
which was a large shed, from which proceeded a most furious noisa 
of hammering. Leading the cob by the bridle, I entered boldly. 
'Shoe this horse, and do it.quickly, a-gough,' said I to a wild, grimy 
figure of a man, whom I found alone, fashioning a piece of iron. 

** *Arrigod yuit?' said the fellow, desisting from his work, ^nd 
staring at me. 

" * O, yes ; I have money,' said I, *and of the best,* and I pulled 
out an English shilling. 

"*Tabhair chugam?' said the smith, stretching out his grimy 
hand. 

*' 'Ko, I sha'n*t,' said I ; * some people are glad to get their monej 
when their work is done.' 

" The fellow hammered a little longer, and then proceeded to 
shoe the cob, after having first surveyed it with attention. He pels 
formed his job rather roughly, and more than once appeared to 
give the animal unnecessary pain, frequently making use of loud 
and boisterous words. By the time the work was done, the creatum 
was in a state of high excitement, and plunged and tore. The smith 
stood at a short distance, seeming to enjoy the irritation of the ani* 
mal, and showing, in a remarkable manner, a huge fang, whioih 
projected from the under jaw of a very wry mouth. 

" *you deserve better handling,* said I, as I went up to the oob^ 
and fondled it ; whereupon it whinnied, &iidQ.itAm^ted to touoh auf 
£iC0 with ita nose, 
*' 'Are ye not afraid of that beast?' aaiai V^ie ^m\V?£v, ^Q^iSa^^\Kik" 
^^er ; 'arrab ! iVu vicious that lie \o6^%: 
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" 'It's &t you, then ; I dont feeir Um ;' luid tkereupou 1 pasEed 
under the horse, between its hmd logf. 

" 'And is that all jou can do, agian?' said the Bmitb. 

■■•No.' Boidl, 'I can. ride him/ 

" 'Ye cnn ride him; and whatelsa, agraJi?' 

" ' I can leap bim over a ain-fooi wnll. said L 

'■-'0 er awall; and wbatmora, agrah?' 

"'NothJDg more,' Kaidl; 'what more ■wonldynnhaTa?' 

" 'Can jou do this, agrah?' said the smith ', and ha uttered a 
■word, which I had neret heard before, in a aharp, pungent tone. 
The efTect upon myself was somewhat extraordinary, a Btnicge thzLll 
ran throngh me ; but with regard to the cob it was tL-triblB ; tha an- 
imal forthwith beuasie lilie one mad, and reared and kicked with 
the ntmost duspcndion. 

" 'Can you do tbiit, agrali?' aukl the smith. 

'■'Whatia it?" siidl, retreating; ' I neviir saw the hoiBe so ce- 

" "Go between hia hind legs, agrah,' said the smith,— "bis hinder 
legs ;' and he again sbowL'd his fann, 

" ■! dure not, said I; 'he would Kill me.' 

" 'Ho wouldkiUyoI r.nd how do ye know that, agrah?' 

" 'I feril he would,' said I ; ■something tells n- — ' 



1 



to seohim in such a state ; lo agiim airt leigeas ;' and beta he 
tared another word, in a voice sin ^larly' modified, but sweut aiii 
almost plikintive. T!is effsut of it wiis almost insiantaiioniiij as that 
of the other, bnt how dilTerentl the animnl lost all its fury, and'bP- 
oame at once calm and gentle. ThasmLth-wcntnp to it, coaxed and 
patted it, milking use of Tacious sounds of eqnnl endearment j then 
turning to me, and holding out oncia mora the grimy hand, be said, 
■Andnow yawillbegiyiogme thoSassanaeb tunponce, agrah!"" 

Bnt at length the militia were all disbanded, and the Borrows re> 
tnmed to England, where they settled down at Noru-ioh. The t« o 
boys were now growing up, and the elder was put to study painting; 
the second, George, was still at hit! hooka and rambles. Hinthonghta 
were in tho fields, but he learned French, Italian, and German. 
Hia spars hours were spent in fiahina or shooting, and sometimes in 
the pr.ii:tice of the "noblaartof self-defense. " One day, when at- 
tending the linrsa-rRir at Norwich, attraolod thither by the sight of 

^tha fine animals which he so much admired, he fell in with the son 
it the OyuBj man Lo had before met ia the lane at Norman'a Cross, 

■«Qidahortly after be followed him to his tent beyond themoor. Tho 
fcther and mother, dtsiiribed in onr pteyioos estract, had by thia 
time been "bitchj.dpy pnwdol," thatia, "'oa.mAiei'te-jwcA.w^s.'^'^ 
orime,"andiIicirBOii, JaapcrPeQta\enOTO,iia^'i'aa"fi\i»3»»SatA'«Si*._^ 

Osralas. bad to shift for himBcVl. ■FtoTttftBa^aaa-ac-no^^^ 
ooarB« with the wandering aypsiea "waa fE6cp.«ii'f,^««^='=™"^ 
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them to fairH, learned their language, acquired the art of horse* 
shoeing, familiarized himself with their ways of living, — much to 
the horror of his parents, who were disgusted with his loose and 
wandering habits. 

But the boy was now fast growing up into the man, and something 
must be done to break him into the ways of civilized life; his father 
accordingly cast about for him, and at length succeeded in getting; ■ 
the young man articled to a lawyer in Norwich. But he hated the 
drudgery of the desk, and made no progress in the study of the law. 
Blacl^tonewas neglected for Banish ballads and Welsh poems. He 
made the grossest blunders in his business, and his master wished • 
to get rid of him; but time sped on, and he remained, altematizig 
his studies of Ab Gwilym by readings of the life of Moore Cj>rew, «• the 
King of the Beggars," and Murray and Latroon's histories of illus- 
trious robbers and highwaymen. Then a celebrated light would 
come off in the neighborhood, and be sure our youth was present 
there. Extraordinary it is, how Borrow, the missionary, should be 
the one man living to eulogize this pastime in his books I but he does 
it, both in his "Gypsies in Spain and in *• Lavcngro." In both he 
tells us how Thurtell, the murderer, taught him the use of "the 
gloves"; and there is one famous fights which he has described in 
glowing language In both these books, which 'v\'as got up by Thurtell 
and Gypsy Will, the latter his instructor in horse-riding. 

** I have known the time," he says, "when a pugilistic encounter 
between two noted champions was almost considered in the light of 
a national afiair; when tens of thousands of individuals, high and 
low, meditated and brooded upon it, the fiist thing in the morning 
and the last at night, until the great event was decided. But the 
time is past, and many people will say. Thank God that it is; all I 
have to say is, that the French still live on the other side of the 
water, and are still casting their eyes hitherward; and that, in the 
days of pugilism, it was no vain boast to say, that one Englishmail 
was a match for two of t' other race; at present it would be a vain 
boast to say so, for these are not the clays of pugilism." 

And again he says: "What a bold and vigorous aspect pugilism 

wore at that time ! and the great battle was just then coming off; the 

day had been decided upon, and the spot, a convenient disUmoe 

from the old town;— and to the old town were now flocking the 

bruisers of England, men of tremendous renown. Let no one sneer 

at the bruisers of England; what were the gladiators of Home, or fhe 

bull-fighters of Spain in its palmiest days, compared to England's 

bruisers ? Pity that corruption should have crejjt in amongst theni,t 

— but of that I wish not to speak; let us still hope that a spark of 

f^e o/d relitjion, ofwhicU ihey icere the priests, still lingers in the hearts 

ofEnglishm en. J^o, Mr. Borrow, the %\oT\ea oi ^\5i^\i&m, like thoee 

of dueling, buJl-baiting, and bu\\-raxai\ii^,\ivy?5€> ^\ ^^^«3\fe\^ «3wl 

yet England stands where it did; no.^'. ^^ ^^^ ^^^'^ ^X.-^ou^-j «ft. 
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I opinion tliat the English raoe, Instead of retrograding thereby, boa 
L achieved an onqnestionable morel advancement. But we willingly 
I ^^3 over tiiia part of Mr. Sorrow's confessions, which, though rsDilf 
1^ written, have a very nnhealthful tendency. 

I At length Sorrow's father dies; hi^articlea hare eipirad, end heia 
I thrown upon tha world on hia own resonroes. Ha went to London, 
like most yotmg men full of themsetvea and yet wanting help. He 
paDkeduphistranslationaof theDnDishballodH, andof AbGwilyiu'a 
Welsh poetry, and sought for a poblisher on his arrival in London. 
Of course he failed, but he got an introduction to Sir Kiohnrd Phil- 
lips, and through hia instrumentality Borrow obtained aome task- 
work from a pnblisher, though the remuneration derived from it 
wns ao triSing that he could scarcely subBiet. Ha compiled livis of 
highwaymen and oriminata, and at length, when reduced to hia4aat 
Hhilling, wrote a story, which enabled him to raise sufficient cash to 
tinil the metropolis, which be did on the instant, and started on a 
pedestrian exouniion through the cou'litry. His life in London 
occupies the aecond volume of "Lavengro;" it seema spun out, and 
reads heavy, — very inferior in intercHt to the first volume, whiuh 
conCaina the cream of the book. In the country befalls in with a 
disconsolate tinker, wlio has been driven offhia beat by the "Flam- 
inn Tinman," a gigantic and brutal ruffian. "Lavengro" buys the 
tinter's horse, cart, and equipment, and enters upon a life of savage 
freedom, many parts of whii'h are most graphically depleted. At 
length hefallain wich the ■'FlBmingTinman,"andft despemtefight 
takea place between them; he vanquishes the tinman, and gains also 
one of the tinman's two wives, who remains with him in the Mtun- 
per's Dingle, where they encamp; and here " Lavengro " ends. 

He doea not tell na whether tiiii encounter with the "Flaming 
Tinman," or his knowlegde of gjpsy and hedge life, had anything 
to do with his after career ; or how it was that he became a Biblo 
society's agent ; probably ho may tell us something more of that by 
and by. 

In the meantime we may add what we know of his public history 
In connection with the Bible society, who, in engaging him, pof^sibly 
' ad an eye more to the ead than the means. Specimens of his 
Kaempe Viser," from the Danish, were printed at hia native place, 
.ITorwioh, in 1825, and, shortly after, he was selected bythe Bible 
* " to introduDB the Scriptorea into EuHsia. He resided there 
iral years, during which time he mastered ita Lingnage, the 
ilavonian, and its Gypsy dialects. He then prepared an edition of 
_ eentire Testament in theTarlar Mantohou, which Ma^ published at 
^Jt. Petersburg, in 1835, in eig'it vnlnmes. It wna at St. Petersburg 
that he published veraioos into English from thirty la^'gaa^'-ft. "Sn- 
time he had been in Tnmc6,Ti\\Ei*VB-wt».B.wj'«*s«*"-J* 
OT, in fhoBevolntionof tbo Bn.TrLcaft.6*,. "t^ea^J"" ■ 
•«j*, oroMsed into Bnasia agniii, soioi^xn.«*- wws&4 
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AUDUBON THE ORNITHOLOGIST. 



THE great natnralist of America, John James Andabon» leifl be* 
hind him, in his "Birds of America" and ** Ornithological 
Biography," a magnificent monument of his labors^ wntoh 
through life were devoted to the illustration of the natural hi8t<ir|^ 
of his native country. His grand work on the Biography of Birdlf 
* is quite unequaled for the close observation of the habits of bizda 
and animals which it displays, its glowing pictures of American 
scenery, and the enthusiastic love of nature which breatbea. 
throughout its pages. The sunshine and the open air, the denao 
shade of the forest, and the boundless undulations of the prairies* 
the roar of the sea beating against the rock-ribbed shore, the 8oli« 
tary wilderness of the Upper Arkansas, the savannas of the South, 
the beautiful Ohio, the vast Mississippi, and the green steeps of the 
Alleghanies, — all were as familiar to Audubon as his own home. 
The love of birds, of flowers, of animals, — the desire to study their 
habits in their native retreats, — haunted him like a passion from 
his earliest years, and he devoted almost his entire life to the 
pursuit. 

He was bom to competence, of French parents settled in Ameiw 

ica, in the state of Pennsylvania, — a beautiful green undulating 

country, watered by fine rivers, and full of lovely scenery. ** When ' 

I had hardly yet learned to walk," says he, in his autobiography 

pre Axed to nis work, *<the productions of nature that lay apread' 

all around were constantly pointed out to me. They soon becamt 

my playmates ; and before my ideas were ^wfa.(i\ently formed to eii#» 

hJ^ me to estimate the difference betvf^ieix l\\e tsltavt^ \.va.\» q>\ ^(XxA^iift ^ 

Mnd the emerald hue of tho bright toVW^^^, \i^\\.\\i^\.\^\:L\Tvjeaa»«||- 
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• vith thi'in, not consisting of friendahip merely, bat borderbig un 
.friiiiy, mast acoODipoiif mj atepa thtou^ili life ; iind now, luorethnJt 
«TeT, am I persuaded of the power of those onrlj impre)iRioDs. 
Tliey laid Buch Jioid of me, that, when removed from t!ia woods, the 
proiriea, and the brooks, or shut up trom tha view of the wide At- 
lantio, I eiperienced none of those pleaaures most congenial to my 
mind. Nona but aerial compamous anited m; fancy. No roof 
ReemedEOBeonre to ue as that formed of tlie dense foliaige uDdar 
Tchicli tha feathered tribes WDce seen to resort, or the cbteh and fis- 
BiUBS of tha mnsBy rooks to which the dRrk.wingcd cormorant and 
tbs curlew retired to rest, or to protect themaelTes from the fury of 
the tempest." 

Audubon seems to have inherited this intense Iotb of nBtnrefrom 
his lather, who ^ngerly enconrngad the boy's tastes, procured birds 
and Sowers (orbim, pointed out their elegant moTementa. told him 
of their hannta and hnbtta, their migrations, chnngea of lirery, nnd 
■o on,— feeding tho boy's mind with vivid pleasure and stimulating 
Mb quick sense of enjoyment. As ha grew up towards manhood, 
these tastes grew stronger within him, and he longed to go forth 
amid the forests and prairies of America to snrvey the niitive wild 
birds in their magnificent haunts. But, meanwhile, he learned to 
draw ; be painted birds and flowers, and acquired a facility of de- 
lineation of their forma, attitudes, and plumage. Of ooursebeonly 
leached this through many fidlurea and detents ; but be was Inbori- 
ons and full of love for bie pursuit, and itt such a case uldmatoBUC' 
oeas is certain. 

, pi It education was greatly advanced by a zesidence in France, 
vhither he was s^nt to receive bis ai>hool education, rctumiug to 
America at the age of eeventeeu. In Paris, he had the advantase of 
Btndyin^ nnder the great David. Ee rcvisitedtha woods of the New 
"World with fresh ardor and increaned enthusiasm. His father gave 
blm a £ns entate on the banks of the Schuyllcill ; and amidst its 
tidiiatiful woodlnnda, its extensive fields, its hills crowned with ovei- 
i, be poTEuiid his doliubtful studies. Another objeet about tha 
time excited his passion, and he soon rejoiced in the name of 
tnsband. But though Audubou loved hia wife most fondly, his 
first si'dent love bad been given to anture. It wa^ Lis genius and 
destiny, which bo could nob rotiiet, aud be was drawn«on towards it 
in Epit« of himself. 

He engaged, howsver, in Tarions branches of eommeroe. none of 
which s'ac'^eeded with bim, his luind boiug preoccupied b^ bia 
fnvurite study. Hid friends c» II I'd Lim "fool, — nil excepting his 
wife and chtldrpi.. At last, irrituterl by the remarks of relatives 
«nd others, he broke entirely away from tha ^aisw-w. at ■««&», '«sA. 
-va himself np wholly to natural liisVQ-cy, 'Ss tanaD.<^eA*>«'*'*g^ 
,__B lalceK, the prairies, and the ahorea ol Uie KSiwi'l'v'I' *'^^ "™^i 
\grears awa/ trom liisbome and &imi.\v. "Hi* c.\iy''A.^'^^"'*^ 
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to become a writer ; but Rimply to indnlfve a passion, — to enjoy the 
sight of nature. It was Charles Lucian Bonaparte, an accomplished 
naturalist, who first incited him to arrange his beautiful drawings 
in a form for i^ublication, and to enter upon Lis grand work, ••The 
Birds of America." He now exploreil over and over again the woods 
and the prairies, the Irtkes, the rivers, and tho sea-shore, with this 
object in view ; but when he had heaped together a mass of infor- 
mation, and collected a large number of drawings an untoward 
accident occurred to his collection, -yrhich we cannot help relating 
in his own words : 

**I left the villnge of Henderson, in Kentucky, situated on the 
banks of the Ohio, where I resided for several years, to proceed to 
Philadelphia on business. I looked to all my drawings (ten hun- 
dred in number) before my departure, placed them carefully in a 
box, and gave them in charge to a relative with injunctions to see 
that no injury happened to them. My absence was of several 
months; and when I returned, after havinof enjoyed the pleasures of 
homefor a few days, 1 inquired after my box, and what I was pleased 
to call my treasure. The box was produced, and opened, but» 
reader, feel for me,— a*pair of Noru'ay rats had taken possession of 
the whole, and had reared a young fumily amongst the gnawed bits 
of paper, which, but a few months ago had represented nearly a 
thousand inhabitants of the air ! The burning heat which instantly 
rusht^d through my brain was too great to be endured, without affeot- 
ing the whole of my nervous system. 1 slept not for several nights, 
and the days passed like days of oblivion, until the animal powem 
being recalled into action, through the strength of my constitution, 
I took up my gun, my note-book, and my pencils, and went forth to 
the woods as gayly as if nothing had happened. I felt pleased that 
I might now make much better drawings than before, and ere a 
period not exceeding three years had elapsed, I had my portfolio 
filled again." 

While you read Audubon's books, you feel that you are in the 
society of no ordinary naturalist. Everything he notes down is the 
result of his own observation. Nature, not books, has been his teacher. 
You feel the fresh air blowing in your faop, sent the odor of the 
prairie-flowers and tho autumn- woods, and hoar the roar of the surf 
along tho sea-shore. Ho takes you into the squatter's hut in the lonely 
swamp, whei^ you listen to the story of the wood-cutter's life, and 
sally out in tho night loliunt the cougar ; or he launches yon on the 
Ohio in a light skiff, where he paints for you in glowing words 
the rich autumnal tints decorating tho shores of that queen of 
rivers, — every tree hung with long and flowing festoons of different 
species of vines, many loaded with clustered fruits of varied bril- 
liancy, their rich bronzed carmine mingling beautifully .with the 
yellow foliage predominating over the green. W^ea, — ^^^d^ing down 
the river, under tho rich and glowing sk^j ^\i\cix <:itiwN.^\«tvLiij^ ^\t!^ 
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Nim tliniugli ruaJUne chutes, amoas sraen islands, waero. plum-UtB. 
C^tton-lreea nodded iheir ahadowy creats, [hey swept wllh tlie current. 
Then eniergea Into Kromi lagoooB, where sUf ery aajidbais 
Lay In the alream. and alDQi; the wlmpllog if avea ot their margin, 
BhBiing with anow-whlte pluniea, hirge Ooclisof pelicans wr-"--* 



iWQrtnff ami tenebrous bougha or the cnn^aa 
Qd trailing' ' '■■ -■" 



Met In a dusky arch, nod tr „ , 

Wared Utte liannora that hang on the vralla ol ancient cathedralB. 

Thenlrom a nelghlwrlng thicket tlie mocWng-blnS. wildest ol slnseia, 

bnlaeliie molt on a wllloir-aproy that huno; o'er tbe water, 

Shoo£ (rom bis lltua throat hucU nooda of deurioua music, 

That lliB whole air, and Ute Troads, and the traves, seemed silent to listen. 

In one of hia eicorsiona on the Oliio, Audubon waa accompanied 
by his wife and eldest aan, then an infant; and thej floated on froth 
Fanniylvauia to Kentucky, sleeping and liring ia the boat, imdef 
the Indian summeT sun and the melloired heauty of the mooD, skirt- 
ing the delioious ahorea, ao picturesque and lovely at that aatnuin 
season, gliding along tha atisaiu, and meeting with no other I'ipple 
of the water than that formed by the piopiilaion of the boat. The 
ninrgins of the liver vere at that time (for this voyage took place 
about forty yeara ago) abundantly supplied with game, and occa- 
eionally the party landed at nigut on the green shore; a few gun- 
shota procured a wild turkey or grouse, oi a hlue-winged teal; a fire 
vas atruuk up, and a comlbrtahle repast seoured; alter which the 
family again proceeded quietly on their way down stream. The 
foUowing ia only one of the many lovely piotorea sketched by Audu- 
bon of this enchanting aaiJ, which probably Longfellow had in hia 
eye when ha penned the charming deaeription in hia '• Evangeline. " 

'■ As night came, sinking in darkness tha broader portions of tha 
^rer, our minds became affected by atroug emotions, and wandered 
£ur beyond the present moments. The tinkling of the bells told tia 
! that the cattle which bore them were gently roving from valley to 
^lley in aearoh of food, or returning to their distant Lomea. Tha 
jiootingof the great owl, or the muffled noiseof its wings e,b it sailed 
^moothly over the Etream, were matters of interest to us; so was tha 
^und of the boatman's horn, as it came more and more softly from 
'sfar. "Whoa daylight returned, many aongstei'S burst forth with 
echoing no tea, more and niore mellow to the listeuing.ear. Hrae 
ond there tlie lonely cabin of a squatter struck the eye, giving note 
■tii commencing oivilizatiun. The crossing of the stream by a deer 
'Xaretoll how aoon the hills would be coveted with snow.'' 

The scene is greotly changed sinoa then. The shores »iav!&nfe'*s*-"' 
iho woods are mainly cleared away; ttia gcea.t'inai^ol ^Ci, ^^'-'^--''''^^ 
irafffllo have ceased to esist; villages, twrns, kq.^ \n-«TiB. ^Kfa^ ,,_. 
J(&io; bnadieda of steambonta ate p^yina^i.'e "ii-^ 4iy«ii-W 
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night and by day; and thousands of British and American emi- 
grants have settled down, in all directions, to the pnrsnits of figri- 
culture and commerce, where only forty years ago was heard the 
hoot of the owl, the cry of the whip-poor-will, and the sharp stroke 
of the squatter's axe. 

Or, he takes you into the Great Pine Swamp, like a "mass of 
darkness," the ground overgrown by laurels and pines of all sorts; 
he has his gun aud note-book in hand, and soon you have the wood- 
thrush, wild turkeys, pheasants, and grouse lying at his leet, with* 
the drawings of which he enriches his portfolio; or you are listening 
to his host, while he reads by the log fire the glorious poetry 0} 
Burns. Again, you are with him on the wild prairie, treading 
some old Indian track, amid brilliant flowers and long grass, 
the fawns and their dams gamboling along his path, and across 
boundless tracts of rich lands as yet almost untrodden by the 
foot of the white man, and then only by the Canadian trappers 
or Indian missionaries. Or he is on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi, where the great magnolia shoots up its majestic tmnk, 
crowned with evergreen leaves, and decorated with a thonsaxid 
beautiful flowers, that perfume the air around ; where the forests and 
fields are adorned with blossoms of every hue ; where tke golden 
orange ornaments the gardens an^ the groves; where the white- 
• flowered Stuartia and innumerable vines festoon the dense foliage 
of the •magnificent woods, shedding on the vernal breeze the perftimo 
of their clustered flowers; there, by the side of deep streams, or 
under the dense foliage, he watches by night the mocking-bird, the 
whip-poor-will, the yellow-throat, the humming-bird, and the thou- 
sand beautiful songsters of that delicious land. Then a crevasse^ 
or sudden irruption of the swollen Mississippi, occurs, and forth- 
with he is floating over the submerged lands of the interior, nattire 
all silent and melancholy, unless when the mournful bleating of the 
hemmed-in deer reaches the ear, or the dismal scream of an eaglA 
or a raven is heard, as the bird rises &om the carcass on which it 
had been allaying its appetite. 

How gloriously Audubon paints the eagle of his native land 1 The 
American white-headed eagle, that haunts the Mississippi, stands 
sculptured before your eyes in his book. See I he takes wing, and 
there you have him whirling up into the air as a noble swan comes 
in sight, and now there is the screaming pursuit and the fatal 
struggle. . 

**Nowis the moment to witness the display of the eagle's powers. 

He glides through the air like a Mling star, and, like a flash of 

lightning, comes upon the timorous quarry, which now, in agony 

and despair, seeks by various maneuvers, to elude the grasp of hu 

cruel talons. It mounts, doubles, and "mWrn^Vj "WQuld plunge into 

tlie stream, were it not prevented "b-y t'Vi^ e^^.^^, '^V\Osi, \«tx% ^^». 

sessedof the tnowledce that bv btlcVi a fe^TftXfi.^«m V\i<^ vs^vt^T^^jl^ 
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L Mcape him, forces it to lemaiii in the nir, h; attempting to strike it 
I irith his talons from hi^neath. The hope of escape is Hoon giv^n up 
KJbj the Bvon, It hna alread7 beooms much weokeDed, nnd iU 
Kttreiigth faila at the si^ht of tLe courage and HTiftneea of itn antag- 
VtaiEt. Its liL<!t gasp ia about to eaeape, ivhcn. tha ferocious eagio 
Bitril;ea nith hia talona Ilis under side of its wing, nnd, ^'Itli iicre- 

■ liiEted poiTEi', forces the bird to fall in a slanting diiection upon the 
I bonrest shore." 

k Then wahave the same bird on the Atlantic fihore in pursnit of the 
I Ssh-hawk. "Perched on fionie tall suiuiiiit, inTiewot'the ocean, nr 
|.of some watercouise, ha watches every tnotion of fho osprey while 
^ en wing, Wliea the Jalter rises from tha water with a flBh in ita 

frasp, forth rashes the eagle in pursuit. He moonta above the lish- 
. awk, and threatens it b; actions well onderetood, when the lalter, 

■ fearing peihap!! that bis life ia in donger, drops its prey. In an 
I hLEhint the eagle, accnratel; estimating the rapid dPKoent of the fUh, 
K dloaea his icings, follows it witli the hwiflness of thought, end tho 
I nest moment grasps it. The prize is carrieii oS in silence to the 
r froods imd assists in feeding the ever-hungry brood of the englc." 

' But Andnhon did not like the 'white-headed eagle, no more than 

' did Fronklio, who, in common "^th the oi'nithologist, regretted its 

adoption as the emblem of "Am erica, becanee of its voracity, ita ddw- 

nrdjce, nnd its thicviEh propansities. Aiidubon'a Javorite among 

the eagles of America vriia the great eoglo or " The Bird of 

Washington," as he named it. Ha firet saw this grand bird when 

on a trading voyase with a Canadian, on the Upi'cr Misaissippi, 

ond his delight was such that ho says, ''Kot even Hersobel wht-a ho 

discovered tho planet that bears his Home, conld havo eiperienced 

more rapturous feelings." But tho bird had aoon Down over the 

heads en the party and bocE.mo lost in the di'taiico, Tbree jrara 

elapsed before he saw anotlior apccimen ; and then it waa when 

engaged in collecting cray-fifib on one of the flats wliioh border and 

divide Green Hirer, in Aontuoky, near its jonclion with the Ohio, 

that be discerned, up among the high oliBs which there follow tlie 

, windings of the river, the mariiB of an eagle's nest. Climbing hia 

L way towards it, ha lay in wait for tha parent : two hours elapsed, 

■<4nd then the lond hisamgof twoyonngeagleain the nest announced 

Ithe approach of the old bird, 'which dre'w near and dropped in 

Ewsongtbem n fine fish. "Ibadu perfect view," be says, "of the 

E noble Dird as he held himself to Che edging lock, hanging llhe the 

I. 'bam, bank, or social swallow, hia tail spread, and hia wings porLly 

I so. Id a few ininntes the other parent joined her mate-, and front 

Pthe dilTerenco in sifQ |the female of rapacious birds being much 

li larger) 'we tnew this to be the mother bird. She also had bictvti^tA. 

I A fish, bnt, more cautions than her mate, Bb.6^»tit*:iVei ''^'^^^a, 

Epiercing eve nrouud. nnd insttintlj petcevvRi fti*^. Vki SoQ&Bii^ 

Ueni diacoyered. She dropped h^r pr«y , -wi'.V n.\o-a.a.T^i'i>-'*«-'''^**^™" 
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nicated the alarm to her mate, and, hoyering with him over out 
heads, kept np a growling cry, to intimidate us from our suspected 
design. This watchful solicitude I have ever found peculiar to the 
female ; must I be understood to speak only of birds? " 

Two years more passed in fruitless efforts to secure a specimen 
of this rare bird; but at last he was so fortunate as to shoot one; 
and then gave it the name it bears, *• The Bird of Washington," the 
noblest bird "of its genus in the States. Why he so named the bird 
he thus explains : "To those who may be curious to know my rea- 
sons, I can only say, that, as the New World gave me birth and lib- 
erty, the great man who insured its independence is next to mj 
heart. He had a nobili^ of mind and a generositv of soul snch as 
are seldom possessed. He was brnvo, so is the eagle; like it, too, he 
was the terror of his foes; and his fame, extending from pole to 
pole, resembles the majestic soarings of the mightiest of the feath« 
ered tribes. If America has reason to be proud of her Washington, 
BO has she to be proud of her Great Eagle." 

In the course of his extensive wandferings, Audubon experienced 
all sorts of adventures. Once he was within an inch of his life in 
a solitary squatter's hut in one of the wide prairies of the upper 
Mississippi; in one of the extensive swamps of the Choctaw terri* 
tory in the state of Mississippi, he joined in the hunt of a ferocious 
cougar or painter (panther) which had been tho destruction of the 
flocks in that neighborhood; in the Banem of Kentucky ho was 
once surprised by an earthquake, the ground rising and filing un- 
der his terrified horse like the ruffled waters of a lake; he became 
familiar with storms nnd hurricanes, which only afforded new sub- 
jects for his graphic pen; ho joined in the Kentucky hunting sports, 
or with the Indian expeditions on the far prairie; he witnessed the 
astounding flights of wild pigeons in countless multitudes, lasting 
for whole days in succession, so that "the air was literaUy filleS 
with pigeons, the ligbt of noonday obscured as by an eclipse, the 
dung fell in spots not unlike melting flakes of snow, and the con- 
tinued buzzing of the millions of wings had a tendency to lull the 
senses to repose," — one of these enormous flocks extending, it is 
estimated by Audubon, over a space of not less than 180 miles- 
then he is on the trail of the deer or the buffalo in the hunting^ 
grounds of the Far West, he misses his way, and lies down for the 
night in the copso under the clear sky, or takes shelter with a trap- 
per, where he is always welcome; then ho is in the Gulf of Mexico^ 
spending weeks together in the pursuit of birds, or observing their 
haunts and habits ; tht-n he is in the thick of a bear-hunt. Such is 
the rapid succession of objects that passes before you in the first 
volnme of the "Birds of America," interspersed with delicious de- 
Bcriptiona of such birds as the mock.m^-\i\id, ^rrhip -poor-will, hum- 
ating-hird, wood-thrush, and other wttx\Aexa o^ l\i.ft \.cst«e>\.. 
In his description of the wood-thxuBh,^\i\c^iV^ c«i3A^«^^'&\ft 
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Ilia "greatest favoiite of the feathered triben," yon bpo nomctliiiig of 
the baidBhips.tii which he expoited himself by the enthiiBiflsm witli 
iihic}! lie followed his exciting pnrsuiL "How often," he Biiyi^ 
" haa it Tavived mj (lioopins spirita when J have listened to its wild 
notcBin the foreuC, after pnasmg a reiitleBBni^iitin my Blfndei ELed, 
so feebly Becnred agninstthe violcnuo oftlioetocca ilb toBhuw mo tli9 
fntilitj of my best cflbrts to rekindle my little fire, whose unoEirtuia. 
and vant Hating light had gradually died away undoi the d^ulrui^t- 
ive weight of the dense torrents of ruin that seGiiied to invnlve tbo 
hattvena and the earth in one masa of fearful mnTkinoss, suvewhen 
the red streaks of the flaxbitig thimderbolt burst on the dazzled 
eye, anil, glandng along the huge trunk of the stnteliest nnd uoblest 
tree in the iiumediate neighborhood, were instantly followed by un 
npioar of crackliiig, crashing, and deafening sounda, rolling their 
yoliuneein tiUnnltnouB eddlea far itnd nirai, aa if to aileuce the very 
breathings of the unformed thought. How often, after auth a nigh^ 
when fac from my dear home, and deprived of the presence of those 
nearest and dearest to my heart, wearied, hungry, drenched, and bo 
lonely and deaolate ua almost to question myself why I was thna 
Bitilated ; when I have aecn the fruits of my labors on the eve of 
being dostrojed, ns the water collected in a Btream, rushed through 
my little camp, and forced ms sCiind erect, shivering in a cold fit, 
like thst of a SQvera a^iie ; when I have been obliged to wait with 
the patience of a martyr for the return of day. trying in vain to 
destroy the tormenting moBquitoea, aiii'ntly ooanting over the years 
of my youth, donbting, perhaps, if ever again I ahuuld return to my 
home, and embrace iny family ,— how often, aa the first glimpses of 
morning gleamed doubtfully amongst tlie dui^ky mosses of the forest- 
trees, hns there came upon my enr, thrilling along the eeuEitive 
oords which connect that organ with tha heart, the delightful music 
of this harbinger of d.iy ; and hovr fervently, on such oocusionB, 
have I blessed the Eeing who formed the wuod-thrush, alid placed 
it in those solitary forests, as if to oonsole me amidst my privations, 
to ehetiT my depressed mind, and to make me fed, as I did, that 
never ought man to di?spair, whnttvcr may bo hia situation, as ha 
can never be certain that aid and deliverance are not at hand." 

After many years of pernevericg toll, when he tad collected a 

rich treasure of original drawings of the birds of America, many of 

which up to that time wore altogether unknown, and had never 

been described, Audubon proi^eeded to the then two chief cities of 

the States, Fhiladeiphin and Kew York, and endeavored to find a 

publisher. H.'sout-ht fnronein vain I Some said his book would 

never rell, others that his diawinga could never be engraved. AU' 

■ dubnn was of a reaolute spirit, and had learned to Vnwio ?!<S.tkk™kt: 

L of difficulties in the pina-i\-Qoda anAttieifiiiVLT\ea,B.iia.\ei'i'^'^™"':^_ 

B Biat he temiM find a publisher. Amexxco. "Jiaa to's. *Xi^ ^SS^ivfio!"* 

MMPp/iJ cany hia ooUootiona toEoros^, an.i\.T^ aaii ti^^ 'fc'w^ '* 
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He came to England in 1827, and was welcomed with open anna. 
Many yet remember the glowing enthusiasm of the ** American 
Woodsman," and the ardent eloquence of his descriptions of the 
glorious rivers, the wide prairies, the magnificent vegetation, and 
the ornithological treasures of his native country. '*A11 mankind 
love a lover," and here was one of the most ardent, kindling all 
hearts with a generous glow. His drawings were exhibited and 
greatly admired. From Liverpool, where he landed, he proceeded 
to Scotland, the land of Burns, for he ** longed to see the men and 
scenes immortalized by his fervid strains." He reached Edinbnrrfi, 
and was "received as a brother*' by the most distinguished scientifio 
and literary men of that metropolis. There he found a pnblislier 
in Adam Black, with Lizars for his engraver. The first number of 
his magnificent illustrations appeared in 1825, and the first com* 
plete volume of the * * Ornithological Biography ** in 1831.^ The worl 
was received with general laudations. Nothing of the kind equal to 
it in riveting interest had appeared before; and it still stands tou 
rivaled. He proposed to devote the remainder of his life to the 
completion of his work. Sixteen years was the time he had esti- 
mated as required for the preparation and production of the whole. 
Observing on the time remaining for its completion, he says : "After 
all, it will be less than the period frequently given by many persona 
to the maturation of certain wines placed in their cellars.^ It is 
not thus that men generally write nowadays, post-haste and at 

railroad speed. Audubon's object was to do his work — one work 

thoroughly and well, so as to leave nothing to be desired after it« 
and he has done it gloriously. 

In the introduction to his third Tolume, published in 1835, ha 
said: "Ten years have now elapsed since the first number of my 
•Illustrations of the Birds of America' made its appearance. At 
that period, I calculated that the engravers would take sixteen yeaxa 
in accomplishing their task; and this I announced in my prospec- 
tus, and talked of to my friends.** At that time, there was not a 
single individual who encouraged him to proceed; they all called 

. him "rash," advised him to abandon his plans, dispose of hia 
dravnngs, and give up the project. When he delivered the fixsi 
drawings to the engraver, he had not a single subscriber; but he had 
determined on success, and he persevered. ** To will is to do," aaja 
the maxim, and it was Audubon's. "My heart was nerved," na 
says, "and my reliance on that Power on whom all must d'epend" 
brought bright anticipations of success. I worked early and lata^ 
and glad I was to perceive that the more I labored the more I im* 
proved." Subscribers at length supported him, and enconraged 
Him, when they saw he was bent on success, and at the end of soma 

four years of great anxiety, his engrftvex. 'MIt.^'bn^W, \yt^'&^TaAjfeid Kt| i 

wJth theiirat volume of his "Birds oi AmexicfiJ' 
-fia ^iie interval he madeBaPvetal'voyaceft\>«t^^«a^^'^T»N^^^M«^. 
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and England, pnraning Ilia ornithological obaervationa there, and 
BUpeiin tending hia pablicntion hore. In 1823 ha visitad the lllus- 
Irioua Onvier nt Paris. He spent the irititer in England, ond went 
r^Qt to tho Btutea in April, 1829, "Witli what pleasarB," lie aays, 
'■ did I BRze on eaoh aettiag sun, na it sank in tlia far diatant w^at I 
AVitli what dalight did I mark tha first wandering Americnn bird 
ihnt hoTBred over tho wiiters! and how joyous were my faalinga 
rvhen I aav a pilot oa our deck ! I lenped on the shore, scoured 
tha woods of the Middle Stntea, and renoLed Louisiana in the end 
rif NoTemher." Louisiana was one of his favorite localities for tho 
study of birds; aud Audubon often lingered there. In his deacrip* 
Uon of the "great bine heron" and other birds which frequent 
that state, ho shows how Ctmiliar ha is with its luxuriant swamps, 
"Imagine, if yon can," ha snya, "an area of aome hundred acres 
overgrown, with huge eypresa-treea, — the trnnks of which, rising to 
a height of perhapa fifty feet hefore they aend off a branch, apring 
from tlie midst of the [^:.r)c muddy waters. Their broad tops, 
placed eloae together wit i interlaced branches, seem intent on aep- 
arating tha heavens from tho earth. Beneath their dark canopy 
Kcarcelv a stray sunbeam ever makes its way; tha miro ia covered 
with fallen logs, on whii^h grow matted grosFiGs and lichens, and the 
deeper parts with nympheaj and other aijaatio planla. The Cango- 
snake and wator-moocaain giida before you as they seek to elude 
yonr sight; hundreds of turtles droa as if Bhot, from tha floating 
tmnlis of the fallen trees, from which also tba sallen alligator 
plunges into the dismal pooL The air is pregnant with peatilencs, 
but alive with mosquitoes and other insects. Ths croaking of tha 
frogs, joined with the hoarse cries of the nnhingas and the screams 
of the herons, forms fit music for such a scone. Standing knee-deep 
in the mire, yon discharge your gnu at one of the numerous birds 
tltat are brooding high overhead, whea immediately auoh a deafen- 
ing noise arises, that, if you iiave s companion with you, it were 
quite nselesa to speak to him. Thofrightened birds cross each other 
in their fli^t; the young attempting to accuro themselves, some of 
them lose their hold and fall into the water with a splash; n shower 
of leaflets whirls downwards from the tree-tops, and yoa are glad to 
make your retreat from such a place." 

Accompanied by bia wife, Andubon leil Now Orleans in January, 
1S30, proceeded to New York, and from thence again to England, 
where he arrived to reooive a diploma from the Soyiil Society, which 
ha esteemed aa a great honor conferred on an American woodsman. 
Returning to the Statea in 1331, ha took with him twoatfaistanla, his 
work assuming on importance not before dreamed of. Tha Americoa 
gnvarnmcDtnow aided him, and he was provided wittilftWiet* st^a- 
tectioa along the frontiers, which pTovpi^B.\iiE.\i\6\ie\v*- "S^s-^vtvs* 
fliMd of inrestigatinn t!ii.« year was ¥\oi\4n..— la\"V o^ '^'^'^r'\v*"^iia' 
npveJtjriotbeoraHbalosist. Itwaa, cDmpatalWe\-3,o.-a<f^ ^«'^*- *-™* 
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Andubon explored it with his nsnal cnthnsiofixn. There, along the 
reef-bound coast about Key West, and among the islets of coral that 
everywhere rise from the surface of the ocean like gigantic water* 
liliuH, h J cruised in hi.^ bark, often under a burning sun, pushing 
for miles over soapy flats, tormented by myri.ids of insects, bat 
eager to procure some new heron, the possession of which would at 
onco c >m(>eusate him for all his toils. There, in these native haants, 
he studied the habits of tlie sandpiper and the cormorant, and 
scourL^l the billows after the fulmar and tho frigate-bird. Tliere, 
along the Khore, among its luxuriant fringe of flowers, plants, and 
trees, georgeously luxuriant, lie followed after birds nearly all of 
which were new to him, and which filled Irim with boundless delight- 
On the east coast of Florida, he was surprised and delighted at 
the wild orange-groves through which his steps often led him; the 
rich perfume of tiie blossoms, the golden hue of the fruits that hnng 
on every twig and lay scattered on the ground, and the deep green 
of t'le glossy leaves which sometimes half concealed the golden frnii. 
Andubon used sometimes to pass through orange-groves of this kind 
a full mile in extent, quenching his thirst with the luscious fraii^ 
an 1 dehghted at the rich variety of life with which the woods were 
lilied. 

Having received letters from the Secretaries of the Navy and 
Trc?a3ury of the United States- to the commanding oQicors of the 
vessels of war and of the reserve service, directing them to afford 
assistance to Audubon in his labors, ho on one occasion embarked 
at St. Augustine, in the schooner Sparky for St. John's Biver, a little 
. to the north. He now studied, amid their haunts along the coast, 
the snowy pelican, cormorants, sea-eagles, and blue herons; and 
sailed for one hundred miles up the river, between banks swarming 
with alligators, where he landed and made familiar acquaintance 
with be:iutiful humming-birds, and the other frequenters of the 
groves and thickets in that tropical region. Here is an ugly phase 
of the naturalist's life : 

*• Allijj'ators were extremely abundant, and the heads of the fishes 
which they had snapped off lay floating around on the dark waters. 
A rifle-bullet was now and then sent through the eye of one of the 
largest, which, with a tremendous splash of its tail, expired. One 
morning we saw a monstrous fellow lying on the shore. I was de- 
sirous of obtaining him, to make an accurate drawing of his head, 
and, accompanied by my assistant and two of the sailors, proceeded 
cautiously towards him. When within a few yards, one of us fired 
and sent through his side an ounce ball, which tore open a liolo 
large enough to receive a man's hand. He slowly raised his head, 
bent himself upwards, opened his hu^e jaws, swung his tail to 
And fro, rose on his legs, blew in a itighlixA mwxTxex, wsi\l^ Vi tba 
earth. Mv assistant leaped on alioxe, aiv^, coxvVtvvx^ \q -nrj V\i\«Ai^ 
^''^n/?, naught hold of tho r.nimaVa taW; -wix^ii t\ift ^XW^^'tox, ^-^^3iesim|. 
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from its trance, Titli a last eSbrt cratrled slowly towards tlie water, 
HUd plnnged heavily into it. Hnd hs onus thought of flourishing 
his tremendous weapon, tlieiQ iiii;jbt iiave been an eml of hi^ assail- 
ant's life; but he fortunately went in peauo to !iia grave, whore we 
left him, aa the water was tuu deep. The samo morning another of , 
equal Bias was obsewed swimming directly for the bows of our vea- j 
sel, attracted by the gentle rippling of the water there. One of tlie - 
□fBcers, who bad watclied him, fired (md scattered his brains tli rough 
tbe nir, when he trembled end rolled at a fearful rate, blowing nil 
the while most farioiwly. Tlje river was hloody for yards round; 
but althonijh the monster passed close by tlia vessel, we coald aot 
BQcnre him, nnd aller a while ha Bunk to the bottom." 

At other times, Audubon was carried out beyond the Qoral reef 
whioh surrounds the Floridan coast, to tbe £eys, or islands stand- 
ing out o litlU to sett. These were coverad with rich vegetation, and 
full of life. The eliores were also swarming with cr:iba and shell- 
fisk-nf all kinds. " One of my compiiniona thruet himself into the 
tangled groves thftt covered all but the beautiful coral beach that in 
a continued line bordered the island, while others gazed aa the 
glowing and diversiHed hues of the curious inhabitants of the deep. 
I Raff one rush into the limpid element to seize on a crab, that, with 
claws extended upwards, awaited his opponent, as if determined 
not to giva way. A loud voice called bim back to the land, for 
sharks are aa abundant along tliose shores as pebbles, and the hun- 
gry prowlera could not have got n mora diinty dinner." riamin- 
goes, ibises, nalieans, corniorunW, and herons freqnent those islands 
ra vast numbers, and turtles and seo-cowa bask along their Bhorcs. 
The party landed at night on the Indian Key, where they were 
kindly welcomed; and while the djince nnd the Bong were going on 
around bim. Aaiiubon, hia bead filled with his pursuit; ant sketch- 
ing the birda that be bad seen, nnd filling up bis notes respecting 
the objects witnessed in the coarse of the day. Thus it is that hia 
descriptions hiive so strong and fcesh a flavor of nature, and that to 
read them is like being present at the scenes ho so grapbicnlly de- 
picts. After supper, the lights were put out, the captain returned 
to his vessel, and the ornithologist, with his young men, "slept in 
light swinging hammocks nuder the leaves of the pin);^." It was 
the end olApril, when the nights are short there and the doyslong; 
"", anxious to turn every moment to account, they were all on board 

ain at three o'clock next morning, and prooecded outwards to sea. 

a thus briefly describes a sunrise on one of those early April 

omings : 

"The gentle sea-breeae glided over the flowing tide, the horizon. 

IS clear, and nil w.is silent Have the lou;; bieak«;taVMa.\.-t-ii:^^t;i.n-*M 

the distant reefa As we were proceoding to-aoiiu wsuia'^e'i* wJv^eths 

i^wirJieJ^by; man, the sun rose from tbe'bDBOTaol_'t>is-«o.\«.-™'*^^^ 
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callod iDto eiistenoe so magniSceiit an object. The moon, thin tttu 
pnle. OS if aehamed to eliow her feeblo light, concealed herself ii 
' tba dim wesL Tlie snifaca of the -watarfl shone in its tremnloit 
EiuoothneSB. and the deep bine of the clear beams iraa pure as thi 
ivnrld that lies beyond ttem. The heron flew heavily towards thi 
limd, like the glutton retiring! at daybreak, with weU-Uned pannoli 

^ . from the bonse of some wealthy patron of good cheer. The nia'* ' 
haron and the owl, fearful of day, 'with hurried flight songtit Sf^ 
in the receaBea of the deepest swamps; while the gnlls sad b 
ever cheerful, gamboled over the waters, exnlting in the prospoot o 
abundance. I also exulted in hope; my whole ftame seemsd to a 
pand; and our sturdy crew showed, by their merry faces, tfaL 
nature had charms for them too. How much of beauty mid joy t, 
lost to thoao who never view the rising of the sun, and of whoa 
waking existence the best half is nocturnal 1 " 

They landed on Sandy Island, irhieh liea nbont sis miles ftom th 
estremepoint of South Florida, Ktrotching away down into tlia Go! 
of Meiico; they laid themselves down in the sand to sleep, tbo watei 
almost bsithing their feet; the boat lay at their Ride, like a whal 
reposing on a mnd'bank. Birds in inynada fed arouad them,— 
ibiaes, Rodwits, herons, fish'Crows, and frigate pelicans. Haviai 
explored the island, and shot a number of birds, they proceedei 
baofc to land through the tortuous channels among the reefs, oni. 
were cangbt by one of those sudden hurricanes which so often sweei 

, across the seas. And here is Audubon's picture of the storm : 

"We were not more than a cable's length from the shore, wht. 
with imperative voice, the pilot said to us ; ' Sit quite still, genUi 
men, for I should not like lo lose yon overboard just now; tho boi- 
onn't upset, my word for that, if youbnt sit stilL Hire you ham iff 
Persons who have nevenvitaesaed hurricanes snch as not nnfi 
quentiy desolate the sunny climates of the south, can scarcely fori 
an idea of their terriSo grandeur. One would think that, not ooi 
tent with laying waste all on land, it must needa sweep the watei 
of the Bhallows quite dry to quench ite (hirst. No respite for a 
instant does it aflbrd tu the objects within the reach of ita farion 
current. Like the scythe of the destroying angel, it cats everythini 
by the roots, as it were, with the careless ease of the eiperieiioe< 
mower. Each of its revolving sweeps collects a heap that might b 
likened to the full sheaf which the husbandman flings by his Bide 
On it goes, with a wildness and fury that are indescribable; si 
when at last ita frightful blasts have ceased. Nature, weeping at 
disconsolate, is left bereaved of her beauteous offspring. In son 
instances even a full century is required before, with all her pawc 
ful energies, she can repair her loss. Tlie planter has not only !□ 
A/smansion, bis crops, and hia flocka, but he has to clear bis lam 
anew, eorered and eotaDgled as lliS-j am -sU"!! (.'ne ta-OTOa^a ifi 

iaanches of tvees thai are avory-shoro Btteim. 'ni^'taM'V, cnema^ 
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bj' the storm, ia cast on the lee-ahoie, nod. If an; nre lelt to n-itnesa 
tbe fatal roaults, they ore tho 'wrackera' alone, who, with inwai^ 
delight, gaze upon the melanoholy spactaole. Oar light barh shiv- 
Bced likealeaf the instant the hlaat reached beraides. We thought 
she had gone over, but the De\t instant she was oa the Bboip. And 
now, in contemplation of the sublime and awi'ul ^toi'm, I gazed 
RTCiund me. The waters drifted like snow, the tou^h mangroves hid 
their tops amid their roots, and the loud roaring of the waves driven, 
among them blended with the howl of the tempest. It wbb not nitn 
that fell; the nmsEea of water flew in a horizontal direction, and 
vben B part of my body was eipoBed, I fait as if a smart blow had 
been given to it. But enoogh ! — in half an hour it was over. The 
pure blue sky once more embellished the heavens, and although It 
was now quite night, wo considered our sittiation a good one. The 
arew and some of the party spent the nlgbt in the boat. The pilot, 
myself; and oneof my asRistants, took to theheortof thamangtoven, 
and having found high land, we made a fire as well as we could, 
■pread a tarpaulin);, and, Hxing our inaect bars over na, soon forgot 
in sleep the borrorg that had Burrouuded us." 

Audubon returned to Charleatoa with a store of riohprizflBforhifl 
work, aad irom thenoe proceeded to Philadelphia. New York, and 
Soston. (p'eatly enjoying the lavish hospitality of the last-named 
city. Then he proceeded, still on bis industrious explorations, to 
Uoose Island, in the Bay of Fnndy (»ituated between Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswioki. where he continued to extend his observs' 
tions on altogether dilTi^ rent classes of birds from those in the South, 
He afterwards explored New Bronawick and Maine, increasing hia 
collections, and returned to Boston, where he was a witness to tho 
melancholy death of the great Spurzheim, the phrenologist. He 
woa himself seized with illness, the result of close application to bia 
work, but he soon after resolved to aot out again in quest of freah 
materials for his pencil and pen. 

This time, it was the grand, rooky coasts of Labrador, haunted by 
inntimerable sea-birds, that attracted him. At Eostport, in Maine, 
be chartered a beautiful and fast-sailing scbooiier. the Biptef/, and 
set sail, with several friends, on his dehghtful voyage. He passed 
out of tbe port under a salute of honor from the guns of the fort, 
und of tho revenue-cutter at anchor in the bay. Touohing islands 
in the St. liiwrenoe Quit each haunted by its peculiar tribes of 
birda, a heavy gale came on, aud the vessel sped awny, under reefed 
Mils, to the coast of Labrador. Masses of drifting ice and snow, 
filling every nook and cove of the rugged shores, name in sight; 
they neared the coastat tho place called the "American Harbor," and 
there Audubon landed. Large patches of unni6U«4 Miws &B.-'sd\iK!v 
the face of tbe wild country ; vegetalion ^laA. wja-tt^-^ "1^ ™|^' 
menaed; tba ohiliiaesa o( tho ait was atiW ■pea«fc»XMi%"> ^^^J^j^-Co.* 
of tTosB. tho l).irr.-a aipect of all MOund. Wi* WB^o^* \aBSJ».* ^>- 
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motuitainotis distance that hung along the horizon, excited melan- 
oholy feelings. Bat hist! what is that? It is the song of the 
thrash, — ^the first soand that meets Aadabon's ear, — and the delight- 
fal associations it called up at once reconciled him to the coznpaia- 
tive miseries of the locality, so different from the glowiog Inxorl- 
ance of Florida and his favorite Louisiana. Robins, hopping about 
amid the blossoms of the dogwood; black-poll warblers, and nomer- 
oas other birds, some of them entirely new, began to appear; and 
soon Aadabt)n was fally absorbed in his delightful pnrBuit^ The 
Ripley sailed further north, and entered the harbor of Little Maoa» 
tina, of which this is his description : 

**It was the middle of July: the' weather was mild, and rery 
pleasant ; our yessei made her wa^, under a smart breeze, through 
a very narrow passage, beyond which we found ourselyes in a small, 
circular basin of water, haviug an extent of seven or eight acres. 
It was so surrounded by high, abrupt, and rugged rooks, that^ as I 
glanced around, I could find no apter comparison for our situation 
than that of a nut-shell at the bottom of a basin. The dark shad- 
ows that overspread the waters, and the mournful silence of the 
surrounding desert, sombered our otherwise glad feelingrs into a 
state of awe. The scenery was grand and melancholy. On one side 
hung over our heads, in stupendous masses, a rock several hundred 
feet high, the fissures of which might to some have looked like the 
mouths of a huge, undefined monster. Here and there a few dwaxf 
pines were stuck, as if by magic, to this enormous mass of f^ranite; 
in a gap of the cliff, the brood of a pair of grim ravens shrank from 
our sights and the gulls, one after another, began to wend their vray 
overhead towards the middle of the quiet pool, as the furling of the 
sails was accompanied by the glad cries of the sailors. The remark- 
able land-beacons erected in that country to ^ide vessels into the 
harbor, looked like so many figures of giganbc stature, formed from 
the large blocks that lay on every hill around. A low valley, in 
which meandered a rivulet, opened at a distance to the view. The 
remains of a deserted camp of ceal-catchers was easily traced from 
our deck, and as easily could we perceive the innate tendency of 
man to mischief, in the charred and crumbling ruins of the dwarf- 
pine forests. But the harbor was so safe and commodious, that, be- 
fore we left it to find shelter in another, we had cause to be thankful 
for its friendly protection." 

Thus coasting along Labrador, peeping into its bays and inleta,«> 
throut^h bogp, and ice, and fishing-smacks, pursuing their vocations, 
-—landing here and there along tne coast, and penetrating into the 
interior, — the summer of 1833 passed joyously and profitably. 
Audubon enriched his portfolio with drawings of new birds, and his 
note-hook with numerous fine descriptions of Labrador coast-life 
snd scenery. He describes cod-&a\img in. ^\oV\Ti9. Cio\oT^\ ^c^-votcs 
A chapter oaoh to the "aggers oi LabiadLox;* QIlOL^^\i^ ^' ^^\vsA.\XAct% ^ 
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Labrador;" and enliyena his dotoils of the natural history, haants, 
Bndhabilflof birds by a thousand interesting aii ventures and rcaec- 
tions. He makes you feel the enthuaittsm lie felt himself, and shurca 
witli yon the delight he eiperienced in the course of hia craiHinRB 
and JDumeyings. He letamed to the States in autumn, touching 
kt Newtbnndlfind, Nova Sootia, and New Brunswieli, and thence on 
to Boston. " One day only was spent there, when the husband was 
in the arms of his vife, irho, with equB,l tcndeinesH. embraaed his 
beloved child." For Audubon's eldest son had accompanied him in 
this last-named voyage, 

Subaoiibcrs to the "Birds of Amerioa" now increased; frienda 
mnltiplied in all qnartara; add ha proceeded again to England to 
■nperintead the continued pnblication of his work. There ho ex- 
tended his friendships nnd enlarged hia knowledge, comparing hia 

. experience with that of the greatest authorities in natural history. 
His third volume of " Ornithological Biogoraphy " waa published in 
1835; and in it lie gives a gtaphio sketch ofirn interview he had with 
ThomoB Bewiek, thafamona wood-engraver and naturnlist, at New- 
oastle-on-Tyne. This volume ia quite equal in interest to the first 
two and greatly added to his reputntion as a writer. In it be de- 
scribea birds of North nnd South, of Labrador and Florida, of the 
Great Pine Forest of Pennsjlvaniii, and of the swampa along the 
Uiasisaippi, with marvelons piaturoEque power and fidelity. Hs 
returned to the States in 1836, o^in toptirsne hia studies; again ha 
visited the western coast of Florida, and sailed through the Qnlf of 
Hexioo to New Orleans; then explored the coast of TeiBS to the Bay 
of QalTeston, traveled across Telaa, and returned again to New Or- 
leans. Crossing the country by Mobile, Pensaoola, and Augusta, 
be again reached Charleston, and thrnce northwards by Washington 
to New York. He embarked again for England in 1S'^^, wheiH new 
honors and diplomas awaited him, liiinjiing nut his fourth volume 
of "Ornithological Biography" at the end of 1838. He was now 

' Biity-three years of age, but, speaking of himself, ha observed: "The 
adventures and vicissitudes which have fallen to my lot, instead of 
lending to diminish the fervid enthusiasm of my nature, have im- 
parted a tonghnesH to my bodily constitution, naturally strong, and 

■io my mind, naturally buoyant, an elasticity auch aa to BHsnra 

ime that, thongh aomewbat old, and considerably denuded in the 
frontitl region, i could yet perform on foot a journey of any length, 
were I sure that I should thereby add materially to our knowleilgo 
of the ever-interesting creatures which have for so long a time occu- 

ipied my thoughts by day. and Sllad my dreams with pleasant im- 
l^es." In the following year, ISilD, he published his ffith and last 

■ -volaoie, nnd wsa then as full of hope and life as ever. Hia only re- 
orot, in parting with hia readers, was that be cqmIA TijA.^tKQ*«-'>» 
fiiom the whole of the practical lsno"«\e4?,e ■w\;\c^ "^^^iftA- »™^^^^ 

■daring ao muay ye&ra of entliusiaBUe ie^tAian.ti'i^i*''*''*-^ ^*^^ 
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'* Amid the tall grass/' said he, *' of the far-extended prairies of the 
West, in the solemn gusts of the North, on the heights of the mid- 
land moan tains, by the shores of the boundless ocean, and on the 
bosom of the vast lakes and magnificent rivers, have I sought to 
search out the things which have been hidden since the creation of 
this wondrons world, or seen only by the naked Indian, who has, for 
unknown ages, dwelt in the gorgeous but melancholy wilderness. 
Who is the stranger to my own dear country that can form an ade- 
quate conception of its primeval woods, — of the glory of those 
columnar trunks that for centuries have waved in the breeze and 
resisted the shock of the tempest, — of *the vast bays of our Atlantic 
coasts, replenished by thousands of streams, differing in magnitude 
as differ the stars that sparkle in the expanse of the pure heavens, — 
of the density of aspect in our Western plains, our sandy Bouthem 
shores, interspersed with reedy swamps, and the cliffs that protect 
our Eastern coasts, — of the rapid currents of the Mexican Gul^ and 
the rushing tide-streams of the Bay of Fundy, — of our ocean lakefl^ 
our mighty rivers, our thundering cataracts, our majestic mountains, 
rearing their snowy heads into the calmest regions of the clear cold 
sky ? w ould that I could delineate the varied features of that loTed 
land!" 

As he lived, so he 4i6d, full of love for nature. He went on ob- 
serving, compaiing, and noting down his experience, to the last. 
On the 27th of January, 1851, at his home in New York, at the ad- 
vanced age of seventy-six, ** the American woodsman," to nse his 
own words in one of his volumes, ** wrapped himself in his blanket^ 
closed his eyes, and fell asleep." 
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ENGLAKD has as ^et prodnccd no nataralist bo distininisbed 
as Audubon in his partioulor department of Hcienco. Wilson, 
the Paialeyvreaver, poblinhed nn admimble work on the birds 
of America, and, having settled in that country, he cflme to be re- 
garded as an Americeji rather thoit as a British tvriter. Maegilli- 
vray, perhaps, stands at the head of English wtiters on British birds. 
His history is similiir to that of many otlisr ardent devotees of Boi- 
enceondart. His early life was a lon^ andardiionsstrnggla with 
difficulties, poverty, and neglect; and it was only towards the cIobo 
of bia career, when he had completed the last volnme of bis adiiiir- 
able work, that he saw the olondn which had obaoured his early 
foi'tnnes clenring away and revealing the bright shy and Bunshiua 
beyond, — but, alas 1 the success came tno late: bis conntitntion had 
given way in the ardor of tha pursuit and the self'devoted man of 
■cience sank lamented into an early grave. 

Wtlliikm Maugtllivrny was born at Aberdeen, the son of compara- 
tively poor parents, who nevertheless found the means of sending 
hira to the University of hia native town, in which ^e took the de- 
cree of MLister of Atta. It was Lis intention to take out a medical 
degree, Eind he served an apprentioeBbip to a physician with this 
view; bnthismeanswere too limited, and bi» love of natural history 
too ardent, to allow him to follow the profession as a means of sup- 
poit. He acc^ordingly sought for a eituation which Bbould at the 
aame time enable him to siilisi^t and to pursue his favorite pursuit. 
- Such a situation presented itself in 1823, when he at'cejited tlie 
■appointment of assistant and secretary to the Begius Proi'eEwor of 
' Tiatnral HiEtoijr, and Keeper of the HUBeum, of the Edinburgh 
' Cniversity. llie collection of natural history at that place is one 

f.ef pecnlior excellence, and he was enabled to paraua his studies 
(here with inrreaaed zest and profit;— not, however, as regarded his 
purse, for the office was by no means Incralivp; but, having the 
- tdiarse of thip fine oollectioni he was enabled (o devote liis time eJL- 
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cltisJTely to the atnJy of scientific omithologj during the ^ 
whilst daring tha Bummer yacatioii lie jnade iong esuursioHB . _ ^^ 
oountiy in order to iDTestigate and record the Lnbita of Britid 
birds. HB-wftsafterwardsappoJnteilCoaHBryator to theMuaenniO 
tho Koyal College of Snrfseons at Edinhnrgli, where wo have oftel 
Been him diligently poring over, disaecting, and preparing thi 
speoimena which, from time la time, were added to that fine oolleti 
(ion. It was while officiating ia the latter capncity that he wrote tlis 
Crat three volnmea of bis elaborate work. His spare time -waa also 
oacapied in the preparation of numerous other ^rorka OD aatnrsl 
history, Bome of thorn of stnndard aicellence; by wliich bi ^^^ 

abled to eke out the means of comfortable fliibsiFilciicc. 

Mr. Macgiliivray wtm a man of indefatigable industry, of Bisgnlai 
order and method in hia habits, a strict economist of time, erei; 
moment of which be turned to uaefulacoount. Although beelnidMi- 
and wrote upon many sabjeQtB,~7.oology, geology, botany, moUoBoe 
pbyaiology. agriculture, the feeding of cattle, soils and subsoilB,^ 
ornithology waa nlwayabiafiivoritepursmt. He accompanied Aado* 
bon in most of his ornithological rambles in Scotland, and doabti 
Itsa imbibed aome portion of the ardent enthusiasm with which tlu 
American literally burned. Mr. Macgillifray wrote the deacriptioBi 
of the apeciea, and of the alimentary and respiratory organs, t^^ 
Andubon's work. His own "Britisli Birds" reminds ns in maj.^ 
parts of the enthnainsm of Audubon, and of the graceo of Out/ 
writer's style. Like him, MacgilliTrtiy used to watch the birds cd ' 
which be was in search by night and day. Wrapped in his plaid, 
he would lie down upon the open moor or on the bill-side, waitinn 
the approach of moraing to see the fealliered tribes start up and 
meat tha aun, to dart 6fter their prey, or to feed their impalieat 
brood. We remember one snch night spent by him on the side ol 
ths Lammermoor hills, described in one of his early works, wliicl 
is full of descriptive beauty, as well as of sound infonnatioa upoL 
theHubject in hand. There is another similar desaription of am^l 
Epent by him among the mountains of Biaemar. He had been io 
KBnrch of the gray ptarmigan, whose hamits and habita he was ea- 
gaged in studying at the time, and had traced the river Dee far up 
to itsaourcea among the hills, where all traces of the stream becaaifl 
lost: clouds began to gather; nevertheless he pressed on towards tha 
hill-top, until at length ha found himself on the summit of a mas- 
nificent precipice, several hundred feet high, and atleasthatf omila 
in length. "Thescena," he Bays, "that now presented itself to my 
view was the moat splendid that I had then Keen. All around r- 
mountains beyond mountains, whose granite ridges, rugged a—,,^— 
tempest-beaten, furrowed by deep ravines worn by the torrentv 
gradually became dimmer as they receded, until at iength on tkef 
verge of the horizon they were blended with the clouds or stood 
' abrupt HgHiDst the clear sky. A foiemn stillness pervaded a"*^ 
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Tintore; no liTing creature wns ta be Geen: ths dusk}' vreaths of 
vnpor rolled majestically over the dark valleys, and clung to the 
liLggy snaunitn of the ererlnfticg hilla. A melnnchot}', y^eBBrng, 
ucompreliensible feeling creeps over the soul -wlien (lie lone wan- 
.?rer con tempi iites the vnst, ths solemn, the solitary scene, over 
■which Bttviige gmndeur nnd sterilitj preside. 

"The sammils of the loftier niouotcinB, Cfiirngorm on the one 
band, Ben-na-mniodui iind Beavotrflu on the other, and Looh-nn-cnr 
on tlie south, were covered with mist; but the clouds had rolled 
Tvestwartl from Bea-na-hnird, on which I stood, leaving ita summit 
entirely free. The beams of the setting sun bnistin miLeses of light 
lere and there through the openings in the clouds, which exhibited 
a hundred viiryiug shndos. There, over the ridges of jou brown 
nnd torrantwom monutoin, hangs a vnst maM of livid vnpor, gor- 
geously glowing with deep crimson olong all its lower-fringed 
margin. Hera the vhite shroud that clingii to the peaked Bummitn 
Bssumes on its western side a delicate hne, like that of the petals of 
the pale-red rose. Far oway to the north glooms a inurky cloud, in 
which the Hpi^tB of theatorm are mastering their sttsngth, and pre- 
paring the forked lightniugH, which at midnight they will fling over 
the valloy of the Spey." 

The traveler, seeing night coiuiag on, struck into a corry, down 
.which a small inoiiiit:;in streamlet rushed; aud having reached the 
bottom of the slope, he began to run, Jitorting the ptarmij^ons &om 
their aeate and the does from their lair. Itliecame quite dark; stilt 
lie went on wjlklng for two hours, but all traces of the path become 
tost, and he groped his way amid blocks of granite, ten miles at 
least from any hnmnn habitjition, and " with no-better choor in my 
wallet," he says, "than aqnarterol'ncakeof barley and a few crumbs 
of cheese, which a sheiflie-d had given me. Before I resolved to halt 
for the night, I had, unfortunately, ptoceedod so far tip the glen 
that X had left behind me the region of heath, so that I conld not 

frocnre enough for a bed. Polling some grass and moss, however, 
spread it in a shelti^red place, and after some time succeeded in 
falUng into a sort of slumber. About midnight I looked up en the 
moon and stars that were at tiiuea covered by the masses of vapor 
that rolled along the summits of the mountains, which, with their 
tremendous precipices, completely surrounded the hollow in which 
' ""wered, like a ptnTmican in the hill-corry. Behind me, in the 
t, and at the head of the glen, was a lofty mass enveloped in 
clouds; on the right a pyramidal rock, and beside it a peak of lesa 
elevation; on the left n ridge from the great mounfain, terminating 
below in a dark conical prominence; and straight before me, in the 
east, at the iiistance apparently of a mile, auothei vast mass. Find- 
ing myself cold, although the weather was milTl, I got up and made 
men coach of hkrger stones, gmss. and n little short heath; unloosed 
-my pack, covered one of iny extremities with a nightcap, and. timAi^ 
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a pair of dry stockings on the other, ate a portion of my scanty 9tore, 
drank two or three glasses of water from a neighboring rill, placed 
myself in an easy posture, and fell asleep. About sunrise I awoken 
fresh, but feeble; ascended the glen; passed through a magnificent 
coiTy, composed of vast rocks of granite; ascended the steep with 
great difficulty, and at length gained the summit of the mountain, 
which was covered with light gray mist that rolled rapidly along 
the ridges. As the clouds cleared away at intervals, and the son 
shone upon the scene, I obtained a view of the glen in which I had 
passed the night, the coriy, the opposite hills, and a blue lake before 
me. The stream which I had followed I traced to two large foun- 
tains, from each of which I took a glassful, which I quaffed to the 
health of my best friends. 

"Descending from this summit, I wandered over a hi^h moor, 
came upon the brink of rocks that bounded a deep valley, in which 
was a black lake; proceeded over the unknown region of alternate 
bogs and crags; raise:! several flocks of gray ptarmigans, and, at 
length, by following a ravine, entered one of the valleys of the Spey, 
near the mouth of which I saw a water-ouzel. It was not until noon 
that I reached a hut, in which I procured some milk. In the even- 
ing, at Kingussie, I examined the ample store of plants that I had 
collected in crossing the Grampians, and refreshed myself with a 
long sleep in a more comfortable bed than one of the granite slabs 
with a little grass and heather spread over them.'* 

Macgillivray's description of the golden eagle of the highlands, 
in its eloquence, reminds one of the splendid descriptions of his 
friend Audubon. We can only give a few brief extracts. 

" The golden eagle is not seen to advantage in the menagerie of a 
zoological society, nor when fettered on the smooth lawn of an aris- 
tocratic mansion, or perched on the rockwork of a nursery-garden ; 
nor can his habits oe well described by a cockney ornithologist, 
whose proper province it is to concoct systems, * work out * analo- 
gies, and give names to skins that have come from foreign lands 
carefully packed in boxes lined with tin. Far away among the 
brown hills of Albyn is thy dwelling-place, chief of the rocky glen ! 
On the crumbling crag of red granite — that tower of the fissured 
precipices of Loch-na-gar — ^thou hast reposed in safety. The croak 
of the raven has broken thy slumbers, and thou gatherest up thy 
huge wings, smoothest thy feathers on thy sides, and preparest to 
launch into the aerial ocean. ^ Bird of the desert, solitary though 
thou art, and hateful to the sight of many of thy fellow-creatures, 
thine must be a happy life ! No lord hast thou to bend thy stub- 
born soul to his will, no cares corrode thy heart ; seldom does fear 
chill thy free spirit, for the windy tempest and the thick sleet can- 
not injure thee, and the lightnings may flash around thee, and the 
thunders shake the everlasting hills, without rousing thee from thy 
dreamy repose. 
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_ BUDBbine brigliteDB the yellow tint of his head and 

Beck, nctil it shines almost lika gold! There he stonda, neatly 
erect. \nth bis tail depressed, Mb latge wings half rained by his 
Bide, his neck stretched out, and his eye glistening as lis glAncea 
around. Lika other Tohbers of the desert, he has n noble aspect, on 
imperative mien, a look of proud defiance; bat his nobility has a, 
dash of chnrlishnesE, and his falconship avQltnTinetinge. Still be 
is a nobis bird, powerfal, independent, prond, and ferooioas ; re- 
Rardless of tlie weal or woe of others, ana int«nt solely on the grat- 
ification of his own appetite; without generosity, wilbout honor; 
bold against the dcfensetess, but ever ready to snea& from danger. 
BnoU IB his nobility, about which men have so raved. Suddenly he 
laises his wings, for he has heard the whistle of the shepherd in the 
carry; and bending forward, hs springs into the air, O that this 
pencil of mine were a musket charged with buckshot ! Hardly do 
those vigorons flaps serre at first to prevent his descent; but now, 
carving upwards, be glides majestically along. As he passes the 
comer of that buttressed and battlementHd crag, forth rush two 
lareoa from their nest, oroaking fiercely. While one flies above him 
the other steals beneath, and they essay to strike hiw. bnt dare not 
for they have an inatinotive knowledge of the power of his grasp ; 
and after following bim a little way they retarn to their home, vainly 
einlting in the thought of having driven him from their neighbor- 
hood. Bent on a far journey, he advances in n direct conrae, flap- 
ping bis great wings at regnlar intervals, then shooting along with- 
out seeming to move them. 

"Over the moors he sweeps, at the height of two or three hundred 
feet, bending his course to either side, his wing^ wide spread, his 
neck and feet retracted, now beating the air, and again sailing 
smoothly along. Suddenly he sto[>s„ poises himself for a moment, 
but recovers himself without reaching the ground. The objects of 
hia regards, a golden plover, which he had espied on her nest, has 
eluded him, and he cares not to pursue it Now hs ascends a little, 
wheels in short curves,— presently rushes down headlong,— assumes 
the horiiontal position, — when close to the ground, prevents hia 
being dashed against it by oipanding his wings and tail,— thrusts 
fcrth bis talons, and, grasping a poor terrified ptarmigan that Bits 
cowering among the gray lichen, squeezes it to death, raises hia 
head eiultingly, emits n clear, shrill cry, and, springing from the 
ground, pursues bis joumej. 

" In passing a tall uliff that overhangs a small lake, he is assailed 
by a fierce perecrinofitlcon, which darts and plunges at bim as if 
determined to oeprive him of his booty, or drive him headlong to 
the ground. This proves a more dangerous foe than the raven, and 
;the eagte screams, yelps, and throws him self iato postures of defi- 
,|Hice: but at length the hawk, seeing the tyrant is not bent on plun- 
dering Ilis nest, leaves bim to p mane his oourse unmala&taL Q-^>ft 
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woods and green fleld9*and scattored hamlets speeds the eagle; and 
now he enters the long valley of the Dee, near the upper end of 
which is dimly seen through the thin gray mist the rock of his nest. 
About a mile from it he meets his mate, who has been abroad on a 
similar errand, and is returning with a white hare in her talons. 
They congratulate each other with loud yelping cries, which ronse 
the drowsy shepherd on the strath below, who, mindful of the loinbs 
carried ofi:' in spring-time, sends after them his malediction. Now 
they reach their nest, aoid are greeted by their young with loud 
clamor." 

His descriptions of the haunts of the wild birds of the North are 
full of picturesque beauty. Those of the grouse, the ptarmigan, the 
merlin, are full of memorable pictures, and here is a brief sketch of 
the haunts of the common snipe, which recalls many delightful 
associations. "Beautiful are those green woods that hang upon 
the craggy sides of the fern-clad hills, where the heath-fowl threads 
its way among the tufts of brown heath, and the cuckoo sings his 
ever-pleasing notes as he balances himself on the gray stone, vibrat- 
ing his fan-like tail. Now I listen to the simple song of the moun- 
tain blackbird, warbled by the quiet lake that spreads its glittering 
bosom to the sun, winding far awav among the mountains, amid 
whose rocky glens wander the wild deer, tossing their antlered 
heads on high as they snuff the breeze tainted with the odor of the 
slow-paced shepherd and his faithful clog. In that recess, formed 
by two moss-clad slabs of mica-slate, the lively wren jerks up its 
little tail, and chits its merry note, as it recalls its straggling young 
ones that have wandered among the bushes. From the sedgy slope, 
sprinkled with white cotton-grass, comes the shrill cry of the solitary 
curlew; and there, high over the heath, wings his meandering way 
the joyous snipe, giddy with excess of unalloyed happiness. 

"There another has sprung from among the yellow-flowered 
marigolds that profusely cover the marsh. Upwards slantingly, on 
rapidly vibrating wings, he shoots, uttering the while his shrill, 
two-noted cry. Tissick, tissick, quoth the snipe, as he leaves the 
bog. Now in silence he wends his way, until at length, having 
reached the height of perhaps a thousand feet, he zigzags along, 
emitting a louder and shriller cry of zoo-zee, zoo-zee, zoo-zee; which 
over, varying his action, he descends on quivering pinions, curving 
towards the earth with surprising speed, while from the rapid beats 
of his wing the tremulous air pives to the ear what at first seems 
the voice of distant thunder. This noise some have likened to the 
bleatinofof a goat at a distance on tiie hill-side, and thus have named 
our bird the Air-goat and Air-bleater." 

In his latter volumes, the naturalist gives many sidmirable de- 
scriptions of-the haunts of sea-birds along the rock-bound shores of 
his native Highlands. He loves to paint the coast of the lonely 
Hebrides, where he often resorted in the summer months to watch 
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nnd strtdj tho dlrera anil plnngflra of the sea. Here, fuc instaaca, 
13 a (lictnra of the gmy heron on a Highland coast : 

"The cold blasts of the north sweep along the riaffladsnTJiiM of ths 
liike, over whose deep waters frown the rugged cragsof rusty Rneiss, 
having theif crevices Bprintled with tiifts of withered Lerbnfie, end 
their BamiDits covered with stunted hirches and aiders. Tbe deso- 
littj hills aroimLl are partially oovared with snow, the pastures are 
drenched with the rains, the brown torrents soura the Leatljy slopes, 
and thelittlabirdahai-elongceiised to enliven those deserted thick- 
ets with their gentle songs. Margining tho waters, extends a loug 
mnddy beanh, over which aro acatterad blocks of atone, paiiiully 
clothed with dnaky and olivaeeoua weeds. Hpre and there a gall 
flonts buoyantly in the shallows; some oyster-catuliara repoaa on a 
gravel-bank, theii bills baried among their plumage; and there, on 
tbnt low shelf, is perched a solitary heron, like a monnment of list- 
lean iadolence,— a bird petri&ed in its slmnber. At another time, 
when. the tide has retired, you may find it wandering, with slow and 
careful tread, among the little pools, and by the sides of the rocks, 
in sentcb of small fisha<i and ciabs; but, nnlcss yon are bent on 
watching it, yon will Had more amusement in observing the lively 
tringasand turnstones, ever in rapid motion; for the heron is a dull 
and lazy bird, or at li^ast he seemn to bii such; and eren if you driiiW 
near, be riHes in so listteas a manner, tliat yoa think it a bard task 
for bim to unfold his large wings and heiiTily beat the air, until ha 
baa fairly raised birasolf. But now he flo;its away, lightly, though 
with slow flapping, si^raams his h^rsh i^ry, and tries to soar to some 
dinbint place, Where he may re 'a unmolested by tho prying 
natnralist, 

"Perhaps you may wonder at fluu._„ _-m in so cold and desolate 
n pliice as tUls dull sea-creek on the most northern coast of Scot- 
tain!, and that, too, in the very midst of winter; but the heron courts 
not Booiety. and neems to care as little as anyone for the cold, ^ere 
yon to betake yourself to the other extremity of the island, where 
the scenery ia of a very different character, and the inlands swarm 
with ducks and gulls there, too, yon would find the heron, unaltered 
in manners, slow in his movements, careful and patient, ever hungry 
nnd evei iKtn; for even when in beat condition, be never attains the 
plumpness that gives yoa the idea of a couifortahle eiiatence." 

In 18*1 Mr. Macgilhvray was appointed by the Crown to the Pro- 
feHSorabip of Natural Hislnry in Marischal College, Aberdeen, Botely 
oD account of his acknowledged merit, for he bad no interest what- 
ever; and the zed, ability, and snocesa with which ha dischar.ijed • 
Ilia duties amply justified the nomination. Ha was an admirable 
lecturer, — clear, simple, and methodical, laboring to lay securely 
the foundations of knowledge in the ruinds ot his pnpila. He im- 
r . bned them with the love of science, and communioiited to them— as 
L erary e-nocessful lecturer cannot fail to do— a portion of his own ec.^ 
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la the nntanm of 1850 he mnda an exoamidn to Brsemm, vriOi. th 
inLention of writing an account of fixe natunil history of Balixtoii 
|\rhich was laady for publicntion at the time of his death) ; and I 
aftorwaida eztenileil Lia ezcuisian to the central region of tlie Oran 
plana, in pursuit of the mateiials for another ■work. The fatigiL^^ 
and eipoBuce which he underwent on thia occasion seriously afiiacta 
hia health; and ha rtmoved to Torquay, in Devon, in hopes of 
newed vigor. Bnt he never rallied. A severe calamity befell i_ 
while in Devon, Chroagb the sudden death of hia wife, to trhom li 
wa9 tenderly attuched. Nevertheleaa, he went on steadily with, bi 
work, trliich bteq his setiouslj impuired health would not permi 
him to interrupt. We can conceive him in such a state to hav 
Tiritt^n tlie following pasHa^e, which appears in the preface to U 
last Nvork, published in the n-aek of his death: 

"Aa the wounded bird Heeks Bome quiet retreat, where, freed fton 
the jiersecution of the pitiless fowler, it may paea tha time of it 
anguish in forgetfnlnesa of the ontt-r world, so ha^e I. assailod bj 
diaeaae, betaken myaelf to a Eheltered nook, where, unanaoyad b; 
the piercing blasts of the North Sea, I had been led to hope thid 
my life might be protracted beyond tbe most dangeroua seaaoti 
the year. It is thua that I issue from Devonshire the presvnt voiuin 
which, however, contains no observations of taioa luade there, the) 
Bceueaof my labors being in distant parts of the country. 

"It ia well that the observations from which these dencriptiona 
have been prepared, were made many ye.ira ago, when I was full 
of enthusiasm, and enjoyed the blessings of health, and freadott 
front engrossing public duties ; for I am persuaded that now . 

should be in some respects less qualified for the tnsk. — ' 

ever, from the failute ofphyBicallhanofmentalpower. 1 
rooky promontory, I shiver in the breeze, whiah, to my i 
ia but cool and bracing. The east wind ruffles the sea, and im 
pels the little waves to the shores of tbe beautiful buy, which prfl 
sent'! alternate clifia of red sandstone and beaches of yellow bmi^ 
backed by undulated heights and gentle acclivities, slowly riBiii^^ 
to tbe not distant horizon ; fields and woods, with villagea an. 
scattered villiis, forming— not wild nor altogether tame— a pleau]:4 
landscape, which, in its summer and autumnal garniture of grpa) 
and com, and sylvan verdare ; orchard blossom end fruit, tangle^ 
feocebiink. and furze-clad common, will be beautiful indeed to '' 
lover of nature. Tiien, the balmy breeaea from the west and bi_ _^ 
will waft health to the reviving invaEd. At present, the colj 
vernal galea sweep alone the Channel, conveying to its haven tb 
'extended fleet of boats that render Bircham, on the opposite boi] 
of tha bay, one of the most celebrated of the southern flshia 
stations of England. High o'vcr the waters, hero and there, a eo 
tary gull slowly advances against tbe breeze, or ahools athwart, i 
with a beautiful gliding motion sweeps dowQ the aerial c 
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At the eDttance to Turqna; are asEemblsil many liirja of blie aama 
kind, whieL, by their Loseririg neat the Burraua, their variuil evalu- 
tioDS, and mingling crien, indicate a shoal, probably of ittherilie!! 
or EpratB. On tliat little pyramidal rock, piojecting from llie 
water, repose two dusky oormoraats ; and far away, in the direu- 
tioa of Portland Island, a gannet, well known by its peculiar fligbt, 
irinnowsits exploring way, aud [Jnngea h endlong into the deep," 

And, speakiug of the concluBion of his great woik, on the lust 
page, he says of it : — 

" Commeaced in hope, and aanied on witli zeal, thongh ended in 
aorrow and siekneEB, I can look upon my work witbont mnch. to 
gard to the opinions which contemporary writers mny form of it, 
SBEured that what is nsefnl in it will not be forgotten, nnd knon-in^j 
that [ilready it hfls had a bi^neSciftl effbct on many of tbe present, 
snd nill more powerfully inlla^nce th« next, generation of our 
home ornithiologiBta, I bud been led to think that I had ocoaHion- 
■Ily been somewhat rude, or at leael blunt, in my criticisms ; bnt I 
do Dot perceive wherein I buve muoh trred in thitt rsKpeot, end I 
feel no inclination to apologize. I have been honeirt and sincere in 
my endeavors to promote the truth. With death, oppareally not 
distant before my eyes, lam pleased to think that I have not counte- 
naueid error through fear or favor ; neither have I in any ease 
modi&ed my etatements so as to endeavor thereby t^ conceal or 
, palliate my iaults. Though I mi^'ht have accompliatied more, I 
am thanfcinl for baring buen permitted to add very considerably 
to the knowledge preriously obtained of avery lileasant subject. 
31 X have not very frequently indulged in reSectiona on the power, 
vJHdom. and goodness of God, as anggested by even my impeifeot 
understanding of bia wonderful works, it is nok because I huve not 
ever been sensible of tha relation between the Creator and Ma crea- 
tures, nor beoautie my cliiof enjoyment when wandering among 
the hills and vnUeys, exploring the rnggi'd shores of tbo ocean, 
or searching the cultivated Gelds, has not been in a sense of His 
presence. 'To Him who alone doeth great wonders' be all the 
glory and praise. Header, tarewel! I " 

Mr. Maagillivray was able to return to Aberdeen — to die. Ha 
'expired on the 6th of Seplember, 1S52, at the i^e of fifty-six, leav- 
ing a large family behind him, for whom he had been unable 
(tcrongh the slendernesa of his means ttrougbont life ) to make any 

Bovision. His eldest son, however, hud already diElinfUiished 
mself as a naturalist, hftring been employed by the Uto Earl of 
Derby to aucompimy the expedition sent by him round the world; 
■and ho woa BlibHeijaefltly appointed Goyernment Nntiiralist on 
fcoard the EaWeanakv, to complete 'the exploration of the Kasteru 
'Arcliipelago and Southern Pacific. We may, therefore, expect ti» 
have considerable aeceasions to oar knowledge of the natural his- 
tory of these interesting regions from his already exijairtKaat^'Vsa^ 
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A pard-Uke, spirit, beautUul and swift. 



JOHN STERLING seems to have been one of those beaniifnl 
natures that carry about with them a charm to oat>tivate all be- 
holders. They are full of young genius, full of promise, fall of 
enthusiasm; and seem to be on the high-road towards honor, fame, 
and glory, when suddenly their career is cut short by death, and 
their friends are left lamenting. Just such another ^laractcr was 
Charles Pemberton, — a man of somewhat kindred genius to Sterling, 
— who had done comparatively little, but had excited great hopes 
among a circle of ardent friends and admirers, whom heiiad riveted 
to him by certain indefinable personal and intellectnal oharms; 
when he was stricken down by death, and, like Sterling, left only a 
few scattered ^'Kemains*' to be judged by. Poor Keats, too, died 
just as he had given to the world the promise of one of its greatest 
men, biit not before he had sent down into the future strains of un- 
dying poesy. SheUe/, too I What a loss was there ! What glorious 
Eromise of a man did he not ofifer ! But the names of the great* 'who 
ave died in youth, are more than can be told: as Shelley sang. 

The good die first, 
WliUe they whose hearts ore dry as summer's (lust 
Buiu to their socket. 

But what of Sterling ? What did he do ? What has he left as a 
legacy to us by which to know and remember him ? 

We have now two lives of him, written by two of his many inti- 
mate friends and d'evoted admirers, — Archdeacon Hare and Thomas 
Carlyle. That two such men should have written a life of Sterling 
would argue of itself something in his character and career more 
than ordinary. Archdeacon Hare's came first: his work was in two 
rolumeB, containing the collected Essays and Tales of John Sterling 
wi'ih a memoir of his life. On reading that life, interesting uSI 



beautiful thfiugh it wub, one could nut Lalp feeling tliat tbera Teas a 
good deal remaming untolil, aud tliiLt the tone adopted in speaking 
of Julm BCerliny's opinions on religioaa sabjei-ta w>is uunecesaorily 
apologetic. It Eeems to Lave been this circumstance vkich bos 
drawn forth tbe life by Carlyle. "Archiiencon Hare," saja Cnrlylo, 
'*tRkeB tip Sterliug as a clergyman merely. Sterling, I find, \rasa 
onrate for exactly eight months. But ha was a man, and had rok- 
tioa to ths unireisefor eight and thirty years; audit is ia this latter 
dharueter, to irhich all the others wera but featarea aud transitory 
bnea, that ne wiah to know him. RiabattlswiCk hereditary church' 
(ormalaawaa aevere; but it waa by no means hia one battle with 
things inherited, nor indeed his chief battle; neither, according to 
my observation of what it was, ia it BncceBsfullj delineated or sum- 
med up in this book." Asd ho Carlyle determined to give his por- 
traiture of hia deceased friend. 

Bterling wusbomat Kiiimes Oaetle. in the island of Bute. Scotland, 
£d 1808, of Irish parents, who were both of Scotch eitraction. Ihe 
mother was Eomeifhat proud of being a descendant of Wallace, the 
Stsottish hero. Edward Sterling, the father, pursued farming; ha 
had been a militia captain, aud took to it as a catling, by way of 
helping out the family means. From Bute he removed to X.lan- 
hlethinn. in Glamorganshire, iii.1809. Here the young Sterling's 
childhood was nurtured amid forms of wild end romantic beauty. 
But hia father, the captain, was an ardeut-mindec), active man, aud 
.oould ill confine himself to the small details of Welsh farming. His 
Ihonghta were abroad. Ha corresjionded with newspapers. He 
wrote a pamphlet. Ha sent letters to the Times, signed "Vetns," 
which were afterwards thought worthy of being oolleoted and re- 
printed. The captain went further. He left his farm in Wales, and 
— ceeded to Pans, with the object of acting as foreign oorrespond- 
fortheTimesnewspaper. Ui a family accompanied bimtoFaria, 
where they stayed some eight months, until the sudden return uf 
Napoleon from Elba, when they had to decamp to England on the 
instant. Captain Sterling returned to London, where ha settled; 
ftnd before long became a very notorious, if not a distingniahed. per- 
Moage. His connection with the Times newspaper grew tdoser; 
nntil at length be became eitensively known as '■The Thonderer," 
and wa.s publicly lashed byO'Connellin that character; Sterling, on 
bis part, returning tho great agitator's compliments with fuU in- 

Tbaboy was schooled in London, and grew up as boys like him will 
I pviw; he wua quick, ulever, cheerful, gallaut. generous, self-willed, 
<.«nd rather difBcult to mauage. From a little letter of his lo his 
motber, which has been preserved, ivrlttenwhen he was twelve years 
old, itappeara that he "ran awav " from his home e.t. B\K.i^«AHt^> 
to Dover. The oaUHe was some Klinht, oi \iii!\ip\\'t^ ■gi-i. -tt^ati. "^^ 
Whioh he ooald not bear. But he woatio'a?,\i*.'Qo^ii.<i,'o.-B.i.,\*«>'*^'' 
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ohild'B "BliglitB,'' it was Boon forgottsn. As a boy. lie wi _ 

reader in. tnn piomiacauuti lino; reading Edinburgh BaviewaTa 
cart-loadB of novula. At sixteen be wsh sent to Glasgow UniTera* 
where he UveA with some of bis motber'a rolntions. 'Vbeii, at ni 
teen, ha proceeded to Trinity College, Cambridge, where iie liad 
ixia tutor Juliua Hiire, the archdsQOon, ooa of hiB biographers. 

Though not an aiaiit scholar, Sterling became well and extensiT 
read, poBBosaing great faciliCieH of aBsimilation for all kinds of ment 
diet. His studies were irregular and dieoiirBive, but extensiva a 
encyclopiedic. At Cambridge he was brought into friendly coniu 
tion with Frederick Maurice, Biohard Trench, John Eemble, Cfaarl 
Buller, Alonokton Milnea, and othera, who were aftitrwardH ia.l 
his last friends. Sterling was a frequent and a brilliant speaker 
the TTnion Club; and airendj began to exhibit strong "Kadica 
leaningB, displaying no snudl d^ing in his attacks upon establish 
ideas and things. 

It was Sterling's intention to take a degree in law at Camblidf 
bal, like niony other of his intentions, it came to nothing ; k 
after a tw>3 years' residence, Mb university life ended. Vhat to 
aeit? He hjia grown in to manhood, and must have a "profession 

Whatiaitto bo? Isit to be the Law, or the Churoh?or ia Ixa 
enter the career of trade, ami make money in it, thereby to eeou 
"the temporary ha lieliy ah of flunkeys." His " Eadical " notio 
gave him a deep aversion to the pursuit of the law ; and bi ' 

church, at thiit time, it was cleartbat his leanings were i 

■nay. The true eoceer for Sterling, in Carlyle's opinion, wna Pari 
ment, and it was possibly with some Euoh ultimate design in, \i, 
that Sterling engaged himself as secretary toapnblic association 
gentlemen, got up for the purpose of opirntng the trade to bid 
£ut the nasouiatioQ did not live long, and the secretaryship lapM 

One other courts remained open for Sterling, — the career oft 
eiature, — and ha plunged into it. Joining bis friend Maurice, t 
copyright of the Athenieam (whioh Silk Buckingham hpd aotue tu 
before established) was pnrahBHed ; and there he printed hia fi: 
literary effu4ionH,^crnde, imperfect, yet Kiugularly beautifnl h 
attractive papers, OS, for instance, "The Lyoian Painter, ". con^ 
ing seeds of great promise. Yet, as Carlyle observes, "r gnc 
melancholy ia the prevailing impression tbey leave; partly ni 
while the Burfaco was Bo blooming and opulent, the heart of tL_ 
was still vacant, Had and cold. The writer's heart ia indeed atillt 
vacant, oxuept of beautiful shadows and reflexes and reaonaixcf 
and ia far from joyful, though it wenra commonly a smlla." ] 
himself ns^A afterwards to speak of this as his " permd of dnrkneai 

The AthenEeum did not prosper in Sterling's hands. He did x 

underataDd commercial management, which is absolutely aecesai] 

Ar t&e success even of a liteiarj jonmal. V-otao K.&ctuK«inn. -^ 

tranefmred toother hands, TindeT-w\i>c\i\\,fti-iQ"!a-i\S,oiovuCv.-^. - 
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da Atlianmum had introdaced Sterling into tlie literorj life of 
I Xiondon, whioli tended to conGrm him in hia pmsoit. Among the 
I qalebTitieH with whom bs nowlrnd fiimiliar intercourse was Colendge^ 
I whose home at Hiahgate Hill ha often visited, and there be listened 
I to that eloquent taUcer playing the magician with his auditera, — 
"a dusky, Hublime ohaiacter, who sat there as a kind of Magus, girt 
in mjBtery and enigma, whiapeiing Etrange things, UDcertnia 
icliethei oracles or^argon." The influence which Coleridge exer- 
cised upon the Teligioua thinking of his day was nnqaestionabir 
great, dj'eamy and specalative though he was ; hut wbethei it will 
Korrive, whether the religiauB life of the world will be advanced in 
BDj waj by Coleridge's lofty musings, is matter of great doubt lo 
many ; becauBe, glorious though the rambling of bis eonoroas 
voice waa, yon too often felt tbat it died away in sound. lenving no 
solid, appreciable, practicable, intelligible meaning behind it. But 
on this wide queetion we shall not enter. Certain it was that 
' Sterling, notwithstanding his "Radical" notions, was for the ti~ ~ 



' deeply influenced by his intercourse with Coleridge, Eind by what 
Carlyle calls his "thrice- refined pabulum of transcendental moon- 
shine." Thia sufficiently appears in the novel of "Arthur Goo- 
ingaby," which Sterling wrote in 1830, — hia only prose book. 

About this time. Sterling deeply interested himttelf in the fate of 
some poor Spanisli emigres, driven ont of their own country by 
some rovolntion there, and then vegetating about Somer's Town and 
uently beating with their feet tbe pavement in Ens ton Square, 
ir chief was General Tomjoa, with whom Sterling had become 
. Ultimate, and in whose fortunea be took a warm interest, Torrijos 
was zealous in the cause of bis country ; he would effect alandiug, 
. Zsvolntionize and liberalize Spain; but he wanted money. Sterling 
, was interested by the romance of the thing, and he also warmly 
, eympathized with the sentimsnta of the old general. He proceeded 
*" -ajso money among bis friends ; money was collected ; arms 
e bought ; a ship was provided by Lieutenant Boyd, an Trish- 

ji; the ship was in the Thames, taking in its armament, when, 

lo I the police suddenly appeared on board, and the vessel was 
seized and ita storea conHscated. Torrijos, Boyd, and some others, 
did aflerwnrdH manage to land in Spain ; where they met with en 
Mceedingly tragical ending. 

Bat Bomething else isKued from this Spanish misadventtire, of 
interest to Sterling. Ha bad become acquainted with tbe Jlissea 
Barton, the daughters of LLcotenant-Genprnl liarton, of the Life 
Ouardc,— very delighlfai young ladles. Ho seeios to have eicited 
Bomothing mora than merely friendly feelings in Susannah's bosom; 
for when he went to take leave of her, to e iibark in the projected 
Spanish invasion, a scene occurred from which it a^^caxv.^ >^«ke 
.f&t he hftdwon the girl's heBil,an4V^ienniKmB^n -sua'i^a^'W'''**- 
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BntRoarcely was he married ere he fell Berionsly ill, — so ill that he 
lay utterly prostrate for weeks, and his life was long despaired of. His 
career after this was a constant alternation of health and illness, ram- 
pant good spirits and prostrate feebleness. His lungs were affected, 
and consumption began to show indications of its coming. The 
doctors, however, gave hopes of him, — only it was necessary he 
should remove to a warmer climate. His family had inherited a 
valuable property in the West Indies, at St. Vincent, whither he 
went to reside in 1831, and remained in that beautiful island, under 
the hot sun of the tropics, for about fifteen months, returning to 
England greatly improved in health, From thence he went to Bouzi, 
in Germany, where ho met with his old friend and quondam tutor, 
tho Bev. Julius Hare, and with him Sterling had much serious talk 
on religious matters. 

Still under the influence of tho Coleridgean^views which had been 
working within him at St. Vincent and since,' Sterling expressed to 
Mr. Hare a wish to enter the church as a minister, which Mr. 
Hare "strongly urged" him to do, offering to appoint him to 
his own curacy at Herstmonceuz, which was then vacant. Shortly 
after, he returned to England, was ordained deacon at Chichester 
in 1834, and was appointed curate immediately after, entering 
earnestly on the duties of tliat calling. He occasionally preached 
in the metropolis, and Carlyle described his appearance on two of 
such occasions: 

" It was in some new college chapel in Somerset House ; a vexy 
quiet small place, the audience student-looking youths, with a few 
eider people, perhaps mostly friends of the preacher's. The dis- 
course, delivered with a grave sonorous composure, and far sur- 
passing in talent the usual run of sermons, had withal an air of 
human veracity, as I still recollect, and bespoke dignity and piety 
of mind ; but gave me the impression rather of artistic excellenoa 
than of unction or inspiration in that kind. Sterling returned with 
us to Chelsea that day ; and in tho afternoon we went on the 
Thames Putney-ward together, we two with my wife ; under the 
sunny skies, on the <^uiet water, and with copious, cheery fftiT^^ 
the remembrance of which is still present enough to me. 

"This was properly my only specimen of Sterling's preaching; 
Another time, late in the same au(.umn, I did indeed attend him one 
evening to some church in the City, — a big church behind Cheap- 
side, 'built by Wren,* as ho carefully informed me ; — but there» m 
my wearied mood, the chief subject of reflection was the almost 
total vacancy of the place, and ho w an eloquent soul was preaching 
to mere lamps and prayer-books ; and of the sermon I retain no 
image. It came up in the way of banter, if he ever urged the du^ 
of 'Oharch extension,' which already he Tery seldom did, and as 
Jength never, what a specimen "we once \ia.^ oi \yt\^\.VMti'<^«^ ^^ 
pr.ij'or-booka, baize-lined pews, VJxen-l&xx\U ttX<i\v\\^cXxit^ \ ^^^.^assm^ 
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is almost all diroetloos, yon migbt have Sred t, mnaket thToagh 
the churoli, attd liitao Ctiristian life. Aterrilile outlook, indeed, 
for the apostolic loborer in the briclc-RUd-morbur line i " 

For roaaons whioh Arobdeacou H^re does not clenrljr Btate, bnt 
which Cmlyle ia a ratiiei; mystical way indicSites, Sterliiig left his 
cimcy Bt HeiBtmocoeoz, and removed to Loadon, where he took a 
house at Bajswater. At thia time ha was, in persotiHl appearancs, 
thin and careless-looking, — his eyea kindly, bnt restless in their 
elances,— his features animated and brilhantwhen talking, —and be 
WOE aliFays loll of bright apeeoh and aTgumsnt. He did not ^vs 
yoa the idea of ill-health; indeed, hia life aeemed to be bounding, 
and full of vitality; his whole being was usually ia full play;— it was 
bis vehemence and rapidity of life which etmck one on first seeing 

Ciirlyle says, that he uiore l^lrs in the outer case of bis body bf 
this restless vitality, which oouldnob otherwise find vent. Ha eeemi 
now to baxe been in the thick of doubts and mental disonsaions, — 

E robing the foundationB of hia faith, — and. it is to bs suspected, 
isioR one by one the pillars on which it had rested. ]t is a terriblo 
" Talley of tbe shadow of death," this which so many young minds 
have to pass through in these days of restless inquiry into all sub- 
jects, — teUgiooa, sodol, and politicoL As ijhelley write^i, — 



!W8 befiiin to diverpe more ond more from those for- 
nerly held by him, yet this never interfered with a single one of bis 
friendsbipB. Toler^mt nnd charitable, there was an agreement to 
differ; aodcerfaiinly it is better for men to differ opeuly and honestly, 
Ibaii hypocritically to agree aud conform, — oven for "peace's sake." 
And why should men quarrel aboat such matters, respecting which 
DO one man can Iibtb laoie positiva or certain knowledge than auy 
otbeimaa? Suya Tennyson: 

What am I! 
An Infant crylDR In thu olgUti 
An iDfant crj-inff Inr lUe Ught: 
Ana with no languu^re hut a or I 

Sterling rend many Gerronn Looks at this time, suob as Tholnck 
and Sohloiurmocher, from which ho diverged into Goethe and Jean 
X'aul Bichter. Itut bis health was still deliuato, and a residence in 
thiiHouUt of France was determined on. 

He reached Jiordeaui, and while there worked fit')a.-tv.w».\*J««v^ 
enterprises. Poetry occupied hiBatlenUon,Mia.\ic\.VeTe.-K-t«ut""*^^'» 
SeitoD'a Daaffliter:" ie also stored up RjminfeCToS^ui'tea^^*-™"'"'" 
auida reepecting Montaigne, vboBe o\4 conntrs-"^*"^**"^* "^ 
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and these shortly after appeared, in a very able article from his pes, 
in the London and Westminster Review. After a year*s stay, he re- 
turned to England, and ocoupied himself in writing oocasiozial arti- 
cles for Blackwood's Magazine. His health being still delioate, he 
wintered at Madeira in 1837; speaking of it in one of his letters, he 
says that, " as a tep^iporary refuge, a niche in an old ruin, where one 
is sheltered from the shower, the place has great merit. ** He ooh- 
tinued writing papers for Blackwood, of which the best was " The 
Onyx Ring." Wilson early recognized Sterling's merit as a writer, 
and lavished great praise upon him in his editorial comments. In- 
deed, he seems to have possessed the gift of literary improyising to 
a great extent. He was a swift genius : Carlyle likened him to 
"pheet-lightning." He had an incredible facility of labor, flashing 
with most piercing glance into a subject, and throwing his thoughts- 
upon it together upon paper with remarkable felicity, brilliancy^ 
and general excellence. While at Madeira Sterling busied himsetf 
with reading Goethe, of whom he gives the following striking opin« 
ion, in many respects true: ** There must, I think, have been some 
prodigious defect in his mind, to let him hold such views as his 
about women and some other things; and ip another respect, I find 
so much coldness and hoUowness as to the highest truths, and feel 
so strongly that the heaven he looks up to is but a vault of ice, — ^thot 
these two indications, leading to the same conclusion, go far to con- 
vinco me he was a profoundly immoral and irreligious spirit, with 
as rare faculties of intelligence as ever belonged to any one." 

His health improved by Madeira, he returned to JBnglancI, still 
fragile, but radiant with cheerfulness; **both his activity and his 
composure he bore with him, through d.11 weathers, to the final close; 
and on the whole, right manfully he walked his wild, stem way to- 
wards the goal, and like a Roman wrapped his mantle round bim when 
he fell." He went on writing for Blackwood, contributing the 
"Hymns of a Hermit," " Crystals from a Cavern," "Thoughts and 
Images," and other papers of this sort. Then he engaged as con- 
tributor to the London and Westminster Review, for which he wrote 
several fine papers. The raw winter air of England proving too 
much for his weak lungs, he went abroad again, — this time to Italy, 
— where he reveled in its picture-galleries and collections of fine art^ 
He did not like the religious aspect of things there, and spoke freely 
about it. He was home again in 1839, considerably improved in 
health ; but still he continued to lead a nomadic life, for the sake of 
his health. Now at Hastings, then at Clifton; and again he had to 
fly before worse symptoms than had yet shown themselves, — spittiiig 
of blood and such like, — taking flight late in the season for Madeira. 
But when he reached Falmouth, the weather was bo rough that he 
could not set sail; so he rested therefor \.\ie'^vELtex, the mild olimato 
waiting bia feeble lungs better than CWi^n.'hfiA ^wo.^. "^i ^^^A>^T&A^ 
during hia residence m the last-nain^ V^^^^^'^^''^^'^*"^^^^^™^ 
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paper on "Oarljle," fortho WestminBttrlleview, nail bIbo published 
a little volume of pocma, oontaiaing Boaia nuljle pieces. Curlyle 
■ptnka ia rather a Blighting strain of poetry ia general, and has a 
lltroDg di-ililio to vhat he cnlla the "fiddling titleat." "Why shut," 
lie askg, '■ your bits of thoughts, if you can contrive to speak them? 
By your (ftuiijW, not by your mode of deliverin(t it, yon must live r - 



■nuaessful p otitiy, — depth of Ixirw; Lis v 
xab-a-dub, matead of tuna: no trace of musio deeper thnn tliut ot 
well-benten drum." Bnt let any ona read EterliDe'a "DiBdalub 
and tbey will ba aatiEBed of his tunefnleaa, as frell qb his truo jio^t 
ifeeling. We know no verses fuller of nmsio in every line. TUo 
ftre a lew stanzas: 



11 lor Dcedalus, oil tt 



Statues, bend rimr head-t 1 
Te ihal giance 'rnlfl rv'- 



That know Doi ii past, aor expect a morrow. 
On muDj a moouUt Oreclan wold] 

By sculptured cave, and speajdne river. 
Thee. Dffidalus. oti ctia nyiuplia recall; 
llie leaves, with a sound ot wlaler. qu[vcr, 
Uurmurttif Dame, and murmuring tall. 

Ever thr phantoms arise before us. 



I 



The Tolnma of poems, however, attr.toted no notioe ; yot Sterling 
labored on, determined to uonquer aucci^ss. Ha met with some de- 
lii;htful friends at Falmouth, lunoni:! others, with John Stuart llili 
knd an intelligent Quaker family, — the Foxes. — nith -whom he apeut 
many happy hours. In the following spring hs was by iiis owrt 
heai\ii aKitia It Cliftoni now engaged on a long poem called " Tho 
Xlection," whiah was published i he had also commenced his trnj^jdy, 
of ■' Sttiiflbrd." when he went to winter at Torr[nay. Tims llo 
jnuro eyed dying about from place to place fur lifA 'Jlieu to FuL- 
miiuth again, where he delivered an excellent lecturo on "The 
TPorth of knowledge," before the Polytoehnic Institution of that 
piaoe. Soon after, ho was off to Naplea and the aoany aonih, bia 
tenlth Etilt demanding -narmth. He was home again in 181J ; and 
— day, while helping one of theservaata to lift B.Vi'aKi-s'uiit>.*.,'w» 
seized with sudden hemorrhage, anitoi \qti^\si.-3 iS.s.tisy«'^'™^~' 

hy dint of careful nursing, lio leoovettii, vmli "fi^.^"-^ 

^eatb maat have been planted iu \\ \m . Sj^ 'Ai\a >^ 
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mother died, and in a few days after his beloved wife, — terrible 
blows to him. But weak and worn as ho was, he bore up manfully, 
making no yain repinings, and with pious valor fronting the 
future. He had six children left to his charge, and he felt the 
responsibility deeply. Falmouth, associated as it now was in his 
mind with calamity and sorrow, he could endure no longer; so he 
purchased a house at Ventnor, in the Isle of Wight, and removed 
thither at once. Sterling visited London for the last time in 1843, 
when Carlyle dined with him. *• I remember it," says ho, " as one 
of the saddest of dinners ; though Sterling talked copionsly, and 
our friends — Theodore Parker one of them — were pleasant and dis- 
tinguished men. All was so haggard in one's memory, and half 
consciously in one*s anticipations ; sad, as if one had been dining 
in a ruin, in the crypt of a mausoleum." 

Carlyle saw Sterling afterwards at his apartments in town, and 
the following is the conclusion of his last interview with him : 
''We parted before long ; bed-time for invalids being come, hr) es- 
corted me down certain carpeted back-stairs, and would nut be 
forbidden ; we took leave under the dim skies ; and, alas ! little as 
I then dreamed of it, this, so far as I can calculate, must have been 
the last time I ever saw hiul in the worlds. Softly as a cotntnon 
evening f the last tf the evenings iiad passed aioay, and no otker would coau 
for meforevejinore." 

Sterling returned to Ventnor, and proceeded with his " Coanr- 
de-Lion. But the light of his life had gone. " I am going on 
quietly here, rather than happily," he wrote to his friend Newman; 
''sometime quite helpless, not from distinct illness, but from 
sad thoughts, and a ghastly dreaminess. TJie heart is gone out(^ 
my life" The brittle existence of his was at length about to be 
shivered. Another breakage of a blood-vessel occurred, and lie lay 
prostrate for the last time. The great change was at hand, ^-the 
final act of the tragedy of life. He gathered his strength together 
to q^uit^life piously and manfully. For six months he had sat 
looking at the approaches of the foe, and he blanched not nor 
quailed before him. He had continued working, and setting all 
his worldly affairs in order. He wrote soma noble letters to his 
eldest boy, then at school in London, full of affectionate counseL 
"These letters," sa^s Carlyle, *'Ihave lately read; they give be- 
yond any he has written, a noble image of the intrinsic Sterling; — 
the same fa'be we had long known ; but painted now as on the azures 
of eternity, serene, victorious, di>'inely sad; the dusts and extraneous 
disfigurements imprinted on it by the world now washed away.** 

About a month before his death, he wrote a last letter to Carlyle^ 

^/'''iJemembrance and Farewell," wherein he says: "On higher 

laattera there ia nothing to say. 1 txeA^iVXiQ <io\sxxviv>rsv t^^si^vV mto the 

great darkness, without any thongyitoi iew,wEi^V\>iN:i^^T^ tsxxkOsi.iJL 

nope. Certainty, indeed, I have nono. N\Vevx\e'^^tW.^Xwj.«^ 
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Me. I oanaol liegin to inite; hn»ing notliing for it bnt to teep sbnt 
the lid of those Eecrets vith aJLthe iroa wei^tH tbat aro in ray 
power. Townrd me it ia Btill more true l.him toward England, 
that no man baa beea and done liko yon. Heaven btesa you I If 
1 can lend a hand when there, that will not be wanting. It is all 
very strange, bnt not one-baudredch part so Esil as it seems to Oie 
stand era-by." 

" It WAS n bnght Sunday momin^; when thin letter came to me," 
Sftya Carl.vle, "andifintha great Cathedral of Immenaity I did no 
worship that day, the fault Kuifly wb^ my own. Sterling affec- 
tionately refased to ave mu; which ako wbh kind and vviae. And 
four days before bis death, there axa some stanzas of ?erau for ma, 
written as if in Btar-flra and immortal tears; which ore among niy 
sacred possessionH. to bo kept for myself alone. His hnsineHs with 
the world waa done; the one buainesa now to await silently what 
may lie in other grander worlds. 'God is great,' he was wont to say: 
■Godiagreat.' The Uituriaes were now oooBtiintly near him; Mrs. 
Maurice (hia aiater) asaidnously wntohing over him. On the even- 
ing of Wadne.iday, the ISth of September, his brother— as bo did 
every two or three days^cams down : found him in the old temper, 
woak in atrength, but notvery sensibly weaker; they talked calmly 
toHothei for on hour ; then Anthony left hia bedsiile, and retired 
for the night; not expeclinif any change. Bnt suddenly, about 
eleven o'clock, there came a summons and alarm; hurrying to hia 
brother's room, he found hia brother dying; and in a short while 
more, the faint taat ntrugjjle was ended, and ail thof^e strugglea and 
Ftrennons, often foiled, anileavora of eight-and -thirty years lay 
taahel in death." 
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WHAT reader of books is there who does not feel that he omi 
a debt of gratitude to Leigh Hnnt, for his many beautifU 
thoughts, his always cheerful views of life, and his geiiM^ 
ous efforts, extending over a period of half a century, on behalf fli 
the freedom and happiness of the human family ? His name la a 
sooiated in our minds with all manner of kindness, love, bean^, 
and gentleness. He has given us a fresh insight into nature, madi 
the flowers seem gayer, the earth greener, the skies more brighlk 
and all things more full of happiness and blessing. By the ma^eil 
touch of his pen, he " kissed dead things to life.'* Age, whioliwtf 
up the geniality of so many, brought no change to him. To tlH 
last he was spoken of as the '* gray-haired boy, ' — "the old-youig 
poet, with gray hairs on his head, but youth in his eyes,** — and tlM 
perusal of his Autobiography, written in his old age, serves to 
bring out charmingly the prominent features of his life. 

Leigh Hunt's temperament doubtless owed something to. tht 

warm, sunshiny clime in which his progenitors lived, that of Bai^ 

badoes, in the West Indies. His grandfather was a olereYmiB 

there, and his grandmother an O'Brien, — very proud of her ulegad 

descent from certain mythical Irish kings of that name. Their ton 

(Leigh Hunt's father) was sent to Philadelphia, then belonging to 

the English American colonies, to be educated ; and there he mu* 

ried and settled. But oq the war of the American fievolntiot 

breaking out, he entered so warmly into the cause of the Brituk 

government that he was mobbed, narrowly escaped tarring and featb' 

ering, and ultimately fled to England, his wife and little family fbl* 

Jowinghim. He was there ordained a clergyman by the Bishop cf 

London, and became famous as a vieokc^iet oC charity sermons. Bi 

was fond, however, of plea8UTa\Ae\\v\3i^\to5Xi[^8.Tsi<yt^^QEvasi^^a^,gi(^ 

for him; got into pecuniary dimcuUVea, itom^>tie\i\i^TiKH«i ^f^^^VI^ 

t^d lived a life of shifts and expeAVeuXs, «.V««5^ \,xxNs.\.\x^^\ikft^fc 
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Micawbar, to "sometliinH tnmiag ap." He foand a brief friend in 
Marquis of Ofaaadoa. tuid vas engitaeA by him as tutor for bis 
nephew, Mr. Leigli, aftar whom Leigh Hant waa Bubsoquantly 

od. 

in often & buts load to a bishopric, 
the churub: but the tutor in this 
Hucli good fortune: his Weetlndiiin temperament Bpoiled 
all: be had ceased to IhinlE the British government perfect, and ho 
did not hpaitate to esprasB his opiniona frealy thereon. So, after 
leaving this situation, he lapsed ufjain into difficulties, end after- 
wards into diBtressand debt. Still hiabappy and joyons nature bore 
him up. even though be was haunted by duna and became familiar 
with prisons. "Such an art had be," said his son, "of making bis 
liome comfoTtnble when he ohose, and of settling himself to the most 
tranquil pleasnres, that, if she could have censed to look forward 
about her children, I believe, with all bis faults, those evenings 
would bave brought unmin(;!ed sntiBfiiotion to her, when, after set- 
tling the little sportnent, brightening the fire, and bringing out the 
coffee, my mother knew that iier hushnnd was going to read Sauriu 
or Barrow to her. with his fine voice, and unequivocal enjoyment." 
Leiph Hunt's mother wna of American birtli, a Pbiladelpbisn; aba 
had "no oooomplislimerra but tha two best of all, a iove of nature 
and ft love of books." Sliewiiaawoman of great energy of principle, 
though timid and gentle almost (o eicPK.K. Her hiisbnnd'a great 
dangers at Fbiladelpbia, and the Imminent tibIi of shipwreck which 
she, with her family, rui oathe To.vaRe to England, had Bhakeu hel 
soul ns well BB frame. Her son said of her: ■' The sight of two mea 
fighting in the stieeta would drive ber in tears down anotlier road; 
and I remember, when we lived near the park, she would take me a 
long cirouit oot of the way, rather than hazard the spectaelaof the 
soldiers. Little did she think of the timidity with which she was 
inocnlatiDg me. and what difflcnlty I should have, when I went to 
school, to sustain all thone pure theories, and tliat unbending Te- 
BiBlance to oppiession, which she inuutcated. However, perhaps it 
ultimately turned out foe the bast, OnemuKt feel more than usual 
for the sore places of hiimnnity, even to fight properly in their be- 
holf. One holiday, in a. seveie winter, as ahs wus taking me home, 
she was petitioned for oliarity by a woman, sick and ill-clothed. It 
waa in Biaekfriars Bond, I think, about midway. My mi)ther, with 
the t^ars ia har eyes, turned tip a gateway, or some aoch place, and 
beckoning the womaD to follow, took off hit flannel petticoat and 
gave it to her. It is supposed tbnt a cold which ensued fixed tha 
rbeamatium npon her for life. Her KFeatest pleasure, during her 
decay, was to lie on a Rofu, looking at t^e setting sun. Sts mmA.\q 
liken it to the door of heaven; and llnncj liei \o*S: ehi-Cvir-Ko. "^i™? 

woitinji'forJior." As .i man is butUia pMeute, c «■■>." nfM 

SMcealora, drawa out, bo Leigb IliUit, ui \ua o' 
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was but a repetition of his father and mother, and an ombodimentt 
of their character iu about equal' proportions; inheriting from the 
one a happy and joyous temperament, and from the other tendemesa 
and a deep love of nature and books. 

Leigh Hunt .was born at South gate, in the^parish of Edmonton, on 
. the 19th of October, 1784, in the midst of the beautiful pastoral 
scenery which he afterwards loveil to paint in his works. During 
his infancy he was delicate and sickly, and was watched over with 
great tenderness by his mother. To assist his recovery, he was 
token to the coast of France for a short time, and returned improyed 
in health. He was very nervous, and easily frightened by his elder 
brothers, who delighted to terrify him by ghost-stories and pretended 
apparitions. 

The great events which were passing in Hunt's childhood rose up 
afterwards in his mind like a dream, — the American Bevolution 
completed, the French Revolution beginning ; the eloquence of 
Burke, and the rivalries of Pitt and Fox; the poetry of Oowper and 
Yonng, and the novels of Miss Bumey and Mrs. Inchbald; the 
violent politics of Wilkes, and the gallantries of the yoi^ng Prince 
Of Wales. These were the days of pigtails and toupees, when ladies 
wore hoops, and lay all night with their hair three stories high, 
waiting for the spectacle of next day, — a very different style of 
living and dressing from the present. 

The boy wient to school at Christ Church Hospital, where Lamb 
and Coleridge were also educated about the same time. The thrash- 
ing system, which was then in 'vogue in all schools, horrified him; 
his gentle spirit made him the spoi-t of the other boys, and he *' went 
to the wall till he gained strength and address to stand his own 
ground. Even as a boy he had the reputation of a romantic enthu- 
siast. He fought only once, beat his opponent and made a friend 
of him . 

While only a school-boy, Leigh Hunt fell in love with the Muses, 
— with Collins and Gray passionately, — and he already began to 
write verses. He also fell in love in another way,-^with a onarm- 
ing cousin, Fanny Dayrell. "Fanny was a lass of fifteen, with 
little laughing eyes, and a mouth like a plum. I was then (I feel 
as if I ought to be ashamed of it) not more than thirteen, if so 
old; but I had read Tooke's Pantheon, and came of a precocious race. 
My cousin came of one, too; and was about to be married to a hand- 
some young fellow of three-and-twenty. I thought nothing of this, 
for nothing could be more innocent than my intentions. I was not 
old enough, or grudging enough, or whatever it was, even to be 
jealous. I thought everybody must love Fanny I)ayrell; and if she 
did not leave me out in permitting it, I was satisfied. It was 
enough for me to he with her as long aa I cowld; to gaze on her with 
delight &H she Hoated hither and thitVier; miOl \.o %.\'c oxL>(^^^ftN:s\fia\ii 
4fla neighboring fields, thinking oi TooWa ■5wl^i^i^^^« "^^cw*.* 
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fonrttiB of my heart was derote't to friendship; the jtet vnn in a 
Tagne dream of beanty, ond femtils cousins, and nymphs and gieea 
fislds, and b feeling wliich, tlioagli of o warm nature, was tnll of 
fear and respect." In coarse of time Fanny married, and hit first 
paeaion died away, bat waa not forgotten. 

At Chriat Cliiirch, Hunt formed intimacies with men ado wnria 
famous in literotnro. There was Wood, afterwards Fellow of Pam- 
braka College, Cambridge; Mitchell, the trannlator of AriatopbanoH, 
and a Qoarterly Reviewer; 'and Barnes, the fatiire editor of ibe 
Times. With the last named he learned Itnlton, an<1 the two went 
BhouUng Metastaiio together, us loud tw they oould bawl, over the 
Hornsey Gelds. 

At fifteen he took leave of hia sohool-booltB and school friends, 
and after going nbont eight years barclieaded. put on the fatal htt. 
Be set abontwritini; Terse and hunntina book-stalln, — the occupation 
of no small part of his future Ufa, The firnt tbtsss he wrote wars 
collected and pnblisheil by subncription. These, he confesnen, wars 
but "a heap of imitations, all bnt abaolntely worthless." The book 
vaa, however, successful, particularly in the metropolia; and the 
Dutb or found himself a kind of "Young ItonciuB" in vcrne. His 

' grandfather in America, sensible of the young author's fame, wrote 
to him that, if he would come to PbiJadeipbia ho would " mail a a 
man of him;" to which hia answer was, that "men grew in England 
RS well aa America."" 
. After joining nn a private in the volunteers, who were called into 

' cristence by the rumor of ^Bonaparte's coming, and going the round 
of the London theaters, taking his full of pir'annres, Xieigh Hunt ap- 

?aared, for the first time, as a prose essayist, in the eolumni) of the 
raveler, now the GMobe, newspnper, under the signaturn of "Mr. 
Town, Junior, for which he received bm hia reward some live or nit 
copies of eaah paper in which his essayH appeared. Hs wrutu a 
long mock heroio poem about the name time, and mads several at- 
' temptsBt tarce. comedv.and tragedy ; reading largely in Ooldsmilb, 
■Voltniri-', novels and niatory, promisououly. liis brother. John 
Hunt, set np a paper called The News, in ISO.";, on which the lab- 

IBct of oat memoir, then in his twentieth fear, wont to live with 
,im;and wrote the tbeairicais for the journal. Be tliore oommcnrcd 
the system of indepeodent criticism, and Dilhercd to it, though ha 
afterwards frankly ndinitled that be then know nothing of either 
actors oracting. In the midst of his labors, ho foil into ill-boalth 
and melancholy ; palpitations, hypochondria, d;spepiia~ln other 
' words, the "literary disease " bad attacked him. Be recovered, b/ 
ing his occupation for a time and taking exorcise ; but ho gainn J 
more than a cnre. " One great bcneUt," ho says, "tesnlted. tA vca 
from this suffering. It gavo me an ttmoitn^.ol taft.etxX<aii.«o.'!Ni*».\a. 
all probability. I never sliould liavaliaA wA\io'\^"A-, «ai-^^''™**''2 
iare derived aoy good from thegtaiat portVofi.'ilni'S '"^™»«*'> '"^ 
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tribate it to this experience o! evil. It taaglii. me pntienos ; 
taught me charily (howeTcr imperfeetlj I may havo eieiciac 
either) ; it tanght ma charity eveo. toworiia myself ; it taught me tl 
voith of little pleatimeB, aa wall na the ntilitj and dignity of gra 
piiina ; it taught me that evil itself oontaiDed good ; nay, it taugl 
ma to doubt whether any Buoh thing as evil, consiilBred in itself, a; 
isted ; whether things altogether, uh far as our planet knows then] 
coulil have heen bo good without it ; wheiher the dosira, neverthi 
less, wbioh nature haa implanted in uk for it» deatrnction, be not tli 
aignal aod the means to tb&t eud; and whether ita dei^tractioi 
finally, will not prove ita existence, in the nieautiine, to have bea 
necessary to the very blias that anpersedes it." We could not, j>ai 
linpa, have aelected a paaaage from Leigti Hunt's writings tht 
embodies his philosoliby more completely than than this does. 

Tbe year 1808 saw him and his brother John afoot with an in 
I>ortantenterprisa,^heeBEabliKhment of the since famona Examine 
newspaper. It started aa a Badical print,~a bold thing in thoe 
perilous limes, when a, man dared scarcely say tlie thiog ka wouK 
without rmk of Horaenjongor Jail, or worse. Tbe new papa 
attracted atLontion, and brought around it many choice and Jam 
dred spirits. Leigh Hunt novr mixed among literiuy men, who; 
he baa described in his Autobiograptiy. Of Theodore Hooi 
Thomas Campbell, Horaca Smith, Fiueli, Matthews, Godwin, Boi 
nycastle, Byron, Shelley. Keata. Wordsworth, and otheiE, hefumiahi 
many recoUectiona, Horaue Smith (une of the authors of the "Ki 
jected AddressBs") he speaks of aa " delidoua." "A finer natui 
than Horace Smith's, except in the single instance of Sheltey, 
never met with in man ; nor even ia that instance, all oircuu 
Btauces considered, b^ve I a right to say tbiit those who knew hii 
as intimately aa I did the other, would not liace bad the sam 
reaaona to love him. Shelley said to me once : ' I know not wh| 
Horace Smitli must take me for. sometimes ; 1 am afraid be mui 
think me a atronge fellow ; but it is bo odd, that tbe only trul^ 
generous person I ever kuew. who bad money to be geneioux with, 
should be a stock broker. And be writes poetry, too,' contiuuaii 
Shelley, liia voice rising in a fervor of astonishment, — 'he wr{t«~ 
poetry and pastoral dramas, and yet knows bow to make money 
and does mnkait, and is still generous ! '" 

Hera ia on odd outline of a man I "Bonnycastle wns a good fel 
low: ha was a tall, gnunt, long-headed man, with large featurea nntl 
apectacles, and a deep, internal voice, with a twnngof rusticity in i' 
and ha goggled over his plate like a horse. I often thought that 
bag of com would have hung well on bim. Hia laugb was eqnine| 
end obowed his teetliupwards at the aides." Tliiawas " ' " 

I algebraiBt 

I Tbe JHzamiapr. in which thebrot\i«s wei6\io\a.V3 iiiat^wAa^' 

poUeica of the day, very soon drew upoailttio^ooiiBst* tA™« 
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1 opportimity of pnunoing upon it. The 
nn a pamphlet published by Major Hogan, m which the 
irionsMrB. Clnrke's dispensntion of the Dukeof York's ptitronogo 
'lum tor hnrd cash was broadlj hinted, exoitrd marked atten- 
, nnd the gavcmmcnt commenaad an antioa against ths proprie- 
of the papor, from which they were only unved by a member of 
Sbo House of Commons (Colonel Wardlc) taking up the snbject, and 
'(ringing np Mrs. Clarke (whoas relntion to the Snka of YdtIi was 
'ell bnovn) for eiaminntion at ths Bar of the House, when the whols 
) eipoaed by her, with biirefaced effrontery. liefoM another 
oat, Ihe goTGnunenC innlituted a second prosecntian, for a 
Bentence in an article which, at this time of day, would look exceed- 
ingly mild, if appearing in the dnilif Times. The Morning Chronicle 
wiiB first prOBEcnted for having copied the article, bat the jnry pro- 
nonnced an acqiiittnl, and the action against the Examiner again fell 
to the ground. A tliird prosecution was shortly commenced by the 
*^'-ivemuient against the proprietorB, for having copied an artiple from 
a Stamford News, against military flogging ; but on a trial, the jury 
iqaitted them. 

About this time, John Hunt started a quarterly magarine, oalled 

iba Retiector, which Leigh Hunt edited, and of which only four 

DTimherB appeared. CfaarlBsLamb, Barnea(Bft»rward8oftheTimes\ 

and some other Christ Church Hospital men, were amongst its oon- 

tribntors. In it first appeared Iri?ig\ Hunt's '■Feast of the Poeta,"in 

- hich he satirized many of his Tory oontemporaries, — amongst others 

Ifford, the editor of the Quarterly, the only man for whom he deems 

have entertained a thorough dislike. Amongst ths poeticsl effu- 

\s in the Beflector also appenred one on a famous dinner given 

the Prince of Wales to a hundred and fifty of his particnlnr 

nds. The Prince had just deserted the Whig party, and gon» 

t to the Tories, so that there was a strong savor of political galHn 

piece. About the same time, an article on the Prince, in oon- 

tton with the annual dinner on St. Fatrick's Day, va.i inserted in 

Examiner, and on this the government fastened, as the means of 

ishing the paper and its proprietors. The point in the article nt 

ich the Prince wag understood to have taken violent offense was, 

it he whom his adnlatoTB styled "an Adonis in loveliness,"sboQld 

plainly designated as " a ootpnlent man of fifty," which he was. 

* government prosecution Bucceeded. The proprietors of the 

r were fined one hundred pounds, and condemned to two years' 

isonment each, in separate jails '. 

gh Hunt's priaon-lifa was thoroughly chnwcteristio of him. He 
u a very delicate state of health when first imprisoned in Horse- 
;eT Jail, but he determined to make the bent of it. His wife and 
[riend» were allowed to be constantly with bim. Owing to hla deli- 
cate Slflte of heaJtl), the doctor proposed te B\iao^^\j?iiwni.ij^eA.'«i"i 
tbB inSraiary, and the proposal wslb graitteai.. kii.ftiTi<yw ww.'^ww^ 
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bnpp? tuiuil and u soniid coUHcicaoe oou toake evoa a priaan-honi 
B plaae of joy. 

'■The ioflrmary waa divided into four wardH, with as many ama 
rooms Bttaohed to tbem. The two upper wards were occupied, bi 
the two on the ^ooi had never been u»ed ; sad one of these, not vei 
providently (tor I liad not yet learnod to tliiak of money) I tume 
into a noble room. I papered the wnUawithiitrolliafif rosea; I ha 
the oeiling colored with clouds and sky; tlia bnrrud windows 
Boreened with Venetian blinds; and when my book-uaaes were n 

upwitbtheiroesta, and flowers and apiano-forteniBde their a 

ance. perbiipstherewasnotabnindBamerroom on that aids the woiq 
J took a pleosute, when a Btrnnger knocked at tho door, to see bii 
coma in aad Htare about him. The furpri.se on i.-u^nitig from tt 
borough, and paaaing through the avenues of a jail, Wat dramati 
Charles Lamb deolared tbuie y/aa no other Guoh loom. eioept in 
fiiry-tiilo. 

•' Bui I posaeaaad another Burprine, which was a pirdon. Thel 
WOB a little yard outeide the room, railed off from another belonj 
ing to tUe neighboring ward. Tliis yard J sliut ia with greg 
palingB, btirdeared it with a Ihiek bed of earth from a Dlrne^, an 
even contrived to have a gra^s-plot. The earth I filled with flowei 
and young trees. There was an apple-trae, from which wo mai 
aged to gat a puddinj^ the second year. Aa to my flowers, the 
were allowed to bo perfect. ThiKiuia Moore, who oaine to see m 
with Lord Byron, told ma he had aeeo no auch heart'a-ea'te. Hei 
I wrote and read in fine weather, aometimes under an awniug. I 
Butnnin, my trelliaea were hang with scarlet runnera, which adde 
to the flowery ioveatment. I uned to shut my eyea in my am 
chair, and affeot to think of myself hnndreda of mileaoft 

'• But my triumph was in ishuing forth of a momiug. A wickt, 
out of the garden led into the large one beloni^ing to the priaoo. 
The lattat waa only for vegetablea; but it contained a cborry-tr — 
which 1 saw twice 'in bloanom. 1 parceled oat the ground, in i , 
agination, into favorite districts. I mada a point of dressin) 
myaelf as if for a long walk; and then, putting on my gloves, aai 
taking my book under my arm, stepped forth, requcatiug my wifi 
not to wait dinner if I was too lata. My eldest little boy to whon 
Xinmb addieaaed some oharming versea on the occasion, was laj 
constant companion, and we used to pla^all sorts of juvenile game# 

together. It was, probably, in dreaming of one of theae " 

(but the words had a more touching effect on my ear) that, 
claimed one night in hia Bleep, 'No, I'm not lost; I'm foand.' 
Neither he nor I were very strong at the time; but I have lived tr 
■ee him a mno of forty, and wherever he ia found, a generous bani 
ftnd a great understanding will be found together." 
Tlia two jearfl slowly passed, during which the visita of. 
ttiends, Hazlitt, Lamb, Shelley, Uoatliain, aai cKana, -'- 
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Lelgii Hunt's ctti>tivity. He read ond wrote verses; oomposod tha 



It Iha Euiminer; and anxiooBly lookod fdrnnrd to tlie 
hour of hia raluiise. Mean while, tliera were gonorous friends who 
ToIonteeTed to puy the lln« for b£m, but their offer wns declined. 
Tha Hunta woqM bear their own burdens, and maintain their own 
indepon dance while the; could. At length, on tUa 3d of Febniarf, 
1805, they ware free. 

"It was cow thought I abonld dart out of mj cage like n bird, 
and foel no end in the d<;light of ranging. But, parti; from ilL- 
haaJth and pnrti; from habit, the daj of m; liberation brou)«ht ft 
good deal of pain with it. An illness of a. long staQding. which re- 
quired n. very different treatment, had by this time been burnt in 
upon me by the iron that entani into the soul of the captive, 
wrap it in tiowera as he may; and and X nm nshamad to any, that, 
after stopping a little at the h^onss of my friend ALxager, I had not 
the coumge to continue looking at the shaiilB of people posoing to 
nnd fro as the coach drove up the Strand. Tha whole business of 
life seemed a hideous impertineuae. Tha Srat pleasant sensation 
I experienced Was when the coach turned into the Few Road, and 
I beheld the old hills of my affection, standing where they used to 
do, and breathing me a welcome. 

"It woa vary slowly that 1 recovered anything like a sensation of 
health. The bitterest evil I snUered was in consequence of har> 
ing been confined so long in one spot. The habit stuck to me on 
lay return home, in a very ei:traordinary manner, and made. I fear, 
some of my friends tbink me ungrateful. Tliis weakness X have 
outlived; but I have never thoroughly recovered the shock given to 
my constitution. My natural spirits, howevei', have always strug- 
gled hard to sea me reasonably treated. Many things give me ex- 
3 uisite pleasure, which seem to affect other men in a very minor 
egree; and I enjoyed, after, such happy moments with my friends, 
even in prison, that, in tha midst of tbe beautiful climate which I 
afterwards visited," I was sometimefi in doubt whether 1 would not 
rather have been in jail thanltoly." 

The "Story of Biniini" was published shortly after Leigh Hnnt's 
release from prison. Xt was greatly and deservedly admired, but it 
could not prove very leuiunerative to him. In order to meet de- 
m^inds which had been accruing upon him, he also published " The 
Indicator," but want of funds prevented the publication being ad- 
vertised and pushed as it deserved. The Examiner was now de- 
clining in circulation and locoipts, for the party against which it 
strnggled was entirely in the ascendant. Wa fear, also, that iCa 
business management must have suffered from the long imprison- 
ment of the two proprietors, as well as from the acknowledged de- 
ficiency of at least one of tUem in business oayaaity, "IhBd.c«ii«x 
■otteadM," saga Lid^ ^ixiii. "not onX^ W ^.^w^l<k^&t9^'^^'^'^^'^ 
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'ElBlniner, bat to the Bimplest money itiBtt<?r tbnt stnretl b 
thoface of it. I ooultl not tell anybody who aslied me what wbb tho 
price of its Htamp ! Do I boaat of this ignorance 7 Alas t Alas 1 I ■ 
ItriYe no auch respBot for tlie pedantry of absnriiily as that. I blush 
for it ; and I only record it ont of a sheer, painful moTeinent of imh- 
Beience.BB n warning totboae yoting outliorH who might be led to look 
on Buch folly an a fine thing ; which, at all events, is what I never 
thought it myself. I did not think about it at nil. except to avoid 
the thought ; and I only wish that the Etraap;pst aocidenta of educs' 
tion, nndtho most inconHiderate habit of taking books for the only 
«nd of life, had not conspired to make me so ridiculous, I am feeling 
the ounscqnences at this moment, in pangs 'whiclil cannot explain, 
ond which I m^iy not live long to escape." 

Id the winter of 1821 Leigh Hunt set sail, with hfs wife and Bevea 
children, on a voyage to Italy, to join Byron and Shelley, then re- 
Bidingthete. After n Iremendons storm the vessel in which they 
bailed was driren into Dartmouth, where they re-landed, and passed 
"- to Plymouth, where they waited until May, 1823, and from 

-, . , ^_ T __, ^ ip^g residence in Italy was notpleasimt; 

death of Shelley and of Keats, end Iho ob- 
n. The tedinm was not reJiered by the 
snppliefl, for, from this time, Leigh Hnnt 
ted by the ghost of poverty, Eve^thiag 
. The Liberal, n quarterly pnblicotion 
brouglit ont by him while in Italy, reached only the fourth number, 
thouRh Byron, Shelley, and Haalitt wrote for it, as well as himself. 
The Literary Examiner, a new publication set up by his brother, 
also failed ; and the political Examiner, the newspaper, waa now in 
thecriaieof its difficoltieH ; it shortly after passed into other hands, 
When it prospered. Leigh Hunt, in the midst of these failures, 
grow sick of Italy." "I wa? ill, unhappy, and in a perpetual low 
Kver," he says. He longed for tbo sight of English bedge-rowa and 
green fieldi4,~to wander through paths leading over field and stile, 
across hay-fieids in Jnne, and through woods full of wild fiowets. 
" To me, ha says, "Italy had a certain hard taste in the month. Tha 
. mountains were too hare, ils ontlines too sharp, its lanes too stony, 
its voices too lond, its long summer too dusty. I longed to bathe 
myself in the erassy balm of my natiTe fields." 

He reached home in lis23, and oommenccd anew a struggle with 
difficulties. Perhaps "struggle" is too strong a word. Leigh Hunt 
fieems to have been playing with life, oven with its sorrows, all tha 
way through. He was not a man to grapple with a difficulty and 
overcome it; but to float alongside of it rather carelesaly, and say 
pleasant things about it. He had a good deal of his father's West 
Indian temperament in him, and loved to lie basking in the sun, 
hnilding castles in the sir. He wrote occasional esaaya and ■poems 
ftoia tiiBB ia thoe, ibr monthly BagazlneB; tvnd,toi a^wi^iBfJ&Ji.'s'wi 
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bad Baaistfld him to return to England, a novel culled "Sir alph 
Eslier." He also obtained pecaaiary assistance from friends, Bnd 
Btiugsled on the beat way he coald. He started a now periodicul, 
The Companion, which did not live lonR; then the Tatler^ a daily 
litsTQTy and theatrical paper, which nearly killed him. a^ he -wrote 
it (ill; Chat of the Week was tried, und failed too, A Gubacription 
Ust was got up for a new edition of his poems, whioh helped him 
Bomewhat. Then he wrote for the Tme Sun, whioh also died; neit 
he edited the Monthly Hepocter, which did not survive long. The 
Irfjndon Jonraal lived through two volumes, and then gave up the 
ghost; it was too literary, too refined and reoheioh^ for the mass of 
cheap readers; it aimed too high above their heads. And yet it 
contains someof Leigh Hunt's best writings, which will perhapsliva 
the longest. Next he wrote "Captain Sword and Captain Pen," the 
"Legend of Flocenoe" (a play), and several other plays not yet 
printed. All this mass of literary work barely enabled him to live, 
eked out though it was hy freqnent writings in the reviews. The 
"Legend of Flar6noa"waa his most profitable work, bringing him 
in about two hundred pounds; and perhaps, too, it helped him to 
bis pension. He had, before this, on two occasioiia received two 
hundred pounds from the RoyalBounty Fund, to enable him to live. 
His more recent works ware "The Palfrey," "Imagination aud 
Fancy," "Wit and Humor," "Stories from the Indian Poets," tho 
" Jor of Honey," the "Eooifor a Corner," and "The Town." Sev- 
eral of these originally appeared as coutcibntione to the magazines 
and newspapers. His book entitled " Lord Byron and his Contem- 
.poiaries"wns published many years ago. and it was one that its 
author himself wished to be forgotten, and we say no more of it here. 
Notwithstandinf! the life of ill-health, and of difSculty, which 
Xicigh Hunt Jed, it may be pmnounoed on the whole to have been a 
happy life. It is the heart that makeslife sweet, not the purse, — it is 
pure and happy thonghta, a well-stored mind, and a gonial nature, 
full of sympathy for human kind. In all these respects, a happy lot 
has been Leigh Hunt's, though wealth has been denied him. There 
are few men who could say, like him, towards the close of life; "I am 
not aware that I have a single enemy, and I accept the fortunes, 
good and bad, which have occurred to me, with the same disposition 
to believe them the best that coald have happened, whether for the 
oonectiDn of what was wrong in me, or for the improvement of what 
was riaht I have never lost cheerfulness of mind or opinion. What 
evih) there are, I find to be, for the most part, relieved with many 
consolations; some 1 find to be necessary to the requielto amonnt of 
good; Bnd every one of them I find come to a termination, for either 
they are onred andlive, or are killed and die; and in the latter case I 
■ee no avidence to prove that a little finger of them aches any more." 
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Nor child, nor man, 
Nor youth, nor sage, I find my head Is gray. 
Por I have lost the race I never ran; 

A rathe December blights my lagging May ; 
And still I am a child ; though I be old, 
Time is my debtor lor my years untold. 

Sonnets. 

THE life of Hartley Coleridge reminds jne of a painful dream. 
There was little health or soundness in it. The man was 
conscious of this himself^ and was full of lamentations as to 
his want of purpose and self-control, which he took no pains to 
amend. That he had great talents will be conceded,'*— that he had 
what is called genius is not so clear. But what powers he had he 
grievously misused. He was always calling on Jupiter, but would 
not help himself. In his poems he preached purity, and in his 
life he practiced self-indulgence. Is such a career excusable in 
any man, — in a day-laborer or a shopkeeper? then how much less 
excusable in one who was competent to be a great teacher, and 
whose talents were equal to the lughest vocation? 

We hold that the literary man or poet is as much nnder obliga- 
tion to lead a pure and virtuous life as anj other man, and that the 
fact of his talent or his genius is not a palliation, but an aggravation, 
of offenses committed by him against public morality. Intellectual 
powers are gifts committed to men to subserve their own happiness, 
as well tts to promote the enlightenment of thei» kind. Noetic 
powers, if employed By the possessor merely in dreamy indolence, 
and in the indulgence of the luxury of imaginative thinking, are 
not rightfully, but wrongfully, applied. In such a case the poet's 
enjoyment IB sensual and selfish. He may E^end hU tim^ \najc- 
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langingphraaes,— em'badTiQg'beftntifQliJBaa ittasybe; bntalltha 
while ba is notso much discoTering, EnroTciiig, or dissemmatlDg 
truth, Bs Inxnrinting in bis own tastes. If he upends Iuh life ia the 
ntMuitima wostt'fiillj and boitftUly, bis great gift^are nanght. and 
might as wall not haye been. What is thongbt or tliinking worth, 
unleflS it help forwatd t}ie life, and ia illastrated in the life ? Tl'hDt 
ftre poetio dreamsor imagininus if tbe man's doily couilnct be nt 
constant variBnce with them ? 

It nsed*to be too umcb the ease n-ith tba poets of n former age, to 
clnim a kind nf immunity rrom the ordinary laws of life. The poet 
uaK J to he pictured as a. man out at elbows. Tliia old notion miglit 
be a Tulgiir one, but it mnat baTB been formsd on bouib haaia oi ei- 
perieiiGe. Hogartli's piiitura of the "DiatresBed Poet" probably wa* 
not Cir from tha truth. The literary character baa become greatly 
elevared since then, and the liyea of Wordsworth, Southey, Moore, 
Rogers, and others, niuply prove that poetic ^ifts are not inoompati- 
blo with n fairahiire 6f ordinary 'worldlj' pmdenoa ; tiiat onthorH, as 
a cbs-k are not neccsRority poor, hungry, and drunken. But there 
are still to be met with, here anil there, youn); dapperlings of poets, 
apt at stringing phrases together about unrequited penius, and 
ready to cite the mte of Bums, Sstb^b, and Chnttsrtou, — perhaps 
even to contemplate with sym; athy, if not 'irith feelings akin to aJ- 
miratioD, the livesof snchas Hartley Col end go. Their sentimentat 
reveries ara full ot! despair, stghn, cries of revolt, and hopeUssnesn; 
eadif yousay ft worJindeprecution ofsuch a strain, they cry oot, 
"Baetilll I am apoel;— yon! you ore only flesh and blood; you 
don't comprehend iQf:— leave me to ray itliisions." Ent really in- 
telligence and poetry are not to be regarded apnrtfrom moruhty. It 
is not enough th/ita man is intelligent^ and writes delidous verse. 
If be is a drunkard or imTnnral, wa oannot excnsa him any more 
than an ordinary man. Genius affords no palliation in snch a case; 
where anitm's talents are greats bis blame is only tha more if be 
egregioUEly misuBesthera. 

Andyetwa admit tbiit foneh ia to ba BaiJ in palliation of the life 
of Hartley Coleridge. Boubtless, our constitution and character in 
DO small deurea depend nptm tha originat'irs of oar being,— and 
not only bo, but our tastes, idiosj^orasies, aympathiea, babits. and 
even modes of thonght. Samuel Taylor Coleridge, with his abound- 
ing gifts, vas improvident, feeble of purpose, and self-indulgent to 
~ ~cl his son HeemstoLavB inherited all bis frail ties, together 
isiderable porlion of his genius, Tha child was bom in 
dreams, 'je lived in dreams, and in dreams he died. He ia eaid to 
hnvepniiled himself, when a child, aboutthe reality of existence! 
Sitting on theknee of old Jackson, Sou they 's humble friend, ha 
would jioTir out tha most strnnge npeonlations, and weava tho 
wildest inventions. When only ei^ht jea,va oW, VaVrcaAa. ■s-ja'*. 
I '- npoa t2ie globe, which be pBop\ei 'wiVa »si \Qi»%'ai»3:? ■aii&Kret.'w* 
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whom he gava on imftgiciarj nam'', imaginarjr language, imaginar/ 
lawn, uud an imaginary senate. TlieBeduj-dreamsliQis said to imia 
in oonrse of Uraa believed aa Teal; and bis relations encoaniged tba 
dieaiaj boy, and made a wonder of him. H!a dreams even becoma 
nmorareaf world to liim than the aotnal world in which he lived. 
Then hie father early orammed him with Greek, beginning at ton 
years old, though hia instruction in this, na in other branclieH of 
knowledge, "was intenaiiled and desultory. Ha bad olwuys abund- 
ant time to build hia caatlea in tha air, and to carry on the affairs 
of his dream-land, wbieh he called Ejairia. He wsa oonBtantly 
forming "plans, "—dreaming of doing thioga whioh were never to 
be done, — until the practice became at length habitual with him, ' 
and was gradaolly welded into his life. 

Living in this dream-land of his, the boy beooms morbidly sky. 
He never plnyed with his fellows. He passed his time in reading, 
walking, dreuumig to himeeli^ or telling kia dreams to others. . 
uncle, Southey, naed to tell him that na had tioo lelt hands. 
lived not the life of other boya, but apun romanoas and tales for 
them of imnianae length, and kept them awake for hoars togetksi. 
when they lay in bed at night, during their rccitaL For tha boy 
had already the gift of oitcaotdinary powersofspeeoh,— another in- 
heritnaoe from hia gifted father.' But he nevectooka hi|^h place nt 
school. Boya of very commonplace talents, but with appli- 
cation and indaatry, rarely failed to take the lead of hi(n. 
" Unstable aa water, thou shalt not excel," might be said of his 
whoie life. "While at schQol," Bays hia brother, "o certain in- 
firmity of will, the speciflo evil of hia life, had already shown itself. 
His sensibility was intense, and he had not wherewithal to control 
it. Ha could not open a letter withont trembling. Ha shrank 
from mental pain,— he was beyond mooaare irapntient of oon- 
atraint. He was liable to paroxjaraa of rage, often the diBguiss of 
pity, self-ftocusation, or other painful emotion, —anger it could 
hardly bs called,— daring vfhicb lie bit hia arm or CnHer violently. 
He yielded, as it were unconacLoiisly, to siiglit temptations,— slight 
in themHelses, and alight to him, — as if swayed by a mechanical 
impulse apart from hia own volition. It looked like an orRanio de- 
fect, ^a congenital imperfection. I do not offer this as a eufficient 
eiplooatioo. There are mysteries in our moral nature' upon which 
we can only pause and doubt- 
Hartley went to college at Oxford, where he was supported by his 
fiitlier's friends and relatives, — lor his father waa at the time in em- 
barrassed oircamHtanaeB, and coold not aSbrd the expense, could 
Ecaroely Qven maintain himself. He there distinguished himself 
ohioflybyhii extraordinary powers asaconverser at "wine-parties," 
whore he vould bold forth by tha hour on any subject that offered. 
■ffa apaaibiB vaoatioaa atBighgata or Keswick, irhere he had tha 
itidvaaiagea of asBOoialion with many iUBtna*ia\iB4 Utcnatf men. 
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ie iras fltlU living in dreams,— readinR Wordsworth more tlian the 
[ (tlassioB, and fitting himself ratlicT for the career of a dreamer, llian 
for the life of a irorkiug. active man. He Euoceedcd, however, la 
obtaining a fEDowship at Ori«l, -nhich was tlis source of no small 
joy to hia friandB. But he enjoyeil his positioa only for a very 
short time. "At the otoseof his prabntiunury year, nnys hia brother, 
"ha waa judged to have forfeited hia Oriel Fellowship, on the 
ground, mainly, of intemperance." This, wa shall find, was tha 
great blemish of his after-life. 

Then he went to Lnndoii, to niHintain himself bj his pi?n. ; but 
hia dreamy, pnrposeless chnrni^ti!]: accompanied him : he failed to 
exert himself, — wanttd indu«>r.v, — made plans, which remained 
snch, — prooraatinated from dtiy 'to day,— and of oouiae ho failed. 
The auocosaful literary man must be a hard worker, and not a 
mera dreamer ; but thia yoong mna had never trained himself to 
bnbits of industry, nor liad any one elso so trained him ; ao he 
foiled, — tnting refuge in intoxication, and often disftppeoring for 
(lays together. For about twoyeara ha resided in London, occasion- 
ally oontribnling aninll piccea to tha London Magazine; but this 
acrambling life only served to asgravata his weakneasea, and the 
■Mhome waa then proposed of taking a school for him in the north 
i England. Hartley's "geniua" revolted at tha proposal, but at 
Kiast he consented, commenoed the 'work without heart, without pur- 
Ivoae, and failed again. That waa at Ambleside, whither hia friends 
[£ad thought it advisable now to remore him. His habits remained 
1he same, and ha occasion ally, though undQainriedly, led others into 
Qia same excess with himself. Yet he wna not without bodily and 
f Intellectnoi strength, had he but rbonen to use it. In one of bis let- 
ters to his btnther ha says : " I rannot find that either my caraa or 
my follies have mfiterinily diminished my bodily or intellectual 
I vigor," He was perfectly conscious ot the folly and unworthiness of 
l.theconrse he was pursuing, and often overflowed vith wise moral 
I selections oa the subject. jQut be would make no eflbrt to rise, and 
r enly sunb to lower deptha. One of the tncxt eminent of his friends 
I on the Lakes relates that he latterly ceased to cull on him,—" it wm 
HO riiliculonfl and pitiable to find the poor, harmless oreature, amid 
the finest scenery in the world, and in beautiful summer weather, 
dead drunk at ten o'clock in the morning." 

A publisher at Leeds Itaving engaged him to write a hook on tha 
'■Worthies of Yorkshire," found that tha work proceeded so slowly, — 
Hartley procrastinating from day to day, as waa his wont, — that ha 
Induced bim to gooverto Leeds and write it there. While at Leeds, 
his life was of the usual description, fitful in labor, irresolute, often 
desponding, and as often breaking off into flta of disHipation and 

k wandering. He would disappear for days togotfaer, and tha prinA- 
er's boya were sent scouring afcont fli« towM-Vj 'm '^ -■ tv— _ 
tometimea Ssidiag him in a hedgeAiciU/ain ' ' 
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senia bser-ohop. IVhen, oftet ono of these wnndeiinga, be 
bis steps home by liimRelf, hs wonl J Jionj; about the house at ttu 
end of ibe streat, not having the counige to enter, until son 
eenger, scut out to wotth for his return, would leiid him back, 
ianpitittble Btat«. AU Uub wasTor; Inuii^nlrible: and what is th* 
more exirnordiniuy, duiiug this time Lis brnin was teeminf; witli' 
fancy, with poet'a dteams, with beautiful IhoughtH, such as on an^el 



of puiity might bnTs 
more ntterlj at 
Coleridge. 

It was so t'o the end. He deplored hia hnbitH. but did not changa 
thorn. He lamented hii ladoleDce, but would not vork. Hie poetry 
breathed aspirntions after purity, but hia life remained impute and 
groveling. And yet he was beloved by all.— loved because of hii 
amiability, his inoffenBiveneen, hia almost helplessneae. Be rft> 
moiued (to use hid own words) 



> nllpg. 

Childrpu (lotcd on Hartley Coleridge, — himself a child. Natnw 
in bim appeiireil revoreed; for in hia infancy he was a man in th* 
maturity of lis falisy, and in hia advanced years he was as a help. 
leas child among mea, — a child with gray hairs, far bia bend earlir 
beoame Bilver-white, though the gray hairs brought no wisdom witni 
them. And yet his literary culture was great; bis knowledge of 
books was immense; and the elpgnnt mnnner in which be would, 
dilate upon lofty tbemee charmed all hearers. In the aspect of 
nature, his converse was like thnt of a god. 

The only after incidents that occurred worthy of note in Hartlej-. 
Coleridge's life were his temporary occupiiition as a schoolmaster it 
Sedburgh, and bis anpetirauce as-a contributor to Moxon's edi 
of some of the older British poetfl, — for which, after gre^at proor 
nation, be wrote the introduction to the works of Massinger. A simi- 
lar introduction to the works of Ford was committed to him, onA 
was in hand for yeart<, but he had not snflicient industry nor appli- 
cation to complete it. But he occasionally contributed a pnper to 
Blackwood's Magazine, when the fit of writing came upon biiu. At 
collection of these articles, with his "MaTginaliB,"n'ritten by him 
in books while reading them, has recently been pobliEhed. 

Boch is a brief outline of this blurred and blotted life. A few 
months before hia death, he wrote the following lines in a copy of 
hia poema. allndiDg to his intentioa of publishing another volume, 
which he had botmd himself under bond to furnish, and. we have 
been iDfonned, bad even been paid for, bat which was never 
aished. The liaaa are entitled 
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Heooraeu runij" » lue wiiCer h sHiune I 
Uafapjasiiiivav. iiiul L'luiea Itrgi! orbs revolTa 

Till of C-neslecifd purpcae loses film, 
Aud bope becoiasH it tlat, UQtieedeil Ur^ 
AndcaoscleQCB, wou-y iritli tlie work or IjlaiQO, 
la aeemln? sliiuiter ilroops her wlattiil eye, 
As U Biio iTouia rKjija uor uurejardBa aJniatrr. 

It only remftins to nota the death of tWa poor fellow- .^. ... 
occulted on the 6th of Joauary, 1810, when in his fifCj-tliird yeiir. 
" Hs died the death of a strong man, his bodQy frama being of tUs 
finest conBtmotion, and capable of graat cndornnca." TUa fallDwing 
innident relative to Woidaworth la related jn the biogroplij by 
Hartley Coleridjfe'a brother : 

"Tho day followiug H.irtley's death, Wordsworth wnlked oTor 
wUti mo to GraBtoero, to the oburchyard, — a plain inclosme of the 
olden time, Burroimdinn the old village church, in which Jiw the 
Temaina ot his wife's sister, his nephew, and hia beloved dan^^hter. 
Here, having desired the sexton to moasuie out the ground fur Lis 
own and Hrs. Wordsworth's grave, he bade bim wensurs out the 
spaoe of a third grave, for my brother, ioiuiediately beyond, 

" ' When I liftod up my eyes from tu;/ daughter's grafe.' he ex- 

' claimed, 'iiewoa atanJiug there 1' pointing to the spot where my 

brother had stood ou the Borruwful oocasion to which he alluded. 

Then, turning to the sexton, ho said, ■ Keep the gronud for Uii,— wb 

ate old people, and it cannot he fur long.' 

"In the grave thus martej out my brothor'a remBina were laid on 
the foUowing Thursday, and in little more than a twelvemonth hia 
venerable and venerated friend was brought to oocapy hia own. 
They He in the southeast an^le of the churchyard, not far from a, 
group of trues, with the little beck, that feeds the lake with its clear 
water, murmuring by their side. Around them are the quiet mouU' 

tains It WOK a winter's day when my brother waa carried to Ms 

lost home, cold, but &Qe, aa I nrited at the time, with a few slight 
BQuda of sleet and gleam a of SQUshine, one of which greeted us us we 
entered Grasmerc, and another smiled brightly through the church 
window. May it rest upon bianiemory!" 

We CAD add nothing to this. The recital is very touching, and is 
done throughout with the ettremest delicacy and grace by bis 
brother, who would lovingly palliate the etrors of the departed. 
He sleeps well by Wordsworth's side, Wordsworth having been ths 
model of olL hia poetry, and standing to him instead of a father 
through the greatec part of his unhappy life. 

Hartley Coleridge's poetry reminda the leivieT ot 'Soxiwaisitja 
nearly ever/ line, though it ia'Woiia'flOTfti.iJfci.Wi.-, ^aJ). '*■"'«*' 
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the Lake poetry cannot bear mnch dilntion. Excepting in the son- 
nets which relate to his own personal unhappiness, the poems sound 
like the echoes of other poets, rather than welling warm from the 
writer's own heart. And though, in the personal sonnets referred 
to, he paints his purposeless life and blighted career in terse and 
poetic language, it were perhaps better that they had not been writ- 
ten at all. His poems addressed to childhood are perhaps the most 
charming things in the collection. For poor Hartley loved children, 
and they returned his love. He loved women, too, but at a distance; 
and his despondency at his own want of personal attractions for 
them is a frequent theme of hi^oetry. 

The melancholy history of Hartley Coleridge is not without its 
moral, it was perhaps his misfortune to be the son of apoet, who 
gave little heed to the healthy training of his children. The child's 
endowment of fancy, though a rare one, proved only a source of un* 
happiness in after-life, having been cultivated, as it was, to the 
entire disregard of those other practical qualities which fit a man for 
useful intercourse with the world. Living in a state of dreaminess 
and abstraction, his mind became unnerved, and his manly powers 
fatally impaired. He indulged in poetic thought rather as an effem- 
inate luxury than as a means of self-culture or a relaxiation from the 
severer toils and duties of life. He was, however, fully aware of the 
wrongness of his course, as appears from his numerous melancholy 
plaints in stanza and sonnets, ^ut he made no effort at self-help ; he 
met adversity and temptation half-way, and laid himself down at their 
feet, a willing victim. Though we ought to be tolerant of the frail- 
ties of genius, we cionnot overlook its sins and follies, which are but 
too often- seized upon as excuses for excess by those who are less 
giitisd. We must bear in mind that high powers are committed to 
man for noble uses,— that from him to whom much is eiven much 
shall be required, — that however poetic may be a man's thoughts, he 
is not thereby absolved from the observance of the practical virtues 
of life, or from living soberly, purely, and religiously ; on the con- 
trary, the man of high thinkings is expected to live thus daily, and 
to make his life the practical record of his thoughts. Though there 
were many things to love about Hartley Coleridge, we trust his sad 
career may not be without its lesson and its warning to otiiers. 




NOT long aiooe, we were attniRted by the atmoTmcomeiit In a 
BecoDd-hand book oatHlogne, of "EsSBfs and Letters, by 
Dr. Kitto, writtea in a, Workliunse," As one of the celebrities 
of the day. the editDroItlie " Pictorial liible," ••Cyclopedia of Bibli- 
- cul Litemtiire," Emdmany otber higliiy iiuportant works, which li&Te 
obtained an extensive ciroulution, and are greutly prized, we could 
not but feel intareBtod in this little book, Biixi purnbaaed it accord- 
ingly. It hssproTBdfuUof ciiriousiiitotost.Biid from it we learned, 
that, besides havinnendnred from an oariy age the aerioua privation 
of hearicD, tba auUior ban ilIbo Batfi^red tlie lot of poverty, and, by 
dintof gallant pereeveT&nce and manly couragei, he was enabled to 
riEa above and triumph over butb privntione. 

It is indeed true tbat Dr. Kitto's first book was "written in a 
workhouse." And we jnuet here toll tbe reader something of bis 
early histoiy. Tbe father of Dr. Kitto wna a working maaon at 
Plymontli, whither he had been attracted by the demand for labor- 
ers of all descriptions at that place, about the early part of the pres' 
cat century, John Kitto was bom there in 1804. in his youth bo 
received very little Bcbriol education, thongb he learned to read, and 
bad already taken some intereHt in books, wben the serious acci- 
dent occurred which deprived bim of bis hearing. At that time his 
parents were ia very diBtressed circnmstances, and, though little 
more than twelve years of age, the boy was employed by hia father 
to help bim as a laborer, in carrying stones, morlar. and ench like. 
One day in February, 1817, wlien stepping from the ladder to tbe 
roof of a hoTise undergoing ropair i-a, UaVX^t s.\.-(b«V •OaiaX-^KJs'sj^ 
with a load of sJates on his tead. \oa\.tw\«i\aticfc. *-"^*''^»=^'^^;SS 
- was precipitated tiom e. height ot \,\i«t:j-&-<6 ^«»'^"«»-^^**^^ 
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Dz. Kitto Loa himaelf giveo a innst Tivid aaooiint of the details of 
the accident in the interesting woikb; him, on "The LodtSeaaea, — 
BeafnesB," aome time since publiahed hj Chuilea Knight 

" Of what followed," aajalie, " I know nothing. For one moment^ 
indeed, I awoka from that deathlike atate, and then foand that atj 
fnthcr attended by a crowd of people, was bearing me homewBcd ia 
hia arms ; but I had then no recollection of what had happened, 
uclI lit once relapsed into a state of unconsciouaness. 

"In thia atatel remained for afnrtnight, aa X afterwards learned. 
TbesH days were a blank in my life; I could nerer bring any recol- 
lections tobenr upon them; and when I awoke one ruoraing to con- 
soionsness. it wna as from anight of sleep. I bow that it was at least 
two honri) later than my usual time of rifiing.Bnd marveled thnt I had 
been suffered to sleep bo late. I attempted to spring np in btd, and 
waa BstonisUed to find tbatlconld not even mova. The utter pros- 
tration of my strength subdued all cnridaity within me. I eiperi- 
encod no pain, but I felt thatlw&a wuak;I saw that I waa treati;d as 
an invalid, and B.cqnieBced in my condition, though aome tima 
passed — mora time than the reader would imagine— before I could 
piece together my broken reooUections, bo aa to comprehend it, 

" I was Tery Btow in learning that my tearing was entirely got 
TheunuaaalBtillnesa ofalltiiingawas grateful tome in myntten 
haustion; and if, in this halt-awakened state, a thought of thfi Mi 
ter entered my mind, I ascribed it to theunusual care and aucceaa _ 
my friends in preaerving silence around me. I saw them talking, 
indeed, to one another, and thonght that out of regard to my feebla 
condition, they apoke m whiapers, beaause I heard them not. The 
truth waa revealed to me in ooURequencaof my solicitude about a 
book("Kirby'H Wonderful Magazine'') which had much interested mo 

on the day of my Ml I asked for thiii book with much earneat- 

ness, and was answered by signs which I could not comprehend. 

••■Why do you not speak?' I cried; 'pray let me have the book.' 

''This seemed to crejits aoms confasion; and at length some one, 
mors clever than the rest, hit upon the happy expedient of uriting 
upon a jtate, that the book had been recbiimed by tiia owner, an ' 
that I could not in my weak stats be allowed to read. 

•' iBut^' said I, in great BAtonishment, 'why do yon write to m 
why not Bpenlt? Speak, spaakl' 

" Those who stood around the bed eichanged siRnifloant looks i 
ooncern, and the writer soon diaplayed upon Ma slate the awful 
words, 'You ore deaf.'" 

Tnrioua remedies were tried, bnt without btbII. fiome aorious 

gonio injury had been done to the auditory nerve by the fall, and 

bearing was never restored; poor Kitto remained stone-d eat The 

Acy. i^aa thrain apon himaelf, devoted hiB avwa tim.ei— to* tim.o 

"aa now all spare time— to reading. Boolsa ^xn.iiin.^1 \itEMaa 

a aouroe ofiateteat to iim, and he booh 6iluvii»\.Bi &»■» avuii. avit'i*' 
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of hie neigbborB. Books were theninaeh mret tlmn now, Rnd read- 
uig was regarded &a iia ocontt art. ia trhich few peisODS of the 
working eliiKa could venture to indulge. 

Tbs circumstimues of Kitio's parents Ftill continued TeiypooT. 
TbiE, vith other sou roen ol! domcBtio disquietada, rendered liia po- 
nitiou for some yenrs very nnfortanats. At length, in 1819, about 
two years from tbe d»ite of hia accident, on on application for relief 
from tbQ guartliims of tbe poorof tlymoutb, younp Kilto was tnken 
from hia pitrcDta and pinaed among tbe bo^a of the 'workhoase. 
There he was inatructed in tlie art of Bhoemaking, with tbe vievr of 
enablin;; him tbus to obtain bia livelihood. Ua was afterward 
bound epprenttca to n poor BlioemDker in tbe tovn, vhete biu pobi- 
tiomraaverj mtBemble; bo muuh so, tliat aa iuquirjaa to the np- 
prertioe'B treatment waa infltitnted before tbe ninRistrateH, the 
result of which was that they djaoharged Kitto from bia opprentice- 
■bip, and be was returned to the workhouso, where be continued 
his ahoemaking. He found a worm friend in Mr. Bernard, tba 
olerk to the guardians, and also ja &Ir. Nugent, the maBtei of the 
school. Prom these gentlemen be obtained loans of books, tnoatlj 
of a religious character. 

He romolned in tbe workbonaB about four yean; hie deafness 
condemned bim to solitude; for, deprived of apeecb and beariog, 
he had not tbe means of forming fii en da among his companioEH, 
EQob as tbey n-ore. At tbe same time, it is possible enongb that his 
isolation from the other oocupants of the workbouae may bavB 
preserved bis purity, and encournged him to cultivata his intellectual 
powers to a greater extent than he mi|jb( otherwise have been 
dispoBed to do. Thrown almost eiclueively upon hia visual per- 
ceptions, be enjoyed with an intensity of delight the beautiful face 
of nature,— tbe wan, tbe moon, tbe stnrs. and the glories of earth. 
In after life ba aaiJ: "I must not rufuae to aolmowledgB that, 
when I have beheld the moon 'walking in brifibtness," my heart 
has been ' secretly enticed' into feelings having perhapa a nearer 
approach to the old idolatries than I should like to aacertain. I 
mention tbia .because, at this distant day, I have no rccoUectoa of 
onrlier emotions connected with the beautiful than tliosa of whioh 
the moon was tlie object. How often, some two or three jeorB^fler 
my affliction, did I Dot wander forth upon tbe hills, for no other 
patpose in the world than to ei}joy and feed upon tbe emotidQB 
connected with tbe senae of the bvantiful in nature. It gladdened 
me, it filled my heart, Iknew not why orhow, in view 'the (■reatand 
wiiloBea,' tbe wooded mountain, and ev^ the silent town under that 
pale radiance: and not less to follow tbe ooucseof tbe luminary over 
the clear sky, or to traca ita ahnded pathway omocg and behind 
the clouda. An eiquisitcly kcpn pMc«\iti-o^ 'i'-^™'*'***'*'^^'^"''*- 
trees was of gomewhflt later d6VB\otmB\\\, ia ■S\TniSiW&i,^««'S!:^ 
Bs-sije, ia not favorable lo tb.e^ta-fl'iii.olQW*^*"^^'**^'''^ 
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ing to boast of bnlafew rowH of good eltna. Anothar great e'o-nroB 
of enjoyment with him, at that early period, wns to Trander about 
the printaellerB' and picture-fiameis' vindows, and leam the picturen 
by heart, vatchlDg aniionsly from day to day for the olsnning out 
of the ■windows, that ho might enjoy tha luxury of a new display of 
prints and froutispiecea. Ha acoured the whole neighborhood 
with thia view, going over to Devonpoit, which ha diTided into 
districta and Tiaited periodically, for ths pnrpoae of exploring the 
windowa in each, with leisurely enjoyment at each visit. 

A. young man ao peculiarly circumstanced, and with ench taates, 
could not remain altogetlier overlooked; and he was so fartUDateaa 
to attract the notice of two worthy gentlemen, who, when lie hud 
reached the ago of about twenty years, need every exertion to be- 
friend him. One of these wua Mr. Harvey, a member of the Society 
of Friends, well known aa an accompUHbed mathamaticiitu, who 
supplied young Kitto with books of a enperior quality to anything 
ho had before had access to. Mr. Harvey, when one day in a boolc- 
seller's ahop, aaw a lad of mean appearance enter, and begin vrriting 
a communication to tha master on a nlip of paper. On in<^uiry, he 
found him to be a deaf workhouse boy, distinguished by hia desire 
for reading and thirst for knowledge of all kinds; and that he hod 
coma to borrow a book which the bookaelter hod promised to lend 
him. Inquiries were made about him, interest waa excited in bis 
behalf, and a aubscription whb raised for his benefit. He was aup- 
plied with books, paper, and pens, to enable him to pursue Iub 
literary occupations; and in a ahort time, havincaecured the notice 
of Mr. Nettleton, one of the proprietora of the Flymouth Jonmal, 
and also a guardian of the poor. EovemI of bis productions appeared 
in the columns of that journal. The case of the poor lad beoama 
thaenbject of general oonveraation in the town; aevaral gentlemen 
DBaociated themaelyea together as the guardians of the youth ; after 
which Kitto waa removed from the workhouse, and obtained per- 
mission to read at the publio library. A selection of hia writinga, 
chiefly written in the workbonse, was shortly afterward publishBd 
by subaoription, and the young man found himself in the fair way 
of advancement. He made rapid progress in learning, acquiring u 
knowledge of Hebrew and other longiingos, which he imparted to 
pupils whom he shortly after obtained, the smns of a gentlomiin into 
whose hoiwe he waa taken as tutor. Ete read largely on all aubjects, 
hilt bis early bias toward theolo^oal litemtare oinng to him, and ho 
Boon acquired an eitenaive and profound knowledge of acriptural 
and Bocred lore. At length he waa enabled to turn hia stores of 
learning to rich Bocount, in his Pictorial Bible and Cyclopedia of 
m Biblical Literature, which many of our readers may have seen. In 
L Ji/s dajr. Dr. Kitto has also been an CTteaaiva traveler; having beoa 
K^ Paleetine, ia Egypt, in the Morea, in BiiaBia, 6ai\n.nwiiT coiar. 
BIb«0 cf Earope. 
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"For many years," he says, "Ihad no vieirs towards literature 
beyond the inBtmction and solace of my own mind; and nndet these 
Tianrs, aiidm thsabseace of other mental Ktimnlaata, theparsnit of it 
eTentaally baoame a passion whicli devoured all others. I take no 
merit for the indusuy and application with iFhich I pnrsned tliis 
object,— none for the ingeniona contrivonees by which I songbt to 
alioitea tlie hours of needful rest, that I might have the more time 
for making myself acqmunted with the minda of other men. The 
reward waa great and immediate, andlwaaonly preferring the ^rat- 
ihcation wbieh seemed to me the highaat. Nevertheless, noM' that I 
am in fact another being, having but Blight connection — excepting 
in so far as ' the child is the father to the man ' — with my former 
self ; now that mneh has become a business which was then simply 
a joy; and now that I am gotten old in experiences, if not in years,— 
it does BO me what move mo to look back upon that poor and deaf boy, 
in his utter loneliness, devoting himself to objects in which none 
around bim could sympathiio, and to pnrsuita which none could 
even undarstand. There was a tiina— by far the most dreary intljat 
portion of njy career— when an employment waa found for me [it 
was when he waa appranUced to the shoemaker,] to which I pro- 
ceeded aboat six o'clock in the moiuitig. and from which I returned 
not until about Iten at night. I murmared not at this, for I knew 
that life had grosser duties than thosa to which I would gladly have 
devoted all my hours; and I dreamed not that a life of literary oc- 
cupations might be within thereaahof my hopes. This waa, however, 
a terrible time for me, as it lert mo so little leisure for what had be- 
come my sole enjoyment, if not my sole good. X auhmittsd ; I aci^ui- 
eaced; I tried hard to be hnppy;batit would notdo; my heart gave 
way, notwithstanding my manful stragglbs to keep it up, and I was 
very thoroughly nuHerable. Twelve houra I could have borne. I 
have tried it, and know that the leisure which twelve hours might 
haveleft would havosatiafted 3ue;batflii(eeji?u)urs, ajki often eighlee^ 
out of the twenty-four, was D than I could hear. To come home 
weary and sleepy, and then . ve only for mental susteniuice the 
moments which by self-imposed (orturta. could be torn &om need' 
ful rest, was a sore trial ; and nov7 that I look back upon this time, 
the amount of study which I did, under these cirenmatancea, con- 
trive to get through, amazv and confounds me, notwithstanding 
that my habits of application remain to (his day strong and 
TigoroQs. 

" In the state to which I have thus referred, I suffered muchivrong; 
and the fact that, young as I then wan, my pen became the instru- 
ment of redressing (hat wrong, and of ameliorating the more afflict- T 
ive part of my condition was among the first oiTccux&2tivciEnk-«\^^^ 
zevaaJad to ma the aeoret ol tho eUfi\i©.\x-»\i\c"aWi»&.,-o.-;itai&'«"o-'^^ 
mjBeJ/; acquired. The flood ot V^R'^^"»'^'"^'^^^*^^'^^'*2^-^^^i*Kja 
- at only gs™ diatinotneHB ot pttlBo** ^» -wlisA^ina. \ieS.'«*' 'a* 
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mora than dark and nncertaiii gropingii ; but also, rrom tliat time, 
the motive to mj exertions became more mixed tbnn it had bei 
Uj ardor Bud peiBSTGronce ware not lesHened ; and the pare love 
knovledga, for ita own sake, wonld still haTe carried me on ; t 
othet inUuences, the iofluencoa which HUpply tiie impnliie to m< 
haman pursnits, did Bnpervcne. and gave the Bonctiou of the ia< 
ment to the course which the instincts of mental necesnit; had p 
Tioualj dictated. I had. in fact, learned the secret, that knowlodgs 
la power ; and i^ aa is said ell po^i^er is sweet, then, Hurelj, that 
power which knowledge gives is, of alt others, the sweetest." 

In conclosion, we ma; add, that Dr. Kitlo continued to lend a 
happ7 and a aaeful lile, cheered by the fac^ea of clijldien around his 
tabic, — though alas 1 ha could not bear theirvoices. Be resided 
nntil Ilia death, in 1854, in Uie beautiful enviroua of London, thnt 
he might hsviithinaightt^oldtrtts, without which his heart could 
flcareely be satisfied. Indeed, with Buoh lo»e andTeneration did ho 
regard them, that the felling of a noble tree caused him the deopeat 
emotion. But be delighted in the faces of men, too, and nothi~ 

gave him greater delight than to walk or drive through the crowii 
Dorough£ires of the metropolis. In this respect be xesenihled the 
amiable Charles Lamb, to whom the crowd of Fleet Street was mors 
delightful than all the hills and lakes of Westmoreland. "How 
often," said Dr. Kitto, "at the end of n day's hard toil, have I thrown 
mysell into an omnibus, and gone into town, for no other purjioso 
in the world than to have awalk from Oharmg Cross to Bt. Paul's 
the one hand, or to the top of ltpf;ent Street on the other; or frt 
the top of Tottenham Court Itoad to the Post-offic^. I know not 
whether I liked this best in summer or in winter, I could seldom 
afford myself this indulgence but titi one or two evenings a week, 
when 1 could manage to bring my day's studies to a close an hour 
or BO earlier than usual. In summer there is daylight, and I could 
iiettorenjoy the picture-shops and the strret incidents, and might 
diverge solar as to pass through Covent Garden, aodlumriateHiaong 
the finest fruits and moet beautiful flowers In the world. And in 
winter it might be doubted whether the glory of the ebops, lighted 
np with gas, was not a sufficient counterbalance for the absence of 
dnyiight, Perhaps 'both are best," a.i the children say ; and yield 
the some kind of grateful change as the alternation of the seasons, 
offers," Thus, what we, who have oar hearing entire, roRard as a 
great calamity, in Dr. Kitto ceased to be regarded as such. The 
condition beeame natural to hitii. and bis sweet temper and stead; 
habits of industry enabled bim to pass through life honorably 
and nsefnliy. His life was a noble and valuable lesaoa to tal 
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RICHTEE. writing from Weinuir, wliither he had goae to see, 
eye to eye, the great den -with whose fiime all Jiuropo was 
, ringing, said: •' Oq the aeonnd duy I tlirHW away my foolish 

[ prej adieus aljont Rr^at nutbora; they era like other people. Here, 
7 one known tliiiC tbey are like the enrtli, which IooIijj from n 
BDce, from lienvEn, like a sliiuiug moon ; hut when the foot ia 
I npoji it, it i.4 found to be mndo of Pitris mud (hone de paris>." 
I Alas 1 it is so. Those lofty (lods wliom we have wor!ihi}ied and 
1 bowed dowa before. — ihose gifted children of genius wliose eyea 
I gazed eagerly iiiio the anneen, and penetrated its depth for bf yond 
oac ken, —when we sppronoh them closer, itnd know them more in- 
' timately, beuoma stripped of their lii^lo glory. 'Wa find tliat tbey 
kte but men, — fnllible, trail, ami erring, — tompest-toBed by pai'Sion 
■ud dSRire, — stumbling and halt, and often blind and decrepit, 
J 'We wnrfihip no more. The onrth which aatu from a di^<tanao, looks 
I ft beautiful luoon, ^hen the foot ia on it, is but looks, cloda, and 
"Pariamud I'' 

3ad iathe impression left on the mind by rending the brief reporJs 
■ome of these uulmpijy children of goaitts; Riltod, but unUiipi>y; 
I loftily esdowed, but litfal and c&pricioua; with tbe aspirntioni of 
1 an angel, but the low appetites of a brute; daringly speouliiliTe, 
I but gtoTChngiy hbubuhI ; — nncb, in a few wnrci>', wiis the life of 
Eilgnr Allan Poo: a being full of miiinr)', hut a!l beaten out upon 
' bis own anvil; a nan gilteJuiiretTiire, but withonl faith or devotion, 
' ftnd without any earnest purpose in iifa, , L 

You hare read bis "ItiiTen." Ion, seethe cbioni.CTiAi'Bii^Bia. A. ■ 
that unhappy .>jiiIIi'b life written ftieiie, 'NvoA \i._K.si'K!.'»X,;wr~" 
reaiOTsnful trauscnpt it is '.— tba CTt'ttAi\Ti.a'itt\wi,'^'''^^-^J-J*r:-SI 
percbtd abov^ Hs maBtet's cbanibct-i\wiT. i:^*.Vo^*'''^*'?^0£ua&l 
tal "KsTCTmota " to ail Lia deep oilertw«i»*».'i> ili».V«>*«=°^^*^^ 



"Propbet,"HaldI, "tWngotevii t Prophet attll.l; > 

WBelliBr TempWr Reat. or whether lempest toaiwd tl.^^ , 

Desolate tgc bu undaunted, oa tbia desert limd eootiaated. 
OD this lioiQG by horror hauni^d— tell me tmlf , I impiorB, 

Is there— (ji there balm in Oileiulf rell ma, tell me. l Implore !'■ 
^uots the raven,—" Kevennore !" 

'■ Be tlmt word our sign OC paitlng. bird or flend I" I shrieked, Dpstait. 
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d take tJi7 form from off 1117 
Quoth tho raven, — ■■Severmoral" 

And Hie rhven. never flittinz, still Is sntlnff. fitMl tesinice. 

on the pallid huat ot PalEia, ]uat above my nhamber-floor ; 
And his ejcs have Blithe seeming ot itileiDOii'B thut is dreaLning. 

Andthe lomiillght o'er Mm siroajulus throivj hi« ahajIaiT oatba 

And mj soul tram out tbeshodon that lies nnatluir on the aoDT, 
Shall be litted-uovennore I 

By this linlit, rend the following brief record of the poet's bliUTod 
lnA blotted life. 

Edgar Allan Poe was bora at Bnltimore, in IBIl, of fin old and re- 
■pcctable family. His father was a lawrer, but having beoome en- 
amored of as English aotrosa, he mamed her. and followed hor 
froftitisiDii for Home rears, until histleath, which shortly followed. 
oe's mother died about the sume time, and three children were left 
destitute. But a wealthy gentleman, named Allao, who Lad no 
ohildren of his own, adopted Edgar, it was understood with the in- 
tention of leaving bia liU heir. In 1R16 Mr, Allan took tbe'boy to 
England with bia), and iilnoed liita la a buar>iing-school ^t Stnbe 
Newington, near London, where he remnined Bnins four or five 
years, under the Eev. Dr. Brnnsby. returning tn Americain 1N23. 

It will be obvioiw that tliecireniQBtiactB ofPoo's and v life were 
TBry Hufavorable to bia lienllby mot.il developin^nt. Deprived of 
the blessings of maternal nurture, without a hiime, brought up 
sinong Rtmn^eri9. there is little cmiBe to wondoi at the subsequent 
hearllessness townTds nthera whtuh he dispiajed, and the bxcobbm 
in which he indulged. Betumed to Amerina, be entered the Uni- 
Tersity of Charlottesville, in Virginia, in 1825. Unfortunately, the 
slndents of that Univarsity were then distinguished for their disBO- 
luteness and their exoesses in monv ways; ftnd Ed|^r Foe was one 
of the most tBcltlBsa of his clasa. AltUongb his talents were such km 
(o enable him tomastsr with ensa the most difficult Btiidiea, and to 
toAe the highest bonors of his year, hia taiA\lft n£ ^Mnbline. intcm- 
psranae, and peaersl dissipatloa were BMiiv aaW i».\is» \ii« 6i--^\^ 
»ion /htm the OaivBisHy. 
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Mr. Allon, hia b?nefaptor, hrtd aintlfi him n liberftlnlltiWiince; tint 
Poo noyertheless ran denjily into doht. chiRllj- to biB ((lucbling 
friends; and when hin drafts were piespnted to Mr. Allnn for pny- 
ment. he declined to honor them ; on ^liicli Poe vrote him an abu- 
BiTB letter, left hia house, abandoned hia half-formed plans of life. 
Mil suddenly left the country to tiike part asavolnnteer. lilie Byron, 
In ttiB Greek Revolntinn. BntlieneTer reached Greece. Whitlierha 
vandered, Heaven linows. Nothing was heard of him nntil, after 
the lapse of ayenr, tho American Min inter at St. Petsrhurgh vaa one 
morning Eammauod to saye him from the penalties incurred in a 
drunken debttiiEh over night Through the Minister'a intercesaioD, 
lia was net at liberty and ennbleil to letam to the United States. 

His friend, Mr. Allan, won atill billing to aHsint him, and. at his 
'request, POB was enterad aa scholar in tlie Military Acailemy at 
West Point; but ngnin his rliasipntod habils displayed tbemselTPH. 
Hs neglected bis diities and disobeyed orders, on which be was 
cashiered, and once more returned to Hr. Allan's house, who was 
Btill ready to receive him unil treat him as afi^n. But a oircuiuBtiilice 
shortly oconrred^whicli Ann liy broke the connection between the two. 
Mr. Allnn married a second time, and t)is liidy was consideiably 
bis ju&ioT. Poa quarreled with hei, and, it is said, ridiculed 
Allan. The lady's friends have averred that the real cauKB of th» 
rapture was, that Poa innda disgraceful overtures to the young wife, 
■which throws another dark stain upon his obaracter. Whatever th» 
.tea! cause may liava been, certain it ia, that he was now eipoUed 
'from his patron's house in Bn|T|'r, and when Mr. Allan died, some 
.years after, he left nothing to Poe, 

The young man bad in the maanwhile published a small volume 
i«f poetry, when he was not more than eighteen years of aRe. This 
was very favorably^ teoeived, and a little perMeTernnca might have 
•naWed him to maintain himself creditably na n literniy wan. But 
in one of his hasty end reckless fits, he l?nliHted hb n prirate soldier. 
He was recognized by some of his old fellow-stndents at West Point, 
imd they made effbrte to obtitin him aconimisHion, which jiromised 
to be successful; hut, fitfulin evccythiog, before the rosnlt of their 
kind application could bo known, ha deserted I 

We next find Poe a successful competitor for certain prises offered 
tiy the proprietor of the Baltimore Visitor for the best story and 
'the best poem. Foe competed for both, and gained both. The 
author was sentfor. and made his npper.ranca in dna time. He was 
'in a state of the utmost destitution, pule, gliastly, and Slthy. His 
'Beedy frook-coat, buttoned up to his throat, CDnooiiled the absence 
lof a shirt, and hia dilapidated boots disclosed his want of stocking, 
"Mr. Kennedy, the author of ■■Horaeahoe Robinson." who waa the 
»djudicaior of the prize, took an immeiVvAa \TAeift*,\'&'Caia^'s!»w*, 
'.mflD, (ten onlj twsntj-two jealfl o\.4', awi 'ivtttno.'^tv've&-^^'^''~'^.,5j 
fiotliing-storB, where he prQiid.ei\i\ia.'«\'Cm!.va.t'i>i«^''*'^*- 
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changes of linen, and, after inking a bath, Poe once more appeared 
in the restored guise of a gentleman. 

Mr. Kennedy further used his influence in obtaining for Poe 
some literary employment, and he was shortly engaged as joint edi- 
tor of the Southern Literary Messenger, published at Richmond. 
He was now a literary man, living by his pen. The literary pro- 
fession 12 an honorable one, even noble, inasmuoh as it is identified 
with intellectual culture and high manly gifts. The literary man 
exercises much power in the world. He helps to form the opinions 
of other men; indeed, he makes public opinion. All other powers 
have in modern times become weaker, while this has been waxing 
stronger from day to day. Kings are being superseded by books, 
priests by magazines, and dif)lomati8ts by newspapers. Perhnp.s 
bookmen and editors now wield more intellectual power than all the 
other cnifts combined. Literary men have taken the place of the 
feudal barons, and the pen has become the ruling instrument in- 
stead of the sword. The man of letters is. an altogther modern 
Eroduct, the like of whom was unknown to former ages. Never, 
efore the last century, was there any class of men in society who 
ni'ido a profession of thinking for others, or who earned a subsis- 
tence by writing and publishing their thoughts in books and 
journals. Soldiers, law-givers, and priests may have taken up 
the pen to write and give an account of their lives and times, or 
have written books of philosophy or meditation, but never before 
has there been a special class of men who made it their sole business 
and profession to write for the general public. 

The question has been discussed whether this purely professional 
literary life is compatible with the simple and straightforward 
duties of a man. His position is certainly very different from 
that of the great non-professional writers of former times,— tha 
Homers, Shakespeares, Miltons, BossuetK, Pascals, Bacons, F^ne- 
lons; these wrote to satisfy an earnest desire, in answer to some 
strong inward call, —to do a certain work, though not for monoj% — 
that was not their main work,— but to fulfill a dutj-, — it might l)e, 
to fill up A vacant hour. Modern literary men may, however, have 
no PI ecial, distinct, or well-defined call to write; with them it is a 
business, a calling, a craft, self-chosen. They write 1>hat they may 
live. There may be no sense of responsibility as to what they write; 
and the gift may thus be abused as well as used. To enter upon 
what is called a "literary career," may even be a merely instinc- 
tive and irrational act, performed without deliberation, the choice 
being determined by taste rather than by reflection. In other pro- 
fessions experience and character are required; but in this profes- 
sion they are not regarded as at all requisite. The literary man 
ma^r be dissolute, spendthrift, without any business habits* or any 
moral stamina; arid yet he may Rticcee^ iva «* Y'^\iY\Q.^T\.\.^x, 'I>kva 
must he regarded, as a ourious fL-at\ix3 ol Wi^ \\Uxwi OaaxwjX^t* 
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Hnre wa haT6 Edgar Poa inaiilled at twenty-two as a publio 
teacher tliToagh til a mediam of the press; b, young man inoompa- 
tdni to maiings a praM Hture, unable to mannge himsolf. and yet a 
tublic writer. Not ntany moatbs paE^a before he lapses into Ma old 
'I^abits of dmn'keiiueas. Fatal bottle t What manifold cursea bars 
ijeen poured from that narrow neck of thina 1 I'oa fell a Tictim 
like thouBanda more. For r whole week he was drunk and unable 
to write; then ho waa dismissed. Neit followed entreiities, interces- 
Bions, pleadings, prof^bisiona of abstiuenoe fur the fnture from the 
total boltie. He was taken bauk for e, time; but the hobit had bo- 
ooaie rooted; the charactij^ was formed, and, the demon bad wonnd 
Ms fetters about the doomed wan.. Finally dismiEKed fcura his sit. 
tmtioii, be went from. Biohmond to Baltimore, and thence to Pbilo- 
delphiu, where he proceeded to lead the life of a literary "man 
about town." 

It waa white ha resided at Philadelphia, in 1839, that Poa pnb- 
lished hia two volumes of " TaleE of the Qroteaque and the Arabes- 
que." These tjvlea exhibit extraordinary metaphysical acutenes^ 
and an imagination which delights to dwell in the ahadowy con- 
fines of human experience, amon^ the abodes of crime, gloom, and 
iorror. They exhibit asnbtle power of analysis, n ud a minuteneM 
flf detail and refinement of reaaoning remurkable in ao youn;^ a 
writer. He anatomizes mystery, and gives to the most inoredibla 
ISTentions a wonderful air of reality. 

While Poe waa engaged in writing these striking tales, he was 
xmrsuing his old round of diaitipation. To his other im[>rndencea 
ae had addad that of marrying, — the most imprudent thing a de- 
termined drunliBrd con do. For, instead of one miserable pemon; 
there are two, following in whose wake are nsnally a train of little . 
tniaeziea, at length becoming agonies, eating into a man's deah as it 
were fire, — tbftt la, if he have any aunae of reaponaibillty still snTTiv- 
ing within him. The womau roe married waa bia cousin, Virginia 
Clemm, amiable and lovely, bat poor and gentle, quite nnfitted to 
master the now headstrong passion of her husband for drink. 

Poe maniteed to eka out a alender living for himself and wife by 
. ritinglbr the magazines and the newspapers. For atime it seemed 
that be would reform; he wrote to one friend tliat he bad qnita 
'^oiercome the sedaction and dangerous boaetment" of drink, ahd 
io another, that ha had become a ■' model of tamperanoe." But 
fl^ortly aftar, he again fell off as before into hia Old Imbits. end for 
veeka waa regardleaa of cFerything bnt the ways and means of eat- 
isfying hia morbid and insatinbla oppetits for drink. All this 
Ahows how little inteUsctnal power avails without moral goodness, 
tad of how small worth is genius withont the common work-a-day 
foments of sober, manly oharacter. Fox \\. \a UJ'., Tiv^ v5r\.-<;iv^'ft. 
(tfcfl* aiw/Js,— cliarscter, notlUerarj t8.\<iTi^», Wv-V \.T(&'^'s,isisisi-*5=4r| 
K inif Win on the bettenneat oSi\us-BQiV4.B-'i''\^'^'i*'- 
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Foe eonld appTeciate the glorions thoQehts oontalned in books, 
Tet hef&ilad to apply their precepts ofwiiidom. Hs coald rejoioa 
in hin tyvn thoughts, but had not teamed to respect his own life. 
His mind wOiH full of riches, yet, wanting in moral good, he remain- 
ed poor and withoat Tesources. Hia lifa did not embrace duty, but 
pleasnra. IntoiicatedwitheBBenceB and perfumes, ha neglected 
wiBdom, 'vhioh is the trne balm of life. Poor nnfortiiniit«, thus 
worthlessly eating and drinhing out of the sncred Teasels of hnoir- 
ledge ! Many and poignant must have been the distresses safTered 
tiT poor Pos in Che dreary and miKocable state in which he lived, — 
distress not only about money and ^surldly well-bein^, but about 
God and dnty. Then followed new cntaBtrophi^s, family ilisasters, 
domestic misery,— teaohing hiro, if hewonld but leatn, the sama 
lessons of duty, but ot which, through life, he seemed lo be alto- 
gether ignorant. Man oannot lead an egotistic and selQsh life with- 
out sniferine. For life, from time to time, tells him thnthe is not 
alone, and that he owes much to those of his own blond and house- 
hold. Love itself, smiling and celestial loTe, in such a case, b^ 
Domes a source oftormenta and calamities to him. The brare only, 
live through this Btate;the heartless despair, ntter loud cries ofre- 
Tolt, blaBphonio, and proeipitate themselves into eitrerao couraea. 
Their origin aiity and genius may ostoniBhthe world, but originali- 
ty is nothing unlesB it includes the realities of life; they are but 
dreamers, unlesH poets, they also do the daily livingof true men. Bat 
70a are a poet t Well, show me the practical issue of knowledge and 
bcantyinjouf life and character. VnleBS yon do, I say you haro 
adopted the profession merely to indulge in the laiury and fascin- 
ation of thinking, — not so much to discover and propagate truth as 
to gratify your own selfish tastes. 

Wo wish there had been no more than this in Foe's case; bnt 
there was positive dishonor in the course of life he pursaed. Whila 
admitted into the confidence of Mr. Baitoa, proprietor ofthe Gen- 
tleman's Magazine, at Philadelphia, at the very time that he wns 
neglecting his own proper work of writing foe the Magazine, he was 
nevertheless engaged in preparing the prospectus of a new rival 
monthly, and obtaining transcripts of his employer's subscriptioa 
and account books, to be used in a scheme for supplanting his per- 
iodical. Of conreo, on this scurvy trick being discovered, Foa was 
at once dismiSKed; bnt only to start a rival Graham's Magazine, witli 
which he was connected for a yearnnd half, leavinsit, aausoal, be- 
cnnso of his drunken hnbits. While writing in Graham's Magazine, 
Poa pablisbed several of his Gnesttalea. and soma of hia most tren- 
chant criticism*. These last ware disfignred, however, by a tone of 
ciorbid bitterness, such as a man who misc on ducts himself to warda 
tfia trorld BO often affectn. In his capacity of critic, Poe not nnfrs- 
Jvncn(7>- a.Mnmod an air of bitter sarcftaTn, onAmticftia™ >i\!i.wn.t 
^^''ii ins cries of nge-aad. his imp\ftc».b\« nvatueBia*- "fi-aiijro^^ia 
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farmer emplojer, often etpoHtulatsd vitb bim becftnee of tba havoe 
wbicii he did upon the books of rivnlnntliora, ojid tried to tame 
down bia Bcverity to a modEratstonc, but witbout avitil. 

In 1814 Poe removed to Kew Ifork, -where be published bin iroD- 
deifnl poem, "The Unven,"— perhaps the very finest .on d most 
oripinal single poem of its kind Ibnt Amprico baa jet produced. It 
indicates a moKt wayward and snbtle cpnina. It taken jou captive 
by its gloomy, weird power. Ofbia other poflnK, "Annabel Lee" 
and "Tlie Hnunled Palaco" are espeeinlly beautiful. But the radi. 
ance which they give forth is lurid ; and tlie fire which they contain 
■corcLes, hut does not warm. AainhiB "Haunted Palace,"VB 

Tlirough the 



While, like a ghostl; rapid Mrer, 

Til rough the pale floor, 
A bldeoiifi throng msh out forever 

And laugh— hut smile do laore. 

At New Torlc, Poe was admitted into the best literary circles, end 

might baT4 mado for himself a position of influence, bad be pon- 
aessed ordinary good conduct. But bis usual fiiilingaeain betrayed 
him. What was worse, he was poiKoned in bis principles ; indeed, 
ha hod no principles. Bs was fitlso, and a coward. Take this in- 
BtancB : he had borrowed fifty dollarsfrom a lady, on a promise given 
by bim that be would return the money in a few daya. Ee did not 
return it; and was then asked for a written acknowledgment of the 
debt; his answer was a denial that he bad ever borrowed the money, 
ftccompanied witU a threat, that, if tlie lady Bald anything mora 
about the subject, be would publish a correspondence of heis. of an 
infamouGcbarBXiter. which would bloat her forever. Of course, there 
was BO snc)i correspondence in eiistenoe; but when Poa beard that 
the lady's brother was inaearchof himfor the purpose of obtaining 
the SBlisfaction considered necessary in snch cases, he ai^nt a friend 
to bim with a hnmble apology and retraction, and an eicuEe tJiatbe 
had been "out of bis mind at the time." 

His bftbits of intoiioation increased, and bis paonniarydiffloaltieB, 
js might have been eipaeted, beciima more ntRcnt. Often, iifter a 
• Jong-continued debandi, ha was without the ordinary neueBsaries of 
life. His wife, atid mother-in-iaw. who were dependent upon hia 
irtionafor their means of livinfr. went a-begging for help. Not 
improbably, the distress which hia wife Buffered from the irregular- 
ity of her bneband's cnreer. and the frequent privations which she 
endured, had sometbing to do with causing the illness from which 
Bhe eventually died, A number of ftinnda ^olotiAarkV-^ tis&s.-SQ'!iu»&- 
toiT'Brda the support of the diBtieeBe4tuJn\\'3tiVtiv^.Vt--w <a!s.o^»Kwai» 

known ttrongh the aewspapBta, tit tiitt te\v ^hmi' 

iBjaarvice to lira. Poo, 
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In 1818 PoB delivered a pnblio leotura on the Cosmogony of fiia 
Univerau, — iin estraordiiiBry rhnpnody, vecj imaginBtiva, bat quito 
una ciau till c. His object was to roiss money foi tJia purpose ot 
eatnbUHbiug a moutbLy magazine, and we beliara several uaiabf r.i 
were pabllsbsd; bat hi9 unsteady babits soon proveil its luin. Hd 
bIbo quarreled with Ibe editors ot tbe piindpal magazines for wbicV 
be had formerly written, and made enemies all round. About tlL 
same time, he iormed tbe acqaointance of one of the most brilliant 
women of Now England, sought her hand, e.nd the day of marriage 
was hued. They were nut married, and tho breaking of the engage- 
ment affords a striking illustration of his oharooter. His biographei 
thus relates the airuumatauuescouneuted tritb it: 

"Poa Enid to a femnle ncquaintonce in New York, who congratu- 
lated him upon the prospect of his union with a person of bo much 
genius and ho many virtui^s, 'It is a mistake; lam not Roingtobu 
married.' 'Wliy, Mr. Poa, I nndsrstand that the banna have beeu 
published !' 'I cannot help what yoa have beard, my d£ar madam, 
DMt, nark me, I ahiill not marry hel ! ' He left town tLe aame even- 
iug, and the next day was reeling t)irough the streets of the city 
which wufi tile leily's home ; and in the evenintj that should have 
been tbe evening before tho briilal, in his drunkenness he committed 
at her house such outrages oa made necessary a summons of tha 

He pursued a conrsa of reckless dissipation for soma time, niter 
whiuh ho went to Virginia, on means rniBsd from the charity of hi* 
few rem.iiniug friends. He delivered some lectures there; then h 
joined a lerapersnce society, aad profssied a datermination to n 
form his evil habits. But it was toi) late; hi 8 bod cenina prevailed" 
oveT all his better resolutions. Again be contracled an engagen^ei 
to mnrry a lady whom be hud known in his youth, and returned : 
New York to lutflll a Utorury engagement, and prepare for bis ma 
riaga. In a tavern ha casually met some of bis old atqnaintnncea, 
who invitud him to drink. Ho drank until he was deplorably 
drunk. Ba was nfterwardafound in the streets, insane and dying', 
and WBB carried to tbs publio hospital, in which he expired on the 
Tth of October, ltJ49, in Lis thirty-eighth year. 

Thusmiserablyperiahed another lu the most gifted of earth's sons, 
Wtiut a torn record of a life it is ! more sorrowful by far than thatuf 
cur own Ot^ray or CUatterton. Altsrnntely a ser.iph and a bruti^, — 
an inspirit! poet and agTiivehngsen^ualiHt, — a prophet andadrunk> 
btI,— ilia biography unfolds a tFiloof mingled adminil ion and hor- 
ror, sutib nahasbeen told of Tetyrfow literary men. It is painful t« 
think of it : but it is right that such a history shonhl be known, 
wsra it only as a beacon to warn unsceptibla youth from the hurtibla 
Jksainatioa oi drink, i?hii:h Luiea so luuu; to th«it debtrtiotiun. 
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THEimiiapp7caTeeFofBJgaTA.F<}sia not withontitaoOTinteT- 
part in Gngliali literary biagntpliT- Johneon, in bia painful 
mcmoii of Ijuvago, has told a siinilnrator; of genius cmd mis- 
fortanE, or rallieT genius and misconduut; for it m a mistake to 
Buppose tlint the poaai^Bsioii of gtniiis in anj way condueea to mis- 
fortune, eioepttbtou^li the misconduct of its possesBOr. Foetrjand 
D garret Qaed atone time to ba identified', but life in a gntret mn; be 
as noble aa life in a palace, and a great deal purer. As Sic Walter 
Baleigh once wrote in the little dungeon in the Tower, atill pointed 
out aa tiie plMe of bia coalin.ement. 

My tnind to me a Mngdam la I 

It istheioinatlittt makeatlioiQaii. and not the place, —call it ahorel, 
B garret, or a, palaae,^in which the body lives. Even Johnaon hsa 
Bammed up the ills of the sohDlar'a lii'e in these worda: "Toil, euvy, 
want, the patron, and the jail." But JoUoBon, donbtlesa, bitterly 
remembered the day when lie signed hiniHelf Impra:)auB, or Uinner- 
laa, and received the anonymous alms of a pair of shoes. Johnson 
must have been in one of his ungenial moods when be penned 
those bitter words. 

Tha fate of Chutterton, also, was a hapleRaone, Proud, impulsive, 
ardent, and full of genius, like Fob, liia career waa short, nnhappy, 
and mournfully conolnded. Tlint of Otway, the author of ■• Vcnioa 
Preserved." who perished for want of bread, also springs to mind. 
Nor are other equally moninfnl exampled a-wanting, which it would 
be painful to relate. These inetancea are a^t lobe 4.i;'i«.'o:^«&'>R»L 
mncJi, and died from time to time. a8i\\\iaUM.\cma (A "C&a^i^tsK^-sjV^ 
ofgeniaa; wiieresB they are mei6\-j BiGB-gXi'iasi •ioa'a, ■>!»*• 
^haraaterlBtio of litflrary men in e^neto-V 
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Poets and aathoia oro often charged vitli being Im provident, aa 
B rule. But ara there no improrident lawyers, divines, merdiantB, 
and BhopkaepBra? Tha case of Theophilua Gibber is Bometimea 
cited, -who begged a gainea and spent it on a dish of ortolans; and 
perhaps of poor GoidsmitU, v^ho, when preserved from a jail by 
the jnoney received for "The Ticar of Wiikefield," forthwith cele- 
brated the circmiistance by a joUiflcation with his landlady. But 
authors have their weaknesses and their frailties, like other men; 
and some of them are drunken, and some improvident, as other 
men are. As a class, however, they ore neither generallv improT- 
ident nor out at elbows. But wc are nsually disposed to think 
much more of the " calamities of authors" than we do of the oalani' 
itilia of other men. A hundred bankets might break, and ten 
thousand morchnnta rain themaelvea by their improvidence, bat 
none would think it worth their while to record such events in 
books; nor, eioept as a mere matter of news for living men, would 
any one care to read ot such occurrences. But how different in 
the cose of a poet? Biographers eagerly seize the minutest matter 
of detail in the history of a man of gen 
story of Savage, Southey rehites the ci 

ningham recounts the life of Bums, and every tittle of their history 
is carefully gathered up and published for the information of con- 
temporary and future readers. 

The lat^ Thomas Hood, in one of his prose works, little known, 
well observed that: 

" Literary men, as a body, will bear comparison in point of con- 
duct with any other class. It mnst not he forgotten that they are 
sabjeeted to an ordeal quite peculiar, and scarcely milder than the 
Inquisition. The lives of literary men are proverbially barren of 
incident, and consequently the most trivial particulars, the most 
private aflairs, are nnceremoniously worked up, to furnish rnattec 
for their bald biographies. Accordingly, as soon as an authoris 
defunct, bis character is submitted t« a sort of Egyptinn pi st mortem 
trial; or rather, a moral inquest with I'anl Fry for the coroner, and 
a judge of asBize, a commissioiier of bankrapta, a Jew broker, b 
Uethodist parson, a dramntio Ucenser, a dnncisg-mascer, a mnKter 
of the ceremonies, a mt-cntcher, e. bone-collector, a parish clerk, 
a achoolmrtster, and a reviewer fora jury. It is the province of 
these persontigGs to rummnge, ransack, scrape together, rake up, 
ferret out, snif^ detect, aaalyzo, and appraise, ull particulars of the 
birth, parentage, and education, life, character, and behavior, breed- 
ing, accomplishments, opinions, and literary performancea of the 
departed. Secret dran-ers are searched, private and confidential 
/eliers pahHshed, manuscripts intended lot the Are ara set up in 
^ype, iavem-bitla and waahing-billa are com-\iaTei'wV.\\\.t(!\ittoei\)tB. 
tfi'^j "^ "■'■''^ re-oopied, invtntoiieH taken ot 6ffi6c^.a, ■««&«>« 
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■noff-boxes, oanes — eihibitetl, — diBCBrded hobby-horsea nre trolted 
out — peihapa eren a diaaecting surgpon ia calied in to ilraw up n ' 
initiate report of the state of the corpse and ita Tiacers: in nboil^ 
nothing is BpBTed that can make an item for the dark to insert i'- ' '- 
memoir. Oatiageoua as it may Beem, this is scarce]; an eULg^ 
tioQ. For Biample, irho will dare to say that we do not know at 
tbia very Lour more of Goldsmith's aO^ira than he ever did him- 
self 7 It is rather wonderful than otherwise, that the literary char- 
acter should shine out as it doea after such a severa sciiltiny." 

It is not enough, however, that literary men wiU bear compaiisoB 
in point of condaot nitb any otber cUbb. We tbink the publio are 
entitled to expect moretban tbia; and to apply to them tne words, 
" Ofthoae to whom much is given, maoh shall be required." Theyara 
men of the hiehest cnltnre. and ought to be men of the highest cb or- *~ 
acter. Aa innuencing the minda and morals of our readers, - and 
the world is dailj looking more And more to the books which men 
of genius writs; for instmotion,— tbey onght to cultivate in them- 
selves a high standard of character, — the very highest standard of ^ 
character, —in order that those who study and contemplate them in 
their hooka may be lifted and lighted up by their example. At all 
events we think the public are not over-exacting when they require 
that the great gifts with which the lending minds among men nave 
been endowed shall not ba prostituted for unworthy purposea, nor 
emploject formerely aelGah and venial ends. Genius is n great gift, ' 
and ought to be nsed wisely and uprightly for the elevation of the ' 
moral charnctet and the advancement of the intelligence of the world 
at large. If not so employed, genius and talent may be a curse to 
their poaaessor. and not a blessing to others, — they may even be a 
fountain of bitternesa and woe, spreading moral poison throughout 
society. 

Wo do not Bay that Theodore Hook waB an author of this latter 
clnffs; but we do tbink thpit a pernaal of his life, as written by one 
orbiaownfiiondi and admirers,* cannot fail to leave on the reader's, 
mind the impresaion, that here was s man gifted with tha finest 

Cowers, in whom genius proved a traitor to itself and false to its 
igh mission. With shining abilities, a fine intellect, sparkling wit, 
and gteiLt capacity for work. Hook seemed to have no higher ambi- 
tion in life than lo sit as an ornament at the tables of the great,— to 
bwix about their c.indles, and consume himself for their merriinent 
and diversion. In the bouses of titled men. who kept fine company 
and pjBVa great dinners, be did but play the pnrt of the Uceused wit 
and jester.^wearing the livery of his entertainers, not on bis per- 
son, indeed, but in his soul ; bartering -the birthright of bis superior 
intellect for a mess of pottage, — aaPouglas Jeiroldhas said, "> 
. mess of pottage served up ^ a lord's table in a loxd'a tjVsMjot" 

•Theodore Hook ; iBliWicti., ■ftarw^. 
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TheodoTs Hook was tbe son of a mnBical oomiioBBr of some note ia 
ois Aaj, and bom in Bedford Squsre, London, in ITSS. Ha had aa 
0nl7'brotheT. James, who aftervards becaine Deanof WorcesleT, and 
whoaa BOD, Dr. Hook, Demn of ChioheatsT, BnTTiveH to do honor to 
Uie talents and Teputatiou of the family. Theodore was, in early 
life, petted by his fiither. iv1\o regarded nim oh a prodigy. He was 
sent to Bohool at Harrow, where no was the school-fellow of Byron 
and Feel, though not in the same form. But on the death of bis 
mother, Mr. Hook took the boy from school, partly been use he found 
hia society an amusing solace, end also because he had discovered 
that ha could turn the youth's precocious talents to profitnbla ais 
oount. Already, at the age of fourteen, Theodora oould play 
eipeitly on tbe piano, and Bins; pathetic as wt'U otj aomia songs 
yiith remarliable expression. Ona evening be enchanted the father 
espeoinlly by Hinging, to bis own accompaniment, two new ballads, ' 
one grave and ona gay. "Wheni/e the airs, — whence the words ? It 
turned out that tba verses and the mnsio were Loth Theodore's own! 
Here was a mine for tbe vetpran nrtist to work! Hitherto be had 
beenforced to borrow bis worlds: now the whole manufactuM miKht 
be done at home. Soyonng Hook was taken into partnerKhip with 
hia father, at the age at siiteen: and Btraigbtwny beoame a preai>- 
oiousman, admired of musioiaxis and plnyers, the friends and boon 
companions of his fathEr, Several of his songs "took" on tho 
stage, andhobecame thepet of the green-room. Niglit aflernight 
he hnns" abont the theaters, with the priviiege of adminsion boforo 
the curtain and behiad it. Fopnlar actors laughed at his jokes, and 
prHty actreRRes would haTB their bouquets handtd to theta by 
nobody but Theodora. 

An effort was made by his brother — then advanelng intheChnreh 
— (o have tho youth rcniovuil from this ntraoaphera of diasipntion 
and frivolity [and, at his urgent renionfrtrunce, Theodore was enter- 
ed n student at Oxford. But he carried hia spirit of rebellious frolio 
with him. When the Vite-Chaacellor, noticing hia boyiah appear- 
ance, said, "Yon seem very yonn^ sir; are you prepared to eigri tba 
T%!rt!i'nhit Artirlns ?" "O yes, sir," briskly anawerad Theodore, — 
" quite ready, —forti/, if yon please 1" Tha dignitary shut the book; 
the brother apologiziid, the boy looked contrite, tha articles were 
duly signed, and the young s:apo-graca matriculated at Alma Miiter. 
He WM not jcl to resident Otford, however, but returned to Lon- 
don to go throufih a prescribed coarse of reading. Under bis father's 
eye, boweyer, no serious atudycould go forward ibesides, the youth's 
bead was fnlloffarce, AtBixt6en,be begaa to write VBUdeviUeB 
for tba Btjic-. tbe rausio adapted to which was supplied by hia 
Jnlher. These trifles suooeeded, and the clover boy became a great- 
g^ greBB-room pet man ever. He tlius'tawle tbe e.™uaintaaae of 
■'-"•"— - I. fiat, ■■ • ■ ■ - "- 



piston, for whom he wrote IiweeB. "flatiY-waatiaW 

'ealar about tbe sonroen from -wbeiKSo tie cxCu^iai'Q-'ia '-^0™ 
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borrowing nnHcrnpuloaBly from all qanrtera. In the uonrso offoui 
years, he WTOts mote than tea ptajB, whiuh had a oo us! de table tqu 
at the time, though thej ara now all but forgotten. Two of them 
have. nBvertheleaB. been recently revived, namely, "Eichange no 
liobbery," and "Eilling no Murder." Had he gone on writing 
playa, he wonld certainly have established a repotation aa a fitat- 
rate fiiroe-writer. But, m bis volatile humor, he muat nepda try 
novels; and forthwith, at twenty years old, he wrote ' ' Mnagtave,"— 
a novel of ridioalona sentimenlality, bat sparkling and clevir: yet 
it was a failnre. About tbe same time, bin life was a BQccesGian 
of boiateroaa bnfTonneries, of which hie " Gilbert Gnraej" may be 
regarded a^ a pretty faithfnl record. Uni^tieBtionably, Hook wrote 
that novel ehicQy from personal recollections ; it is virtually hia 
autobiography ; tmd in his diary when apeaking of ita progress, ha ' 

* usaa the words, "working at my life." 

Hootc often UBt'd to tell the atory — which he giveB in detail in 
"Gjibert Garney" — of Mathewa and himself, when one day rowing 
t(>Eiohmoiid, being Buddenly smitten by Ihe flight of a placard at 
the foot of a Barnes garden.— "A"o body penniiied lo (and /ters— 0#an- 
ders prosemlid TBiih IJie vlmoit rigor of the Laa," The pair inslnntly 
diHembarked on the fotbidden paradise; the flshing-Iine was conver- 
ted into a anrveyoc's measuring-tape; the wags paced to and fro on 
tbe beautiful l.iwn,— Hook, the surveyor, with his book and pencil 
In hand,~Mat}iew9 the clerk, with the cord and walking-atiok, both 
soon pinned ioto the exquisite turf. Then suddenly opened the 
parlor-window of the mansion above, and forth stepped, in bluster' 
ing ire, a napkincd alderman, who advanced with what baste he 
ODuld agninat thointrudera on bia paradise. The comedians stood 
cool, and scarcely condescended to reply to his indijjnant inquiries. 
At length oozed out the gradual uinouDcement of their being the 
agents of a New Canal Company, settling where the new cnt was to 
cross the old gentleman's pleasure-ground. Their regret was ex- 
treme at having "to perform so diBagreeabla adaty,"bnt public in- 
terests must be regarded. Then came tbe alderman's suggestion 

- that the pair bad better " walk in and talk the mutter over; their 
reluctant acquiescence, — "had only aquarter of an hour to spare, 
— feared that it was of no usu" their endeavoring to avoid the bean- 
tifal spot, — the new cntmust come through the grounds. However, 
' in they went; tbe turkey was just served, an excellent dinner fol- 
lowed, washed down with madeira, champagne, aUret, and bo on. 
At length the good fare produced its efTact.— the projected branch of 
ths canal was reconsidered I — the city knight's arguments were ac' 
knowledgedto be raoreand more weighty. "Really," says the alder- 
man, "this cut muBt be given up;but one bottle more, dear gentle- 
men." At last when it wnagettiugditV.— fce'3-fleTft««^'(.'»S>isk\s.<™». 
TTefitmiDsfcrBriilge— HooUbnrBtou.^.T.Ti^.Qaawft.i.ii^ii-*-"'™-^^'"'^'^ 
tempozt rerso the whole tnuisaclioa, ^iniini'^i.'S -^^SXi,— 
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The ftdventura forms tlia subject of n capital chapter in "Qilbert 
Giimey," which many of our readers may bavereail. 

But the maddest ol Hook's tricks was that known as the "Bemen 
Street Hoas,"wliich happened in 1809. as follows: Walking down 
BemerH Street, one day. Hook's companion (probably Muthewa) 
called hia attentioa to a particularly neat snd modEst bouae, tba 
residence — as was inferred from the door-plate— of aomedecpntshop- 
ieapor's widow. " I'll lay yon a gninpa," said Theodore, "that in 
one week that nice qniet dwelling shall be the moat famous in all 
London." The bet vns taken, and in the course of foar or 
fire days. Hook had written and posted one Ikouirand letters, an- 
nexing orilers to tradesmen of every sort within the bills of mor- 
tulity, hU to be eiecntcd on one particular day, and as nearly as poa- 
sibla at one fixed hour. From "wagons of coals andpotntoes, to 
books, prints, feathent, ices, jellies, and cr.inberry tarts, nothinsia 
any way whatever available to any human being but was commanded 
from seoresof rival dealers, anattered allovertlie city, from Wapping 
to Lambeth, from Whitectapel to FaflJington. It can only be feebly 
imagined what the crash nnd jam and tumult of that day woa. 
Hook had provided himself with a lodging nearly opposite the 
Jilted house, where, with a couple of trusty allins. he watched tho 
progress of the melodrama. The mayor and his chaplain arrived, — 
invited there t{> take the death-bed confession of a peoulatiog com- 
mon-councilman. There also came the Governor of the Bank, 
tha Chairman of the East India Company, the Lord Chief Justice, 
and the Prime Minister,— above all, there came hia Grace ths 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and His Royal Highneas the Cont- 
mander-in-Ohief. These all obeyed the summons, for every pioua 
and patrietia feeling had been most movingly appealed to. They 
could not all reach Bemers Street, however, — the avenues leading 
to it being jammed up with drays, carts, and carriages, all pressing 
on to the solitary widow's house; hut certainly the Duke nt York's 
military punctuality and crimson liveries bronelit him to the point 
of attack before the poor woman's astonishment had risen to terror 
end despair. Most fierce were the growlings of dootors and sur- 
gtons, scores of whom had been cheated of valuable hours. Attor- 
neys, teachers of every kind, male and female, h air-dressers, tailors, 
popular preachers. Farliamentary pbilRnthropiBtR, had been alike 
Vintimiis'l. . Th»re was an awtnl smashing or glass, china, harpsi- 
eiords, and eaaah-paneh. Many a horse fell, never to rise BRain. 
-ffeer-fiarrB/s aniJ irine-barrela were overtiimeA an.! sftN^WMAei-^'vCo, 
/ar/iM/^fliDfifsf (hepressof counlleas TQiiU\Wkieft- \1.-«Rao.«'«A 
•^r foj- tite piskpoeketa; and a great goaami to "Ca* tia^i^vn* 
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Then BToBe many a (eirent has and cry for ttie detection of ths 
vholesala deceiver and destroyer. Though in Hook'a own theatrical 
world he was inatantlj snapected, no sign eacapei either him oi his 
confidants. He found it convcnieut to be laid up a vaek or tn'o bj' 
n BsreTe fit of illness, and then promoted teconvAlF<naunce by a few 
weeka' country tour. He tovisited Oxford, and professed an inte 
tionof coinmenoing his residence there. Battho atorm blewoTf 
and Hook retucnad with tranqnillity to the green-room. This w 
followed by otliel tricka and hooiea,, in one of whioh he mai 
Romeo Coates his victim. These may be found detailed Bt bod . 
length in ■■ Gilbert Gmney," and in lira. Mathews's Memoirs of her 
buaband, who was naaally Hook'a aocompliae in sucli kinds of mie- 
ohief. 

One of Hook'a eitraordiniiry talents — which amounted in him to 
almost a cenins — was his gift of aingini; improvised songa on the 
spur of tho moment, while under the infiueuiie of eicited convivial 
feslinga. He would sit down to the piano-forte, and. quite unhesi- 
tatingly, compose a verso upon everypersouin tlieroom, fnliof tha 
most pointed wit, and with the truest rhyme, gathering np, b^ he 
proceeded, every incident of tha evening, and working Qp thewhola 
into n brilliant Bong. He would often, lika John Parry, Bport with 
oporatio meivsnres, iu which he would triumph over every variety of 
meter and complication of stanza. But John Parry's eihibltiona 
are carefully studied, whereas Hook's happiest effects were spon- 
tanenus and unpremeditated. Tlio efli^ct be produced on anch 
oocasiona waa almost marrelons. Sheridan frequently witaessed 
thasB Cihibitionis and declaredthnt be could not have believed sn ' 
power possible, had he not witneseed it. Of course. Hook v 
nauftlly stimulated by vrine or punch when he ventured on such i 
ploits; and it is recorded, that during one of his eonga, at which 
. C jlaridge waa present, evety pane in tUa room window woa riddled 
■by the glassoa flung throagE them by tha g\iesls. the host crowning 
the bacchanalinnriot by demolishing theohandelier with hiagobleL 
Hook'a fame aa e. wit, a jester, a talker, and an improviaatore 
cinger, shortly reached aristofratio circlea; and ha was invited to 
tht!ir houses to make sport for them. Sheridan mentioned bim ' 
the Marcb ion ess of Hertford as a moat amuaing fellow, and hei 
shortly after called apon to display his musical and metrical fncil 

in her ladyship'H presence; which be did. Ha waa called, in L 

mannpr, to minister to the amnaemont of the Sybarite Prince Regent 
at a Bopper in Manchester Square, and ho so delighted bis Royal 
HigbneHs, that, on leaving the room, be said, " Mr. Hook I must sea 
yon end hear jou again.' Hook waa only too glad to play merry- 
andrew to tha Princej and, after a few aimihir evenings, hia Royal 
HighnCBB waa so good as to make inquiry about Hook's ^evUo'b^ 
when, finding he was without a priiteaawo. ot tiB^. i-iiKKro.*.^ *s«^ 
wnt ba w'gnifled hia opiuioa tha'- " a(iTaex;ii\ii4 tii'QSi^' "^» 5isia.'6^»« 
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HooV." As ths 'word of the Prince irns eqnivaleDt to ftlmr, and 
qitiet jobs irero eaailj Aoaa in those daj'a. Hooli'a promotion fol- 
io ned as a matter of coiirse. Ha wag almost immediately after np- 
pointed Acoonntant-Gi-nenil and Treasurer to the Colony of the 
Sliiuritiaa, with an income of £3,000 a year. Hoolc had no knowl- 
edge of aBconnts; btithe bad the Prinoe Regtnt'a good word, and' 
tli.it waa enongh. He Btared Ave yeace in the Maiiritias, pajine no 
ntti'nt'.on to the dntiee of Lie oSci^, Uvinj:; in greuC stfle, a leading 
man on the turf, the tui^ prince of Mauiiti^m hoepitnUty. But it 
(^aiuD to a Had end. In March, IBIS, Book waa arrested, while sup- 
liiag at a friend's honsa, and dragged, by toreUlight, through 
crowded streets, to the common priRon of the towa, oa a charge of 
embezzling the pnblio moneja in the coloniiU treiisury to a largo 
amount I From thence be was oonTeyod to England, tried before 
the law olficers of*the crown, and brought in as defaulter to ths ex- 
tent of £13,OijO. This debt he never paid; though his eaniini:s by 
his pen, for many years after, were very large. Into the msnts of 
the ca°e against Hook WQ shall not here enter; but as the gi>vem- 
jaeot which brought him to hook icaafricndly to him, and tinder the 
itiflneiicea of many of his personal fri(.>ndB, we must presume the 
ehnrges to have been well loimded. The most EaTOrable Tiew of 
lii? oasB that can be taken is this: that 90 in cb^'d^ embezzled ths 
coloninl yooneya; but »a Hook had no knowledge of accounts, 'and 
Xnrely toolc any concern in the treasury business, spending hia 
£2.000 a Tear in the niFiltnecof a gentlemanly sinecurist, the colonial 
funds were "mumbled awny," and Hook, being the Tosponaible 
party, was saddled with the blame. 

On Teaching; London again, to wait the issue of the Hioremnient in- 
Testigation, he was set at liberty, oa the Attorney-Gen eral's report, 
tlmtfiiere was no apparent gronnd for a criminal procedure; and 
Iho case was treated as one of defBloafion and civil pTOEecution only. 
Ill order to live in the meanwhile. Hook had reconrKe to his ever* 
leady pen. First, he wrote for mauaziiieH and newBpapers; then ha 
'hied a shilling magazine, called The Arcadian, of which only a 
f.^wnnmbera woroiaaued, wbea the publisher lost heart. la 1820. 
Bir Walter Scott accidentally met Hook at a dinner-party at Daniel 
Terry's, and waa delighted, as evervbody coald not help being, with 
Hook'a brilliant conversation. Hook, notwitbBtnndJnR (lie affiiir of 
his colonial defalcationEi, aad the proseeutionof biin oy the Andit 
^oaril,BtilI held his "good old Tory " Tiewa of politics; and gratc- 
fiilly remembered hia personal obligations to the Prince Regent, 
now the reigning monarch. Be was consequently violently opposed 
to the pretensions and partiflana of Queen Oarolioe. The strong 
color of hi* politics induced Bcolt to mention Hook to a genUeman 
^ho ahortly Hflur applied to him to recommend an editor for a 
'newspaper about to be established. Tothia oircnmstnnce his con- 
~' 'ion wilh the famoTia ''John Bull" is probably to be attri bated. 
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At oil BventB, flie John Bull ahortly nfter came nut, with Hook for 
its editor. Jjnt he prtiBcrvcil liis incognito curefoJlyfor manyyearaj 
wliichWBs tlio more necessary in conaequeuce of the thick cloud 
■nliich alUI liung over bia moral character in connection with his 
colonial affuir. Hook threw himBelfwithBrerit fury into tha tEinSa 
of the Oeorgites, and publibbed many Tiolent Bqiiil>a against Queen 
Caroline euil her friends, which excited a Btorm of popuiiu indig- 
nation. The John Bull was peneially admitted to be the moat 
powerfal, nnscrupnlous, and violent advocate of the king's cunse; 
whether it was the better for thesdvocacy, we shall not here venture 
to determine. The paper was well enpported with money, ^as was 
finnoised, from "headquarters;" and for some years Hook'a in- 
come bom the John Bull alone, amounted to an moch aa £2.000 a 
^ ear. At length it began to ooze out that Hook was the editor of 
tije John Bull. Though famishing nearly the whole of the articles 
nnd squibs which appeared in it, he at once indisnantly denied the 
iinputfition in a letter, "the editor," in which be disclaimed and 
disavowed all connection with the paper. Bat, by slow decrees, the 
truth dime out and at last all wae known. The John Bull waa de- 
nonnoed by many as a recklesn," "Tenoraous," "malignant," 
"lying" publication; and by others it wb!; defended as a "spirited," 
"courageous," "loyal." and "admirable" defender of the ohnroli. 

In 1823 Hook was arrested fcir the sum of £13,000, wUoh the 
nnthorities had finally decided that he Blood indebted to the pub- 
lic exchequer. Ua was then confined in a sherifTa house 
in Shira Lane. — n misernble, sqnnlid neighborhood. He remained 
there for aeveral months, during which his health aeriously suffered . 
%Vhite ehnt np in Shire Lane he made the BcquDintFince of Dr. 
^Villiam Mi^inn, who bud recently cams over from Irelrmd, a liter- 
ary iidTenturor, bnt had fiillen into the sherifTa officer's Quatody. 
It was a lucky meeting for both, however, bh Maginn proved of great 
nsaistilnce to Hook, in furnishing the requisite amount of "spicy" 
copy for tha columns of the John Boll. Hook was traBsferrnd to 
Ilia rules of the King's Bench, where he remained for a year, and 
RftjTwarda succeeded in getting liberated; hut was told distiattly 
that the debt must hanj; over him until every farthing wae paid. 
He then took a cottage at Putney, and re-entered Booietyngain. Ha 
bad for companion 'here a, young woman whom he ought to have 
married; that he did not— that he left upon the heaisof his innocent 
oBipring by her a stigma and a stain in tbe eyes of the world— wbh 
only, WB rogret to say, too nrneh in heepicg witb the oharnoler and 
career of the reckless, unserupulooa, and feeble-conscienoed Theo- 
dore Hook. 
^ While livinR in his apartments at Temple Place, wjlhin tbe rtika 
of the King'a Bench, Ilotvk Lad beRun bis career iis a unvelinL His 
first series of "Snyin^s and Doings" was very Buooessfnl, and yield- 
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ed>ii[i a profit of £2,000. jTbe second and tbinl bctIch neie ecLOallv 
BaQoeasfol. HU otliEr novels, entitled "MasweU,"' "Tlie Faraon^ 
DonEliter," "Love and Pride, " were also BacesBaful, and paid 
tim well. In 1836 be became liaeditor of tlieSew Monthly Mi^a- 
rine, in which he published "Gilbert Gurnojr "(perhaps the raaiest 
of all bis novels, being chiefly drawn from bis own pe^iiional eipa- 
llenoea), andnfterwiirds ■' Gumey Married," " Jcck Brag," "Birtlis, 
Deaths, and Marriages, ""Precepts and Praotice,"»nd" Fathera and 
Sons." These were all collected and republished ofterwarda in aep- 
arate forma. ThaQumber of these worka. — thirty-eight volnmeii 
— which he wrote within ELxteon yeara, at the time when he waa 
editor and almost sole writer for a newapFiper. and for several ^ean 
the conductor of a Magazine, argue nby no meana idle disposition. 
Indeed, Hook worked very hard; tha pity is Ihat ha worked to ho 
little purpose, and that he squandered the money with which be 
on^ht to have paid bis debts (and be himself admitted that he was 
in instics TeBponsible for iS.ODO) in vying with fashionable people 
to keep npappearanoes, and live a worthless life of dissipatiwi, 
fmolity, and burlesqUB "bott ton." For many years Hook mnst 
have been earning from £4.(K)Otoil5,UOO a year by hia pen, and 
yet ha was always poor I How did be spend his earnings ? Let tha 
friend who has written the sketch of him in tlib Quarterly Beview 
explain thesewet: 

"In 1827 (aftur leaving bis house at Putney) he took a higbei 
flight. Hebecamethe tenant of a house in Cleveland Bow, — on the 
edge, therefore, of what, in one of his novels, he describes as tha 
'real London,— the space between Pall Mall on theaoiith, and Pia- 
cndilly on the north, Bt. Jamea'a Street on the west, and the Opera 
House to the east.' Tha residence waa handsome, and, to persona 
ignorantof his domestic arrangements; appeared eitravagantlv loo 
largefar bispnrpose;«ehaveEincebeard of itas inhabited by a 
nobleman of distinctioa. Ha vae admitted a member of diventa 
clubs; ahona the first attraction of their House dinners; and, in such 
as allowed of piny, he might commonly be aeea in the eonrse of hia 
protracted eTeniog. Presently he begun to receive invitations to 
fireat houses in the country, and, for week after week, often traveled 
from one to another such sPene, to all outward appearance in the 
style of an idler of high condition. In a word, ha had soon entangled 
himself with habits and connections which implied much curtailment 
ofthatimeforlaboratthedesk, and a course ofeipenditure more than 
sufficient to awallow all tha profits of what rem am ed. To the Tapper 
world he was visible solely aathe jocund convivialist of the dab, — 
the brilliant wit of the lordly banquet,^ the lion of the crowded aa- 
gembly.— thestar of a Cbriatmna or Easter i>ar(y in a rural palace, — 
the nn&iling stage-mani^er, prompter, author, and occasionally ei- 
D»llent comio actor, of the private thfatrlrals, at which noble guards-** 
'etbe valets, and li^vety peeresaea the aou'brettes," 
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' Thus did tbs brilliajit Hook flutter like a dozzlod moth ftrooml 
the burning taper of aristocracy, Bcotching bis wingx, Had at lengtb 
BinMng destroyed by t)ie sodnctiTB blaze, vhoa he nas at ones 
■wept BWay as Gome nnsiRlitly objeot. 

It was a fevariali, miserable, nabealthy life, witb soarcely a ro- 
deeiQing featare ia it. To make tip tor the time deToted by him to 
the BmusemeDt of aristocratio circles, and to laiss the money 
irheTewitbal to carry on this brilliant diasipatian, as well as to 
relieve himself of the preeanreof bia more urgent pecuniary embor- 
rassments. Hook worked day and night whea e,t liis own house, 
often under tba ioflnenca of Btimnlants, and tbna increaaed the 

' nerrons agonies of a fmme premntnrely wasted and eibauated. 
Heonwhile be was pressed by Lis publisher,' in to whoso debt he bad 
fallen ; and publiabars, in such a caae, are exacting, lite everybody 
else in siiuilar circumatanoes. Debts— debts — foreverdebts — aocnm- 
nlated about Hook, each debt a grinning phantom, mochiog at him 
even in the midst of his gayest pleasures. "Little did nig fine 
friends know at what tear and wear of life he waadeTotinghiseren- 
ioga to their amnsement. The ministranta of pleasure with whom 
they measured him were almost alias idle as themselves,— elegant, 
accomplished men, easy in circumstances, with leisureatoomicand, 

I who drove to the readezvons after a morning divided between vol- 
' nptuona lounging in n library chair and healthful exercise out of 
doors. But he came forth, atlesi, from along day of labor at bin 
writing-desk, after liia faculties hnd been kept on the atretch, — feel- 
ing, passion, thought, fancy, excitable nerves, aniaidal brain, all 
worked, perhaps welt-nigh exhauatsd,— compelled, since be came at 

»kI1, to disappoint by silence, or to seek the support of tempting 
stimulants In his new career of exertion. And we may gnesa what 
must have been the effect on his mind of the consciouanesa, while 
seated among the revelera of a princely saloon, that next mominif 
must be, not given to the mere toil of the pen, but divided between 
■oenesia the back- shops of three or four eager, irritated booksell- 
ers, and weary prowliuRB through the dens of city nsurera for tbo 
means of discounting this Irmg bill, Etavingott that attorney's threat; 
not less commonly — even more urgently — of liquidating a debt of 
llonorto the grandee, or soma of the smiling satellites of his pomp. 
I " There ia recorded (in hia diary) in mora than usual detail, one 
' winter visit at the seat of a nobleman of almost unequaled wealth 
(Marquis of Hertford ?\ evidently particularly fond of Hook, aud 
■Iwoys mentioned in terms of real gratitude, — even affection. Bera 
was a large company, includinij some of the very highest UKoes in 
England; the party seem to have remained together for more than n 
fortnight, or. If one went, the place was filled immediate]; by 
iiiiothar not less distinguished by the advantngea of birth and for- 
• tone ; Hook's is the only untitled name, except a led captain 
. ftnd ahaplaia or twe, and aomo miaass of mosiaal celebrity, what 
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B atmggle he has to niniiitiLiii I Erery HiarsLlHy he muit moet tUa 
printer of lbs John Bull to firmngs tlie paper for tiaiurdt,y'B 

ErcBsioc While the rest are dhootlng or bunting, Its clean bta 
eud BB well as ha can, and steala a few hours to writs his artidea. 
When they go to bed on Widdueadiiy nigbt, hs arauggles hiinaelf 
iato a post-cbAiBe, and is carried fifty tnilea outoms the coanlry, to 
soma appointed Blue Boar, oc Croukt-d Billet. Thursday morning < 
is spent in ovGihii.uling oorrenpondecoe, — in all the details of tha 
ediLorsbip. He, with hard drivina, gets back to the neighborhood 
of the castie when the dressing-bell ia ringing. Mr. Book's servant 
has intimated thnt his master is slightly indisposed; he enters tba 

Cas if from a short walk in the wood ; iu half an hour, behold 
auawering placidly the inquiries of the ladies, — his headacha 
fortunately gone at lust. — quite ready for the turtle and Qhampagne.- 
puna rattle liksa bail-shower, — 'that Ae.nx Theodore' Lad ner _ 
been mora brilliant. At a decorous hour the great lord and his 
graTer guests retire; it ia Bupposed that tba evening is over.^tljat 
the house is shut up. Bat Hook ia qii:irtered in a long bach- 
elor's ^Uery, with half-a-dozen hacbilora cf far different cali- 
ber. Ono of them, a dashing young enrl, proposes what the 
diary colls 'something comfortuble' in bis dressing-room. Hook, 
after his sleepless night and busy day, hesitates, — but is ]ier- 
Bu^dM. The broiled bonca are attended by more ch,impngne, 
Bomnji punch, hot brandy and. water, finally; for there me plenty 
of butlers and grooms of the chamber ready to minister to ^e de- 
lights of the distant gallery, ever productive of fees to man snd. 
maid. The end is, that they play deep, and that Theodore loses 
a great deal mors money tbna what he had brought with him from, 
town, or knows bow to come at if hs were there. But he riseti" 
neib morning with a swimmiDg, bewildered head, and, as tha. 
fumes disperse, perceiyeB that he must write instantly for money. 
No difficulty is to be made; the fashionahletailoT (aliaH, merciless, 
Jew) to whom he discloses the case, mast on on;; ierma remit a 
hundred pounds by return of post. It is accomplished, —the debt 
is disoliaiged. Thursday comes roundagain, andagain he escapes to 
moet the printer. This time the printer brings a payment of salary 
withbira, and Hook driven bank lo the cnstle in great glee. Exactly 
the aamescene occurs a night or two attarward. The salary all goes, 
"Whtn the time comes for him at last to leave bis splendid friend, 
he finds that he has lost a fortnight as reapeuU a book that must be 
finished within a month or six weeks; and that what with traveling 
eipenjiea hither and thither (he has to defray the printer's, too), and. 
losses at play to silken coxcombs, — who considered htm an admira- 
ble jack-pudding, and also aa an invaluable pigeon, since he drains 
his glass as well aa fills it,~he has thrown away more monpy tbnn 
he could have earned by the labor of three months in his own rocm 
at FoUuun, But Uienthe ramble of the green chariot is seen veil- 
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stocked with pheasants and hares, as it pauses in passing through 
town at Groclobrd's, the Carlton, or the Athenseum ; and as often as 
the Morning Post alluded to the nobler peer's Christmas court, Mr. 
Theodore Hook's name closed the paragraph of 'fashionable in- 
telligence. * '* 

Bat at last the end of all came, and the poor jester and bon-viant 
strutted off the stage. ^ To the last, even when positively ill, he 
could not refuse an invitation to dine with titled people. To the 
last, — padded-up old man, — he tried to be effervescent and gay. He 
died in August, 1841, and the play was ended. Some may call such 
a life as this a tragedy, and a painful one it seems. To look at it 
now, there appears little genuine mirth in it; the laughter was all 
hollow. As for the noble and titled friends for whom Hook had 
made so much merriment during his unhappy life, they let him die 
overburdened with debt, and go to his grave unwept and unattended. 
They did nothing for his children, —it is true they were such as 
the respectable world usually disown; and they did not, so far as 
we know, pla-^e a stone over the grave in which their jester was laid 
to sleep. Notwithstanding Theodore Hook's naturally brilli;int 
powers, — his sagacity, his humor, his genius, — ^we fear that the ver- 
dict of his survivors and of posterity will be, that here was the life 
of a greatly gifted man worse than wasted. 
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THE life of Andrew Combo was quiet and nnoBt^ntatioas. It 
Taa cliiefl.^ oconpiei by tbo InveEiigatioiia and labors iacident 1 
to tlie caliini:; which he had tihoaen, — thatof medicine; — a | 
profesBion which, when followed HUcceHafullj', leavea comparatively 
littla ieisuro for the indulgence of literary tnatea. Yet we do not e*- 
nggento when wb say, that there are few writers who have effacled ' 
greater p tactical good, and done moie to beneficially affect tha 
moral and phyaicol well-being of mimbind, than tlie anbject of I 
thi a memoir. Heu-aaoneot' the first writers who directed publio ) 
attentioQ to the subject of physiology, in connection witli health and | 
odncation. There bad, indeed, been no want of writers 
physiology previons to tbis time; but they addressed tbemselTsa 1 
mainly to the prafeaaionat mind; and their boota were, for the most ■ 
part, fo full of teclinioal phrases, that, so tar as the publio was con- 
cerned, they might as well have been written in an unknown 
tongue. Aa Dr. Combe grew np towarda mnnhood, and acq^nired ' 
habita of independent observation, he perceiccd thnt the majority 
of men and women were, for the moat part, living in habitual vio- 
lation of the laws of health, and thus bringing upon them debility, i 
disease, piematuro decay, and death ; not to apeak of generations ] 
unborn, on whom the penalty of neglect or violation of the phyai- J 
ological laws inevitably descends. He conceived the idea of in- 1 
struuting the people iu those laws, in a simple and intelligibls j 
manner, and in language divesfcd of teohCLicai terms. And thera ] 
are words enough in the English tongue in which to utter oommon | 
sense to common people npon such subjects an air. exercise, diet, 1 
aleatilineas, and ao on, as affecting the benltby livcH of human 
beingEi, without drawing so laigely as bad bean customary apon ' 
Oreek and Latin terminology for the purpose. i 

ns I 
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Dr. Combe's first book, on " The Principles of PbjBioloEy applied 
to tbe FreserTBtion of Healtb, aoA to the Improvement of FhjBloal 
and Mental Education," vna vritten in this ralioual and common- 
Eenee atjle. In thoit'work Dr. Combe oppenled to the ordinary, 
average nnderstan dines of men. He explained the laws which 
regnlate the physical lifo, — the conditions uecessarj for tbe healthj 
action of the various functions of the sjst^ m ; and directed p!U> 
^oalar attention to those habits and practicas which were inTiola- 
tion of the natural lows, pointing out the necessity for amendment 
ia various ways, in a cogent, perxtmsive, and perspicuous manner. 
Waremember very well tbe appearaiice of the book in question. 
It excited comparatively small attention at fire t, — the subject was 
nnnsual, and up to that time deemed so uuuttcactive. People were 
efrcid then, as tbey often are now, to look into their own physical 
Bystem, and loam something of its working. There is alarm to 
man^ minds, in tbe thought of the heart beating, and the lungs 
blowing, and the arteriea conttacttng upon their red blood. The 
aonsideration of suob subjects used formerly to be regarded aa 
■trictlv profeanonal: and people were for the most part satisfied to 
leave bealtb, and all that concerned it, to tbe exoluaive charge of 
"tbe doctors." And, truth, to saj, medical men were disposed to 
regard the publication of Dr. Combe's "Physiology" as somewhat 
"inte dig. ; for it looked like a revealing of the secrets of the pro- 
fession before the eyes of the ganaial public. But all such feeling 
baa long since disappeared, and medical men now find that they 
bave in the readers of good works on popular physiology morj in- 
telligent patients to deal with, — more able to co-op erate,,witb them 
in their attempts to subdue disease and restore tbe bodily functions 
to health, — than when they have mere blimk ignorance and blind 
prejudica to encounter. Where there is not sound information, 
there will always be found prejudice enough, — the most iliScult of 
ill things to contend against. It is not improbable, also, that lo 
the growing popular knowledge of physiological conditions we are, 
in a gri'nt me^isure, to attribute the improvement in the medical 
ptofeasifin which has taken place of lale years. For medical men 
are the better for knowing that, in order to make good their iufiuence 
and to advance as a profession, they must keep well ahead of the 
tntelligeooe of their employers. Everybody knows that questions 
of health, — as afri?bting the sanitary condition of towru!, — are among 
Uie leading questions of this day; end we cannot help attributing 
much of the active concern which now eiiets among legislator 
philantbropists, and all public-spirited men, for the improvement 
of the physical condition of the people, to the impulse given to the 
subject by the pnblieation of Dr. Combe's admixnble booka. 

Dr. Combo was hiniKcir a serions sutferer through neglect of the 
laws of physical health; and it was probably this circumstanos 
which early directed his attention to the Gubjsct, and induced him 
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to give it the prominency wbich. bs did in ueariy all hla pnbliahe^' 
■wtirka. He waa the fifteenth child of respectable paractB, living in 
Eilinbtirgli: his father wns a brewer nt LiviogHtoa's Yorda, a saburb 
of the Old Town, Bitnated neatly under the Bouthwest angle "■ 
Ei'.inbnrijhCastlBTOoi. SeTentoen ohiliiren in all were bora to t 
Crmbes in til at place; but the neighborhood abounded with offen- 
sive pools and ditchea, the noxious influence of which (in conjnnctiott 
vrich defective ventilation in small or over-crowded sleeping apiirt- 
nients) mast have been a potent cauae of the disease and early moT' 
tnlity which prevailed in the family. Very few of the Heventaen 
children grew np to adult years; and although the paienta, who 
^■ra of robust conftitntion, lived loan old age, those of the tMU 
dren who Bnrvived grew up with feeble constitations, and, in) 
Andrew's cane, containing within them the seeds of serious diaeas^, 
T^or was the mental discipline of the children of a much healthief 
bind. As an illustration, Geoi^e Comba, in the life of his brothei; 
r<?cently published, givea the following picture of the Sabbath, ts 
spf.nt in a Scotch family; 

"Tha gate of the brewery was loelted. and all eicept the most 
necessary work waa suspended. The children rose at eight, break- 
fnstod at nine, and were toJien to the Webt Chnrch ut cloven. Tha 
fnrenoon Bervina lasted till one. There waa a lunch between ona 
and two. The nfteraoon's service lasted fram two till four. They 
tlien dined; and after dinner, portions of the Psalms nndof thoj 
Shorter 0.1 teoh ism with the 'Proofs' were prescribed to beleajned by 
i:eai-t After these hod been reprated, tea waa served. Next thsJ 
children sat round a table and read the Bible aloud, each it verse in 
lum, till a chapter for every reader had been completed. After this, 
Germpns or other pions works were read till nine o'clock, ivhea 
Eupper was served, after which nil retired to rest; Jsided and e» 
hausted in brain iind body as the ehildrenwereby the performane* 
of heavy tasks at school during six days of the week, these Sunday* 
\rero no days of rest to them." 

From a private school, Andrew Comba proceeded to the high^ 
Fchool, and then he was placed apprentice to an Edinburgh suiip 
geon. He waa singularly obstinate in oonneotion witi his entrj""^ 
tipon Ills profession. Although he had chosen to be "a doctor, 
when finally asked " what he would be," his answer in the vemacil 
tar Scotch was, ■' I'll no be naething." He would give no furthcf 



begin his profeHaional career. His Cither and brother George, 
wnrds his biographer, with a younger brother, James, p^ormsi 
this remarkable duty. George thus describes tliQ scene. ' 

A consultation waa now held an to what waa to be done; kai 
Again it waa rpsolved thnt Andrew ahould not lie allowed to WM 
quer, neeing that ho ttill assigned no ri^aEon 'or his reaistanM 
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He was, thereforB, lifted from the ground ; he refused to eland; lint 
'his Cither supported oae shoulder, George carried the other, and 
liis yoonger brother, James, pnahed him on behind; and in tliis 
fashion he was carried from the house, tlirongh the brewery, and ser- 
Prul buDdrad yards klong tha high rood, before he placed a foot on 
the groimd. His alder brother Juhn, obaarvinH what was passing, 
nniiously inquired, "What's tlie mattpt?" James replied, "We 
e taking Ajvdrew to the doctor." "To the dootorl what's the 
,Ei[itter withhim, — is he ill, James?" " O, not at all, — we ate taking 
D inabe him a doctor'" At last, Andrew's Eenss of sbamepre- 
Tailed,and ha walked qnietly. His Mhar and Geot^e accompa- 
'jliod him to Mr. Johnson's house ; Andrew was introdaced and 
.Zoceived, and his father left him. Qeorge inquired what hadpassed 
Mr. Johnson's presence. "Nothing pBrticnlar," replied hia 

her; "only my conscience emote uie when Mr. JohnsDO 'hoped 

jthat Andrew had came qnitewillin^rlyl' I replied, thatlhad f-iven 
a solemn promise that, if he did not like the profession after a 
'bial, he should be at liberty to leaTC it." "Quite right,' said Mr. 
Johnson; and Andrew was coudnetcd to the Ifiboratory. Andrew 
amumed to Mr. Johnson's tha next morning without beinEi asked 
.to do eo; and to the day of his death he was fond of his profession. 
In 'a touching letter to George, written nearly thirty years after 
Jtbe above event, be thanked bira cordially for having been inatrn- 
entiil ia sending him to a liberal profession; and be confesses that 
[lie really "wished and meant to be a doctor." notwithstanding bis 
'^.bsnril way of showing his willingness. Always ready, as both he 
ud hia brother were, to account for everything phrenologioally, ha 
.'gittribnted the resistance on the occasion to wit and HecTetiYeaesi. 
I recollei;t well," be sajain the letter referred to, "that my Ijabit- 
tinl phrase was, '111 DO bo naething.' This yraa nuiversally con- 
.Mrued to mean, TU be uaotbin^.' Thetrue meaning I had in Tiew 
was what the words bore. 'I will besomei/iinj/' oad the clewtotbe 
TJddls was, that my wit was tickled at school by the rule that ■ two 
legatives makeau afflrmative,' and I was di-verted with the mysti- 
"lotttion their nne and Wferalfrtrfft produoed in thisinstanoe. Inno 
iQe iostanoe did mortal man or woniaa hear me eay seriously (i^ 
Mr) Til beunething.' All this is asolenr to me as of yesterdays 
ocurrence, and the double entendre was a source of internal chuck- 
ing to me. You may say, Why, then, so unwilling to go to Mr. 
Fohneon's? That is a natural question, and touches npon another 
feature altogether. I was a dour [stubborn] boy, when not taken in 
the light way, and for a time nothing would then move me. Once 
committed, I resolved not to yield, and hence the iBUghable eitrav- 
Dganza which ensued." 

- At the age of fifteen, Andrew Combo went to live with his elder 

ither George, who, in 1S13, began prcictioing as writer to the 

Thia W.IK nn aflrantngB to Andrew, in^point of henitb, and 
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B to him ia attendiiig his place of bn^iaens, an 
Blsotlie medical lectures m tlio UiUTeraitj. labia letters to h 
brother, written in aft;-r life, Andrew often referred icitli rograti 
the negleot of yentiUtion, ablution, and batliing, in hia fathei 
femily; to wMcli be attributed the premutare deaths of tba „ 
number, imd impnired oonsti tut iocs of tbe few -who snTTji 

"Our parents," hs said in one letter, ■'erred from sbeei ignoTMlc 
but what are we to think of the mechanical and trades man-Iik 
vitwB of a medical man who could see nil the causes of disease ei 
isting, and producing these results year after year, without its CTfl 
□ccarring to bim that it wus part of bis eoleiiin duty to warn hi 
employers, and try to remedy the evil? All parties were Bniion 
to oars the disease, but no one sought to reiooveits cause; and yt 
BO entirely were the causes within the control of reason and knov] 
edge, that my conviction has luug been complete, that, ii we luu 
been properly treated from infuucy, we should, even with the OOE 
stitutions wa posaessed at birth, have survived in health and notlT 
usefolneaa to a good old age, unluss cut off by some ncute disease.* 
But nearly all medical men were alike empirioal in those da,y% 
They merely attacked the symploms which presented tbemselTeg 
and when these were overcome, their taakwasHucampIlshed 
medical men are now so careful in directing their measurei 
the prevention as well as the cure of disease, we have to thank Dk 
Combe, Edwin Chad wick, and other popular writers and laborei 
ia the cause of public health. 

At the early age of nineteen, Andrew Com.be passed at Surgeoas' 
Hall. Es used afterwardsto say, thatit would have better fi^r bin) 
had he been then only commencing his studies^ Shortly after, Di^ 
Spurzheim, the phrenologist, visited Edinbnrgh, and attracted mair 
ardent admire ifl, of wbomGeoi^e Combe, than a youag man, short 
ly beaame one. Andrew, like most of the medical men of the doj 
was at first disposed to laugh at the new science; but before mtuij 
years had passed, he too became an ardent disciple of Dr. Spun 
beiiu. He afterwards attributed much of the improvement of hi 
mind and character to his study of this science, and I'D the practica 
application of its principles to hts own cose. In ISIT he wenttopBTUf 
where he studied under Dupuytren, Alibert, Esquirol, Bicherand) 
and other celebrated men. He also cultivated the friendship of Dr.; 
Spurzheim, and pursued his uhaervationsand studies in phrenology. 
From Paris be proi;eeded with afriend on a walking tour throug) 
Hwit/erland and the north of Italy. Disregarding the laws of bealtlu 
lie injured hia delicate coBRtitution by eiposaro, irregulnr diet, anj 
over-fatigue; and on bin return to Edinburgh, eborlly after, he vaj 
seized with a serious illness, the beginning of long-continued lunj 
disease. Ho removed for a season to the south of England, anc 
then proceeded to Italy, wintcrins at Leghorn. There his cougl 
left h\ni, and be ragajnod hia health and strengtli eo lai- as to betn. 
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«bled to pntctlca for a time b9 sphvsiciaa among tlie English in tbitt 
and Pisa. Returning to Edinbnrgh in 1S23, he legularlf Bet- 
lown in that city as a medical practitioner. 
In this profession he 'was very saccassful. His qniet manner, 
tnavity, and kindness, good sense, attention, professional abilities, 
md eentlemanly demeanor, Bccnred him many friends; and he won 
jhem to his heart by hiu truthful candor, and by the munnar in 
irhich be sought to obtain their intelligent co-operation ia ths ri;- 
'ttediulmeasures which he thought proper to employ. He deemed 

Kaa much a, part of hia duty to instruct his patienta aa to the con- 
tiona which regulate tlie healthy action of the bodily organs, fts to 
^minister drugs to them for the purpose of curing tbeir immediate 
■tilmentB. But ite found great obstuclea in Lia way. in couaequence 
<rf the previous ignorance of most people — even those considered 
Veil educated — as to the eimplest lawa which regnluts the animal 
oconomy. Hence bsTery early felt the necessity of iiiiprovini; this 
, department of elementary instrncticn: and with that view he set 
i^hout composing hia works on popular physiology. His first appear- 
ance as an author was in the pages of the Phrenologicul Journal, — ■ 
:An excellent periodical now defunct. To the subjei^t of phrenology 
^e devoted coDsiderablo attention, and soon became known b,b one 
of its ablest defenders. Some of his friends told him that he would 
Iinjure his profeasinnal standing and connection by tba promineney 
4DI his advocacy of the new views; but he persevered, nevertbelesB, 
'''firmly trusting in the sustaining power of truth;" and he after- ' 
wards found that, instead of beini^ professionally injured, he was 
■greatly benefited by the labor wliisb ha bestowed upon the study 
'^d exposition of the science. To phrenology he attributed, in ft 
'gteat measure, the direction of bis attention to the subject of hygi- 
'taxia principles ; and after bia mind had been fairly opened to the 

' rtence of thoi^e principjes, he not only reduced them to praotioo 

s own personal habits, but labored to disseminate a knowledge 

<of them among the public generally. 

In the midbt of the arduous duties of hia 'profession, Br. Combe 
was mors than once under the necessity of leaving home and going 
abroad for the benc&t of his health. Disease had fixed upon hia 
lungs, and be felt that hia life could only be preserved byremoving 
to a milder »ir. He traveled ta Paris, to Orlenns. to Nentea, to 
Lj-ons, to Naples, to Borne, retaming rather improved, but with 
bis lungs fall of tnbercles. For many years hia life hung as by a 
thread, and it was by hia careful observance of the laws of health 
that he was enabled to survive. In his work on " The Ptinoiples 
of Physiology," speaking of the advantages eiperienood in his own 
person of paying implicit obedience to the physiologicfll laws, he 
says: " Had he not been fully aware of the gravity of his own situa- 
tion, and from previous knowledge of the admirable adaptation of 
tha physiological lawa to carry on the machinery of iiia, diJiLijciuA>A 
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place implicit Toliancd on the enpQrior advantages of fnlSUin 
them, aa tLe direct dictates of Divine WiBdom, he would never hi^^ 
hoen able to peraovere in the conrae chaikod out for him, with t_ 
ready and long-end aring regulftrity and cheerfalnesB which hai 
nontributad so muoh to their Euccessfui fttlfiUment aa.l teaulla. *ni ^^ 
therot'ore, he feels himself entitled to call upon tho^e who, Impatiea 
at the slownesa of their piogreaii, are apt aflel a time to disrego) 
all restrictions, to take a Bounder viowof their trne position, tonUi] 
themselras acqnaintud with the real dictates of the orgaoio InV 
and having done eo, to fiuld them full, implicit, and perseveriti 
obedience, in the certain assurance that tliey will reap theii tewai 
in renewedhealth.if recOTerj be still posaible; nnd if not, thatth 
will tlioceby obtain more peace of mind and bodily eaae than 1 
any other means which they can nae." 

f)r. Combe's first published book was on " Phrenology applied 
the Ttcattnentof Inajnity." It was given to the world in 1B31, u 
proved very Raccessf ul, being soon out of print. His seoond boti 
was on "The Priuciploa of Physiology," some chuptets of whii 
■were first published in the Phrenolofjical Journal. This boot w 
published in 1S34. Among the booksBllera it was regarded wii 
aversion. It wits one of the encoeasful books which bookselUi 
Hometimea leject. The first edition, of 750 copiua, and a bocoi 
edition, of l.OOO copies, both printed at the author's expense, we 
Boltl utf ; when Br. Combe olfered to dispose of the copyright 
John Uurrnj, without naming terms. Mr. Murray, and all t . 
athei London publishers who were applied to, declined to bat 
anything to do with the purchase of the copyright; andtheanthc 
Tdnt on publishing the book at his own expense. We need aaarod 
Buy tliat the book hod.a great run: about 30,01)0 copies were sold ) 
England, baaidea numeroua editions in the Unitud StateB. 

Althoui^hDr. Combe wua enabled at intervals toraanmehi ^ . 
tioB in Edinbargii, he found it necessary to leave it from time t 
time for the ben<!lit3 of a Continental reBidonae: nntil, in 1836^ Ii 
was induced to accept the appointment of physician to tlia Ein? I 
the Belgiftua, believing that a regidonca at BrosBela might possib^ 
Buit hia conatitution. But his health again gave waj; on reachii^^ 
Drnasela, and ha waa ehorlly under the necessity of giving up tl 
appointmen t,— preaerviui;, however, the honorary ofBce of oonauH 
ing pbvGician to the Belgian Court. Bttring the leisure which tt 
ceasatiou from profesaionol pursnits afforded him, he prepared h 
neit work, on '" The Physiology of Digestion," another highly eo 
ccssful book. And in IHIO appeared hia la^^t work, on "TE 
Physiological and Moral UiiiiaBementof Infanoy." All these boo] 
have Imd a large olrcnlatiou in England and in Amerii's, besidt 
having been translated and circulated largely in Contiaeatol coui 

£i 1811 Dr. Combe was again attached with hffimoptysii, ord 
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cliBTga of blood from tlie lauga, ajid fell into a etate of gradaal and 
nteady dsBline. As hahimseltatiid, " I believe I am goingslowl; ond 

Scailj doim hilt." He oon tinned, howeyer, to live for seyeral years. 
a 1S42 and 1813< be paid two Tisits to Madeira, and spent Boma 
time in Italy ;ati din tue two follomng years be was enabled to travel 
nbont, a pallid invalid, taking a deepinterest meanwhile in alt une- 
fnl pnblio aii'l aocial movements. His judgment seemed to grow 
HtroQgar, and tisiuBigtit into men and IMuga clearer, ea his bodily 
powers decayed. On all topics connected witli eduoatioo, as Ma 
correspondenoa ebowi, be look aa especially lively interest In 
ISiThamadaaToyBgeto NewYork, cbieflytbr tbe pnrpose of visi- 
tinu bis brother WUliam, who had long been settled in the States; 
bat tbe beat of the climate proved too tryini:; for his enfeebled oon- 
Btitntion, and ba almost iffimediatetj took ship agnin for England. 
Tlia last literary labor in wbicb he occupied himself W]is thorough- 
ly oh aractbristic of the man. Wliilein the States, he had ben sick- 
ened by the acaonnta of tho ravages which the ahip-fever had made 
among thepoor Insh of emigrants, andbedeteriuined to bringthe 
wholu.subject before tba publio in an article in tbe Times. Writing 
to a corn merahaat in Liverpool, on bis return home^ for informalioa 
na to the regubitionB of eiui<;rADt ships, he ssid : "I have not yet 
regained eithtr my ordinary health oipower of thinking, and, con- 
Boquenily, find writing nitherheavy work; but my spirit ia moved 
by tbe bomble details from Qnebeoand !Hew York, aad/eannulr&^ 
aUlioxddo'iigsotneOiingmtl^eTnaHer." The letter in which this pass- 
age occurred was tbe last tliat Dr. Combe vrota. His article had 
meanwhile beenhasUly pre|.ikired, and it appeared in tbe Times of 
tbe ITth of September, ])i-IT, occupying nearly three columns of that 
paper. Ha jcos iotermpted, even while ha waa writing it, by a, 
Bevera atfciukof the diarrhea, from wliich he died, after a few days' 
illntesB. on tha 9tb of August, 1847. His Ujing boura were peaceful, 

• and tbe )n.it wot.Ib be ntteied, wbea ha could scarcely articulate, 
were, '•'Ba.pYij, happy 1" 

Such is a brief outline of the life of en eminently use fu) man, who, 
irittioat the aid of any brilliant qualities, aud merely by the exer- 
^e of industry, good seose, and well-oaltivated moral feelings, was 

J-enahledto effect alargoamotint of pnodduringbialifetimo.andbene- 

t Aoiatly to induence tbe condition of mankind, it mcy ba for generft* 

■^na to come. 
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THE nama of Eobart Nicoll will Bin-ays tulie liigh rank a 
the poetB of Scotland. He una one of tha muny illastriai 
Scotchmen who bave tiseu up to adara the lot of toil, and j 
fleet honor on the cinss from wbicli tbe; have ipi'nng.— tha labor 
oils and hard-working peasantry of their land. Nicoll. like Bni^ 
was a man of whom those who live in the poor men's lints may w . 
be proud. They doelara, from day to day, that intellect is of I 
class, bntthat even in abodaa of tha deenest poverty there are wari^ 
hearts and noble minds, wanting bub the opportunity and the d 
cnmstancea to enable them to take their place as honoiable m 
zealous laborers in the work of homan improvenient and Christli 
proffrcES. 

TLa life of Eobert Nieoll whs not one of mnch variety of inoidoi 
It tras, alaa] brought to an early close; for he died almost si 
had reached manhood. Bnt in his short allotted epan, it Ie 
too much to Bay, that he lived more than most men htcve done w 
reach tbeirthrea-BcorC'yenra-and-ten. He was born_of hard-w 
God-fearing parents, in the year 1S14, at tba little village of T 
beiton, aitoated near the foot of the Grampian EtllB, in Ferthshil 
At an 'early period of hiH life, bia lather had tented the small t 
of Ocdie-braes; but having been nnsuccessftil in his fatming, 
falling behind with hia rent, his home was broken up by tha ij 
the farm-stock was sold off by public roup ; utd the poor m 
reduced to the rank of a common day-laborer. 

Robert was the second of a family of seven children, s 
one daughter, the "sifter Mni^uret" of whem the poet afti 
spoke and wrote bo affectionately. Out of the bare weekly ir " 
H day-laborar, there was not. qb might bs inferred, r ~ ' 
for schooling. But the mother was an intelligent, e 
and aaaiduously devoted herself to the culture of ber obildie 
Rhe taught theia to read, and gave them doily lessons in the Aaasl 
biy's Cateohism; ao that before being sent to Bchool, whiob they ■ 
were in due oourse, this f:;ood and prudent mother had laid th 
foundation in liiem of a sonnd moral and religious oducatiai 
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V "My motker,'' »iye Nioall, in one of bis letters, "in her early 

W years, wus an aident book-womna. Wbaa aha bocame poor, iier 

tima was too preciouB to admit of iti being spoilt ia reading, aod I 

eauerally lead toherwliila ahe was working; for she took cats that 

tha children fibonld not want education." 

Kabert'a BUbSB^aent instruction at school included the coniinon 
broncLes of reading, writing, and ancounts; the remainder of his 
education was his own \votk. He became a yoraoious reader, lay- 
iag h.ilf the parish under coDtribntion for books. A circulating li- 
brary was got np in the neighboring village of Aaohtergaven ; which 
(he lad managed to connect himself witk, and his mind became 
stored apace. 

Hobert, like tho rest of the children, when he becitme big enongh 
and old euougli, was sent out to field-work, to contribute by tha 
aid of Ilia slender gains towards the common Htnre. At seven he waa 
Bent to tha herding of cattle, on occupation, by the way, in which. 

I many diatinguiahed Scotchmen— Bums, James Ferguson, Mnngo 
fark. Dr. Murray (.the Orientaliat), and Jnmes Hogg— spent their 
wirly years. In winter Nicotl attended the school withliia "fue." 
'Wliea occupied in herding, the buy had always a book for his 
companion ; and be lead going to his work and letumicg from 
It, While engaged in this hnmble vocation hs read most of the 
Waverley novels. At a future period of his life, he says, "I oanyet 
look back with no common fealingH on the wood in which, while hard- 
-tag, I read Kenilworth." Probably thoparusalof that beautiful fic- 
tion never gave a purer pleasure, even in the stately halls of rank and 
toshion, than it gave the poor herd-boy in the wood at Tulliebelton. 
~ When twtlve years of agi!, Robert was token from the herding, and 
»antto workinthe garden of a neighboring propriet^ir. Shortly 
After, when about thirteen, he bej^an to scribble his thoughts, and 
to siring thymes together. About this time also, as one of hia inti- 
^^lat« friends has told us, he passed through a strange phasis of ba- 
ng. He was in tho practice of relating to his companions Hie most 
Vonderfuland incredible stories as facts.^storiea that matched the 
ironderB of the Arabian Tales. — and evidencing the inoidinata es- 
wndency at that time of his imagination over the other faculties of 
d. The tolcsond novel literature, which, in.common with all 
<r kinds of books, hs devoured with avidity, probably tended to 
the development of this disease (for such it really seemed to be) in 
his yottng and eioitabla nature. Aa for the veraes which he then 
wrote, they were not at all such aa satisfied himself; for, despairing 
of ever being able to write the Eoglieli lane^i^B* correctly, he gath- 
ered all hia papers together and made a bonfire of Ihera, resolving 
to write nO more " postiy" for tho present. He became, however, 
the local correspondent of a provincial newspaper circulating in 
the district, furnishing it with weekly paragraphs and scraps of 
news, on the state of uie weather, crops, etc His return for this 
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Bemc« was en ocoiiBiooal oop; of the paper, and the canHeqaen 
attendant ou boiug tba ■'uorreapondonC" of tlie village. Bat a 
other person was aiterwardH found more to tha liking of the edit 
of the paper, and Robert, to his cha^'rin, loHt his prodUess post. 

NLaoU's next chiinge waa an impoitant one to him. He l^t 
natiye hamlet and nent itilo the world of active life. At tho age 
Eeventeen he waa bound apprentice to a grouer and wine-merohv 
in Partli. There he came in contact with business, and aotivit 
and opinion. The time was Btiriing with &gita,tiDn. The " ' 
movement had pasaedovei tlis face of the country like 
raiaing miUiona of minds to action. The eicitin;; eflucta of the nf 
tation on the iatcllecta and aymjmthiea of the youth of that day a 
BtiliremHmbered; and fav there were who did not feel mors or U 
inQuenced by them. The excitaljle mind of Niuiill waa one o£t] 
firat to beiiLflaenced;he burned to diatingulah himaelfaBa warri 
on the people's side; be bad longinga iniinite after popalur enlaig 
ment, enfianchisenient, and bappincaa. Hia thoughts shortly foac 
vent in verse, and ha becaiae a poft. He joini^d adebating-aooiet 
and made speeuhsB. Every spare moment ofbiHtimewas devott 
to self-improvement, — to the study of grammar, to the reading 
Worka on political economy, and to politics ia alllheir forma. ] 
the course of one summer, he several times read through with attd 
tion Smith's Wealth of Nations, not imprnbahly with an eye to hoc 
future employment on the newspaper press. Be alao read Miltol 
Looke, anJBentham, and devoured with avidity all other books th 
be could lay bonds on. The debating-society with which he vi 
connected proposed to start a periodical, and Niooll undertook 
write a tale for the firat number. The periodical did not appel 
and the tale was sent to Johnstone'a Edinburjjh Magazine, where 
waa published under the title of "Jeaaie Ogil<y,"to the no ama 
joy of the writer. It decided NiooU'a vocation,— it determined hii 
to be an author. He proclaimed his Badicalism. — bin resolution 
"standby his order,"that of "the many. His letters to hia re] 
tives, about this time, are lull of political allusions. He was woe 
ing very hard, too,— attending in bis mistress's shop, from sevt 
in the morning till nine at night, and afterwards sitting np : 
read and write ; rising early in the morning, aud going forth to tl 
North Inch by five o'clock, to write or to ranp until the hoot ^ 
shop-opening. At the same time he waa living on the poorest possib 
diel,^ — literally on bread and cheese, aud water, — that ha might d 
vote every possible farthing of his amull gains to the purpoges 
mental improvement. 

Few constitutions can stand such intense Inhor and privatic 
with impunity; and there is little doubt but Nicoil was even thi 
undermining bis beallh, and aowing the saoda of the malady whit 
in so short a time aftur was to brinj; him to bis grave. But he wl 
o distinguish Jiimself in thelield of letters, though but a poo 
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■hop'lad; and, more, tlinn all, lia was ambitionH to bo iodependent. 
VidliaTethe mi^aua of aiding Lis moUiar in hur humble exertion n 
.fcraliring; never losing eiglitof tha comfort nud welfare of that 
.■STBtandfaatast othia friends. At length, liowevor; his health be- 
Ouue seriously impaired, so much bo, tliat Iiih Perth apprentioeship 
'VBB Sibruptly brought to a close, and lie ^r^9 sent home by his mia- 
toesB to be nur^^ad by bis mother at Ordie Braea,~not, however, bo- 
fora ha had contributed another Eadieul story, entitled "The Zln- 
gdro," a poem on "UeRsy Bell and Maiy Gray," and an article on 
"Tha Lite and timeaofJohn Milton, ' to Johnatone'a Kdiubor^ii 
■Ibgazine. An oUl friend and achoolfeUdw, who aawhim in the 
aonrBBofhis visit to his mother's house, tbua speaks of liira at tha 
time: "Kobert's city life had not apoiltid him. His Bcqunintancj 
Irith man and bool^s had improved hia mind without ohilling hi-t 
Ilaart. At tbia time he was full of joy atid hope. A. brieht litarary 
lifeHlietDhed betore him. His converaation was gay aniT sp&rklini;, 
"Wid rushed forth lilie a stream that flows through flowery summer 
Valea." 

Bi8 health eoon became re-establiehed, and he then paid aTisit to 
'Edinburgh, during the period of the Grey FestiYal, -and there nn-'C 
his hind friend ilrs. Johnstone, William Tuit, Robert Chambers!, 
Bobert GilQUan, and others known in the liternry world, by all of 
Vhom ha was treated with kiadaeasaud hospitality. His search fir 
lltemry employment, hnwe'.'er, tvhioh was tUa main causa of his 
^dsit to Edinburgh, was in Tain, and he returned home disappointed, 
ttiough not hopeless. 

Ha ynta abonC twenty when he went to Dundee, there to start a 
Bmall circulating librnry. The project was Dot very suuBeasfiil; bnc 
while he kept it going, he worked harder than ever at literary iru- 
provenient. Ha now wrote liis Ljries and Poems, which, on their 
pnblicution, were eitiomely well received by the press. He aUo 
)froto for the liberal newspapers of the town, delivered lectures, 
made speeches, and exteoded his knowledge of men end society. 
%t a letter to a friend, written in February, 1836, hesnys; "No 
Von Jer I am busy. I am at this moment writing poetry; I have al- 
most half a volume of a novel writttn; I have to attend the tneeliogs 
'bfthn Einlooh Monument Oomnilttei attend my shop; write Bonia 
ialf-doi-en articles a week for the Adtertiaer; and, to crovrn all, I 
have fallen in love." At last, however, fiuding tlie library to be a 
losing concern, ho made it entirely over to the partner who had en- 
joined him, and quitted Dundee, with tha intention of seekutg out 
soma literary employment by whith ho might live. 

The Dundee speculation had involved nicoll, end through him 
his mother, in debt, though to only e small amount. This debt 
weighed heavily on his mind, and he thoa opened hiaheart in ahighly 
characteristio letter to his parent about it; " This money of M"s [a 
friend who hud lent him a few pounds to oooimenoe busiaeaa widiV 
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hangs like a luillBtone cbout nty neuk. U I hud it paiJ, I wouldi 
never borrow aguia from mortal man. Bnt do not miBtakome, 
mother; I itm not one of tlioBo men who faint and fnlter in tlis greal 
brittle of life. God has given ma too atroug n heart for thnt. ] 
look nnon earth as a place where every man is set to atruggle, sad 
to work, that be mnj' be ntadEi bumble and pare-hcarted, and fit for 
that better land for which earth ia a preparation,— to which earth iv 
the gate. Cowardly is that man who bows before the storm of life^ 
—who rnna not the need fnl race manfully, and with a cheerful heart. 
If men would but consider how little of renl evil there ia in all tha 
ills of which they are so mach afraid,— poverty inoindod, — ther* 
would be more virtue and happiness, and leeawocld and mammott. 
worship on earth than there is. I think, mother, that to mshasbeca 
given talent; and if Bo, that talent wnfi given to make it useful to 
man. To mnn it cannot be made a source of happitiess unless it h^ 
oultivated; and cnttivaled it cannot be unless, I think, little [hera 
sums words are obliterated]; and much and well of paTifyiDg and 
enlightening the Houl. This is my philosophy; and its motto is. 

Despair thy name 13 written on 
The roll of cominoa men. 

Half the nnhappineB^ of life springs from looking back to'g 
whieh are past, and forward with fear to the future. That ie nol 
way. I am determined never to bend to the storm that ia com 

and never to look back on it aftLT it has passed. Fear not for 

dear mother ; for IfBelmjsplf daily gmwing firmer, and more hope- 
ful insiiirit. 'I'he mora I think and reflect,— and thinking, instend 
of reading is now my occupation,— I fi^el that, whetlier I be growing 
lioher or not, I am growing a wiser man, whiph is far better. Pain, 
poverty, and all the other wild beaataof life which ao affright others, 
I am BO bold as to think I could look in the fane without shrinking, 
without losing respect for myself, fitith in man's high destinies, and 
trnst in God. There is b point which it costs much mental toil and 
Btmggling to gain, but which, vhen once gained, a man can looV 
down front, aa a, traveler from n lofty mountiun, on etarma raging 
below, while he is walking in eanshine. That I have yet gained 
this point in life, I will not say, but I feel mvself daily nearer it." 

About the end of the year 1836, Niooll succeedsii through the 
kind assjstiinca of Mr. Tait, of Edinburgh, in obtaining an appoint- 
ment as editor of an English nowspaper, the Leeds Times. This 
was the Mud ofoccupation for which he had longed; and he entered 
upon the ardnons laliora of his office with great spivit. During Lis 
- ir and a half of editorship bis mind seemed to be on fire; and o: 



^^ the occasion of a I'arlLameutary contest in the town in which tbs ^M 
^fe paper was published, he wrote in a style which to some seemed ^M 
^B bordering on frenzy. He neither gave nor took quarter. The man ^M 
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who went not ito br na he did in politioftl opinion -was regarded by 
bim M u) enemy, and denounced accotdlngly. Be dealt about his 
bloiTS with almont eaTase violence. This noTel and daring at^'le, 
howsTer, attracted attention to the paper, and its circulation rapidly 
iased, Bontetimes at the rate of tirn or three hundred a week, 
can scarcely believe that thu tender-hearted poot and the fierce 
political partisan were one and the same person, or that be who hod 
ao touohinglj written 



le earth doth crawl 






p his political opponents, in tha words of onotbei 



believe, reconcilable in the men- 
tal histories of ardent and iuipetuous men. Doubtlesa, had Nicoll 
lived, we should hays fouod hiasyfipfi.thiea becotniuH more enlarged, 
and embracing other clasRea besides those of only one form of polit- 
ical creed. One of bis friends once asked him wby, like Elliott, be 
did not write political poetry. His reply was he oould not : when 
writing poll tica, he could baas tcilii as he chose;ha felt n Tehement 
desire, o feeling amonntingnlmoBt to awish, for vengeance upon the 
oppressor; but when ha turned to poetry, a softening influence oame 
"ler him, and h» cooid be bitter no longer. 

His literary kbors while in Leeds were enormouH. He wbb not 
entisfied with writing from four to five columne weekly for the 
paper; bat be was engaged at the same time in writing a long poem, 
-> novel, and in'famiabing leading articles for a new Sheffield news- 
laper. In the midst of this tremendous labor, he found time to go 
lowit to Dundee t6 get married to the yonng woman with whom he 
had fallen in love. The comfort of his home was thus increased, 
^onah his labors oontinned as before. They soon told upon bis 
healm. The clear and ruddy oompleiion of tiie youth grew pallid; 
the erect, manly gait became stooping: the firm step bltered; the 
InstTons eye dimmed; and health gave place to debility: the worm 
of disease was already at hia heart and gnawing away his vitals, His 
igb, whioh bad never entirely left him since hia illness, brought 
by self-imposed privation and study while at Perth, again ap- 
peared in an aggravated form; bis breath grew short and thick; his 
eheeks became ahrunken; and the hectio flush which rarely deceives. 
Made its appearance. He appeared as if suddenly to grow old; 
his shoulders became contracted; ne appeared to wither up, and the 
sap of life to shrinb from his veins. Need we detail the melanoholy 
progresB of a disease which is, in this country, the annual fate of 
thouARnds? 
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IS cleeita tost 
iiB mother, nndshe waainformeii of it accord ingly. BliewaaTOT, 
poor, nnd little ablato afford bh eipeBaive jonmey to Yorkshira hj 
cfmoh; neverllielefia ahe contrived to pnjthe visit to ieraon. A"~ 
watiis, when a I'riend inquired Low aha Lad been able lo innui 
expenae, as poor Robert was in no eon Jition to assjat lier event 
estentof the coacL lara, her simple but noble reply was, "Inc 
Mr. . ■- ■- , IsLorafoc the siller." The trne worn ati, worthy mothai. 
}f so -worthy a son, earned aa a reaper the luean^i of honestly and in. 
(lependentlyfulflliing her hoy's dying wish, and the ardent deaira 
of her own loviDS heiirt. So soon as bLs set eyes on him on 
arrival at Leeds, she felt at onoe tbat his days were nuiabered. 

It almost seemed »s if, while the body of tlie poet decayed, bia 
mind grew more actiTs and excitahie, and that, aa the phypoa^ 
powrra, become more weakened, his aenae of sympathy became 
more keen. 'When lie engaged in conversatfon upon a aubjeot whiol) 
be loved, —npoit linman progress, the amelioration of the lot of thai 
poor, the emancipation of mind,— he seemed m oao inspired. 
Usually qniet and reserved, he would on such Oocasions wor6^ 
liimselfintoaetateof tbogreatest excitement. Hia breast heaved, 
liin whole frame was agitateil, niid while be spoke, liis btrgelnatrong' 
eyes beamed ivith unwonted fire. Eia wife feared such ontbnrsta, 
which were fallowed by sleeplesa nights and the aggravation of bis: 
complaint. 

Throngliont the whole progress of his diaeaae. dowD to the timtt' 
wlien he left I.eoda, Xlcoll did not fiili Co produce his aanal weeMy 
quota of literary labor. They little know, who have not ledraei 
ti'om eiperienro. what paina and anxieties, what sorrows and catea, 
lie hid under the columns of a daily or weekly newspaper. No 
galley-slaveat the oar tugs harder for life than the man who writes 
in newspapers fur the indispensable ot daily br^ad. Tbe preBsIri 
evernt his heels; crying, "Give, give I" and well or ill, gay orssdii 
the editor must Bupply the nsunl complement of "leading artiole,'' 
The last articles poor Niooll wrote for the paper were prepare^ 
whilst ha sat up in bed, propped about by pillowa. A friend bh- 
tered Justus he had flnishedtbem, and found him in a state of higl^, 
excitement; the veins on his forehead were turpid and hie eye». 
bloodshot; bis whole franie qnivered, and the pei.ipimtion atreamed 
from him. Ho had produced a pile of blotted and blurred m 
script, written ii» his usual energetic manner. It waa immadJately. 
after sent to press. These were the last leaders he wrote. They 
were shortly after followed by a short addrees to the readem ot 
the paper, in which he took a. short but affectionate farewell ot 
them, stating that he went "to try the effect of his native air, a 
_]ost chance for life." 

Almost at the moment of his departnre tVom Iioeds, anineidBat 
occurred which must have been exceedingly affecting (o NicoH, ■ 
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m ftwoa to thoae who witneasedit. Ebeneiei Elliott, the "Com-Law 
I Bhjmet,'' who entartoined oa enthuBJastio admiration fortliB yonng 

est, had gone over from SlielKeld to delirer a abort course of leo- 
[eB to the Leeds Literary iiistitation, and promised himself ths 
Jleaaure of a kindly ioterview with Bob.rt ^icoll. Oa inquiring * 
liDat him, after the delivery of his first lectare, he vaa distressed 
kto leitra the KiLd Btuts to whichhe it as reduced. "No words," says 
ft Elliott, in his letter to the writer of this memoir, "cui express ths 

e.in I ffilt when informed, on my retnm to my inn, that he waa dy- 
g, and that if I would see him I must reanh his dwelling before 
P.aigbt o'clock next morning, at which hoar he would dopnrt by rail- 
I vay for Edinburgh, in the hope that his native air might restore 
I him. I nas &ve minutes too late to aee him at his bouge, but I 
[• followed him to the atittion, where about a minute before the tinin 
I Btaited he was pointed out to me in one of the csriiages, seated, I 
I' tielieve, between his wife and his mother. I Btood on the step of 
f the oaniage and told him my name. He gasped — they all threa 
' W^t; but I heard not his Toiue." 

The invalid rea,olied Newbaven, near Leith, sick, eihaustcd, dla- 

treaaed, and dying. He wna reeeived under tha hospitable roof of 

I Mrs. Johnetono, his early friend, who tended him as if he had been 

I her own child, Other friends gathered around him, and cootrib* 

I nted to suiDotb hia dying ooaob. It was not the least of NicoH's 

r stresses, that towards his lattet end he was tortured by the hor- 

■ tore of destitution; notso much for himself as for thoRe who were 

I dependent on him for their divily bread. A generous gift of £50 waa 

fbrvarded by Sir Willium Molesworth, but Micoll did not lire to 

enjoy the bounty; in a fuvr days after, he breathed his last in tha 

oriisof hia wife. 

The remains of Robert Nicoll rest in a narrow spot in Newhaven 

■• eburchyard. No stone marks his rexCing^plnce; only a smaU green 

L inound that has bf en watered by the tear.s of the loved ho has left 

r iKhtnd him. On that spot the eye of God dwells ; and around 

Wtixe precincts of the poel'sfjrave, the memories of fnenda still hover 

I'Mth afonil and mcliincfaoly regret. 

KobertMicoll wna no ordinary man; Ebenezer Elliott has aaid of 

Bnrns at hin age had done nothing like him." His poetry ia 

t ISte very aonl of pathos, tenderness, and sublimity. We might al- 

I (noHt Htyle him the Scottish Keate; though he was much more real 

tud lifelike, and more definifb in his aims and purposes, than Eeata 

a. There is a truthful eBmostness in the poetry of Nicoll, which 

Fies home to the univeraal heart Especially does he give uttep- 

:eta that deep poetry which lives in the heart, and murmurs in 

ribelot of thepooi man. Ha knew and felt it aU, and found for it 

^ B voice in his exijnisita Ibriea, These hnve truth written on their 

very front;— as Nicoll Baid' truly to a friend, "I have written m^ 

heart in my poems; and rnde, undnisbed, and hasty as they are, it 

oui be read thpro." 
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"We are lowly," 

of the Chain," "1 dare n 

might be named, ore infeiinr to few tilings of their kind in thi 
• English lauf^nage, "The Ha' iiible " is perhaps not nnnorthy U 
lake rank with "The Cotter's Sulnrday Kiglit" of Robert Sums 
Itisas follows; 

THE DA" BIBLE. 

Cblet or the HouBSboM Qods 

wbicli hnllDw Scatla,ad'a lowlf cottage homes I 
While lookliig on thj- Hter.s, 

That spea2. thcugh muub. deep thoaeht apon me ooiaea,— 
TFIth Elad ret aolpnm dreimiH m; lieBrtlaBtlrreil, 
, Lite Chlldhood'a when It hears the carol o[ a bird I 



m It hears tl 
The Mountains old and boar,— 



The chalQleas winds,— 

Tbe Itod-eDameled noircr 

The wavliiB lorest,— tl 

Tbe Eagle aoatloK o'er tbi 

Are Teachers all ; out oh I 



I Streams so pore and tree, — 
1 et«nial Sea. — 



;d worslilptheel 

lartagllta God nt lore might give ; 

!and Hope ana Joy 

jy Almlgbty-wrltten pages live I— 

bo Slave who reads shall never croui;h again; 
or, laiud-ln^plred by thee, he bursui hia leebie t 



For I.ove and Hope 



ood I r'nto Thee 1 kneel, 

And thanlc 'lliee 1 1 bon unto my native Iand~ 
Tea, to tbe outspread Eortli— 

Hast stretched in love I'hj' Everlasting hand. 
And I'hou hast given Bartili and Sea and Air,— 
Yea, all that heart can ask of Good and I'ure and Fair 1 



And. Father, Thou hast spread 
Betore men's ej™" "■'- '■'—■' 
That all Thy Book I 



'barter o( the Free, 
I. and Trutti and Lltiartr. 



ThoateacheatAi 



at dolh not Scotland owe 7 
;o grow: 



OW thy broad ample page 

How many dim and itsPd eyes have pored? 
Bow many hearts o'er thpe 

Id silence deep and holy have adored! 
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And o*er thee soft younsr hands 

Have oft in truthful plighted Love been joined* 
And thou to wQdded hearts 

Hast been a bond,»an altar of the mind I~ 
Above all kingly power or kingly law 
May ^Scotland reverence aye thd Bible of the Ha' I] 
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FEWwomeaof her timo hBTBorpaled alivcHpr intorsBtthrough- 
oat tha literacy world than MargaretFuller, of Boston, kns I 
done. Tba tragia oironmstonces aonnccted with her death. I 
wbiob involTod lit tho eame time tha destruction o[ her btieband and I 
child, have served to deepen that interest; and therefore it iatlint I 
the memoirs of her life anil labor>i, edited hj Bmeraon and Ellery I 
Chauiing, have been hailed in England as among tha most welcome | 
booliS which have coma across tho Atlantia for tnuTiy a day. 

Mai^retFallerhadnQt donomiichas a writer; but she badsive^ 
great pramiflo of what slia oonld do. Her "Womnn in tha Nine- 1 
teenth Centnrr," and a oollectioa of papers on Litemtnra and &i^ f 
originally published in the American periodical called "The Dial," I 
wl&ths boob entitled "A Summer on the Lakes," inclade ber I 
prinaipal writings, and even theus sra of a comparatively fnig- | 
meatary character; it was chi^tly throngh hor remarkabla gifts J 
of conversctioD thai she was known nnil admired among her coa- I 
temporaries; it waa to this that her gre^it inQnenoe Binone them I 
was attributable ; and, like John St<?rling, Charles Pemberton, I 
and others of kindred gifts, the wonder to many who never eama i 
within tlie reach of her personal iuSneiice is how to aocciiint for the I 
literary reputatioa she bad achieved, npon n basement of writings I 
BO slander and so incomplete. It Wiis the individual indnenoe, ^a 1 
magaelio atliaction, which Ehe exercised over the minda nitiiin ' 
tBooh, which accounts for tha whole. 

From early years Margaret Fuller was retarded as a kind of pro- ^ 
aigy. Her father, Mr, Timothy Fuller, who was a lawyer and « | 
reprasentBtivBof MaBsachusettsinConijruss. from 1 BIT to 18-25, davo- 
ted great pains— fur too gr'-at pains — to the intellectual oultnre of 
tbe littta girl. H:i biiitu was unmerctfully taxed, to the Berloos ia< 
18B . 
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jury of her health. In after-life she compared herself to the poor 
changeling, trho tnrued from the door of her adopted home, aat 
down on a atone, and so pitied herself that she wept. The poor . 
-'-\ waa kept up lata at her tasks, end went to bed with BtimoliLted 
in and nervea, nnuibla to sleep. Bha waa haanted by Epoctral 
illuBiona, uightmtiTas, and horrid dreams; while b; dsT she suETered 
from beadaohea, wi'Slmeaa and norvons affections of ell kinds. In 
short, Margaret Fallur had no jiaUiral chUdkood. Her mind did nob 
grow, — it was forcstl. Thoughts did not come to her. — they weva 
Qiruiit into her. A uhild shunld etpand in the snn. Itnt this dear 
little Tiutim waa put under a gln-qs frame, and plied with all manner 
of artifioialhest She wns fed, not on "milklor bftbee," but on the 
BtTongGHt of meat 
Thus Ma^jarat Fuller leaped into preeoclous matority, ShewoB 

Setled and praised as a "prodigy." She lived among boofes.— read 
atin Bt Bixyeara old, and waa early familiar witli virgii, Horaoa, 
and Ovid. Thtfn she went on to Greek. At eight years of one de- 
Tonred Shakpspoare, Cervantes, and Moliere I Her w6rldwn8bookfi. 
A child without toya. without romps, without laaghter ; but witb 
abandant nightaara and siok-beadttches I The wnnderix. tlint thia 
monstKiasly unnatnral system of forced intellectual culture did not 
kill ouCrightt "I uomplikincd of my hend," she said afterwards; 
"for aaense of dullness and bnffocation, if not pain, was thi-ie con- 
itantly." 8ha bad neryous fevera, convulsions, and ao on; but abe 
lived through it all, and was pluni>ed into still deeper atudies. Aft<'t 
a course of boarding nchool, she returned borne at fifteen to devote 
herself to Arioslo, HeWetins, Sismondi, Brnwn'a Philosophy, Ve 
Stael, Epictetns. Baoine, Caatilian DMllnds, hofke, Byron, 8ii Wil* 
lism Temple, Koosseau, and abost of other leitmed writerel 

Conceive a prl of fifteen immersed in all this farrago of litera- 
ture and philoBopbv I She had an eys to politics, tco; and in ber 
Itttors to friends notices the accession of Duke Nicholas, and its ef- 
feoton theHoly Allinnce and the lihertiea of Bnropel Then ajia 

r3BS through ft oonrae of the Italian poets, accompanied by liprsick- 
eaclache. She lies in bed one eftemoon, from dinner till tea, 
"rending Bnmmobnn Koy'sbook, aod framing dialo^iaes aluad on 
every argument benenth tlieBun." ShehFid ber drenma of the af- 
'- tions. too,— indulging largely in aentiraentBlify end romnnco, as 
at young girla will do. She adored the moon, — foil in lovo with 
other girls, and dreamed often the other snLjeet uppermost in most 
growing girls' minds. 

This wonderfully cultivated child. «,« might be espeoled, ran some 
isk of being spoiled, Kho vat ber^plf brillinnt, and soueht eqmJ. 
jrilliiincy in others. She had no patience with roeciioority, and i*- 

Erded it with feelings akin to contempt. But this nnnmiable fecl- 
g Bha gradually unlearned, as greater eitperience an 1 iartior-heart- 
ednesB taught ber wisdom, — a kind of wisdom, by the way, which 
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ie not found In boolcs. The multitude re^^arded ha, at this time, u 
lather haugbt; and snpercilioiia. — foud of eay ing clever aud Baioaa- 
_ tio things at their expense, ^and also aa vec; inqaiBitive and anxious 
to "read charaatc^ra." But it is hard to reprssa or d-warf the lovliig 
natnceof a woman. She was always longing for Rftectioa, foraympa- 
thj. forconhdence, amoDghermorevaluedftienda. Shewishedtoba 
"comprehended," — ahe looked on herself aa a "fenimu inoompriae." 
OS the French term it. Even her snrcntun was akin to love. Bhe vna 
always making new oonfidanls, and drawing out their heart-seoreta, 
oa aha revealed her own. 

TLs family ramovod from Cambridgeport, where she was bom, to 
Cambridge, where they remained till 1^3, when they went to reaida 
at Groton. Margaret had by thi'j time written vorses which Crienda 
deemed worthy of publication, and several appeared. But her spirit 
and Eoul, which gave such living power to hec conversatiQn, usually 
evaporated in the attempt to commit her thon(;hts to writing. Of 
this she often complains. "After all," she siiys in one of her lettara, 
" this writing ia mighty dand. O fur my dear old Greeks, who talked 
evarything 1 Agnin ahe aaid ; " Conversation is my natural element. 
I need to bo called out, and never think alone withont imagining 
eome companion. Whether this be nature, or the Ibcoe of eireum- 
BtanoeH, I know not ; it is my bahit, and bespeaks a second rale 

Bat she was a splendid tal&er;— a New England Corinne,— an im- 
proviEatrice of nnrivoled powers. Her writings fiive no idea of her 
powers of speech, — of the brilliancy with which she would striie a 
-vein of happy thought, and bring it to the daylight. Her talk was 
decidedly muacnline, critical, commcn-Eense, full of ideas, yet withal, 
eracefiil aud sparkling. She is said to have had a kind of prophetio 
lUBight into oharacters, and drew oot, by a strong attractive power 
in herself, as by a mornl magnet, all their best gifts to the light. 
"She was," Bsys one friend, "like a moral Paganini : she plnyed 
always on a single etiLun;, drawing from each its pecnlior mnsio. — 
bringing wild beanty from the slender wire no leas than from the 
deep-sounding liarpatring." 

In 1S33 she woa bnsy with German literature, and read Goethe, 
Tieck, Ktimer, and Schiller. Q'ho thought andbeanty of these worlta 
filled her mind and fascinated her im4^ination. She also went 
throogh "Plato's Dialogues."' She began io have infinite longinjre for 
Bomething nnioowa and nn attain able, and gave vent to her feelingt 
in such thoughts as this: "1 shut Qaethn's 'Second Kesidencs la 
Kome,'wiUi sn earnest desire to live as he did,— always to hav» 
soma engrossing object of pursuit, I sympathize deeply with ft 
mindin tiiatHtntfl. While mine is being us«a up by ounces, I wish 

{oilfuls might be poured into it, I am dejected and nneusy when 
sea no teFiultd from my duly existence, but I um suSbcated and 
lost when I have not tho bright feeling of progression." 
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But shs was always fiill of projenta. whicU remained saok, Bba 
meditated writing " nil blEtorical tragedies, tlie plans of three of which 
are quite perfect " She liad lUso "a favorite ;)la>i" of a serieB of tales, 
illuBtntiTe of Hebrew history. Siie also meditated writing a life of 
Goethe. She tried her hand oa the tragedies, Alaa ! what a vast 
diflerenoe is there, sheconfeHsea, hBtweonoonoeptioaandesecntionl 
Slie proceeded, aa Coleridge oallB it, "to take an account of her 
stock," but fell hank again nlmoKt In despair. "With rae,"sliDaBjB, 
"it baa ended in the moat humiliating sense of poverty ; end only 
just eaoQgh pride is latt to keep your poor friend off the parish. 
But in this confession yon will flnd theKermaof deep wisdom. She 
now, more than ever, felt the need of self-culture, "Shall I ever be 
fit for anything," she asked, " tilt I have abaslntely re-ednoated my- 
Belf ? Am I, ctin I make myself, fit to writs an acoonnt of half a cen- 
tury of the existence of one of Che master-Epirita of thia world? It 
seems aa if 1 bad br>Bn very arrogant to dare to think of it, " She 
nevertheUss proceeded to accumulate materials for the lifeof Qoatlie, 
which, however, was never written. 

Yet often would the womno come uppermost? She longed to 
possesB a home for htr heart. Capable of ardent love, her affeetioaa 
were thrown baok upon herself, to become atagnruit, and for a while 
to [^row bitter there. She could not help feeling how empty and 
worthle-iB were all tbeattoiamentaBudtriiiniphs of mere intellect A 
woman's heart mast be satisfied, else there is ootTtto, deephappinesa 
of repose for her. She longed to be loved o»'* ininian, rather than aa 
a mere human being. What woman does not ? Tlia lamentation 
that ahe was not bo loved broke out bitterly from time to time. She 
knew that she was not beautiful; and, conceal her chagrin as shs 
might, she felt the defect keenly. There wan weakness in this, but 
she could not master it. 

In herjoumal is abitter sentenoe on this topic, the meaning of 
which cannot be misunderstood. She is commenting on the character 
ofMignon, by Groethe: "Of a disposition that requires the moat 
refined, the most exalted tendemosB, without charms ta inspire it, 
poor Mignon I fear not the transition through death; no penal firea 
cnn have in store worse turmenta than thou art familiar with al- 
ready." Again she writes, in the month of May : "When all things 
are blossoming, itseemaao strange not to blossom too. — that tha 
quick thought within oannot remold its tenement. Man ia the 
slowest aloe, and I am such a shabby plnnt of coarse tissue. I hate 
not to bs beautiful, when all around ie, so," She writes elsewhere: 
" I know the deep yearniQi^'s of the heart, and the biifflings of time 
will be felt again ; nnd then I shall long for aome dear hand to hold. 
ButI shall neverforget that my curse is nothing, compared with 
those who lin.vo entertd into these relations, but not made them 
real ; who only seem husbands, wives, and friends." But aha 
eodeavora to forea herself to feel content-. "I haveno child; bat 
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nov, as I look oi 
and ncatraiizinp^ 
ohildren of the ^nse 
of enrtlily oorraptioi 
comfort. 

Hot peTBODal appearance may be noted. A florid complex 
with B tendency to lobastness. of which she was painfully consciouB, 
and endeavored to oompreBB by artificial ciethoda, wliieh did addi- 
tional injury to her aireBdy wretched health. Bathel onder tha 
middle Bize, with fnir complexion, and stvou^. fair hair. Shs iroa 
near-sighted, from constant readicig when a child, and peered oddly, 
incessantly openiDft and shutting ber eyehde with great rapidity. 
She spoke through the noae. From ber passioDate worship of Beau- 
ty in all things, perhaps she dwelt with the more bitterness on her 
own peTsonalBhort.comili|^ Thebrstimpression on meeting her 
was not agreeable; butcontinaed intercourse made many fast friends 
and Ofdent admireTB, — thatis, intellectual admirers. An early at- 
tack iJt illness dr^stroyed the finensss ol'her complexion. " My own 
Tanity," she said of this, "was severely woiinded;but J reooverad, 
and made up mind to be bright and ugly. I think I may soy, I 
ncTer loved. I but see my possible life relleoted in tbo clouds. The 
bridal spirit of many a spirit, when first it was wad, I hove shared, 
but said adieu beford the wine was poured out at the banquet" 

Tlie Fuller family removed to Groton in 1S33, oud two years after 
Margaret's father died suddenly of oholern. He left no will behind 
him; there was little property to will,— only enough to maintain the 
widow and educate the children. Margaret was thrown into fresli 
lamentaticnH.— wished she hud been n man, in order to take charga 
of thefamily;biitBbe " BlwayahatedthedinofsuchafEiurs." About 
this time she had made the Bcqiiuiutauce of Miss Martineau, then 
in the States, aud clung to her Bs an "intellectual guide," hoping to 
be "compcehendod" by hur. She had strongly desired to aocom- 

fiany Hisa Martiueaii bai^k to England, butthescd tarn in the fanti- 
y affaire compellsd her to give np the project j and she went to Boii- 
ton instead, to teach Latin, Italian, and French, in Mr. Alcott'a 
school. She aftarworda went to teach, aa principal, in another 
school at Providence. Kbe still read tremendoasly, — almost living 
upon books, and tormented by a "terrible feeling in the head. 
She bad e. " distressing weij^ht on tbo top of tha brain," and seem- 
ingly wtia "able to tliink with only the lower part of the head." 
"AU my propensitiea." slie once said " have a tendency to mnke my 
head worse; it is a bad head, — as bad as if I were a great mun," 

Amid all this liodily pain and disease, she suSeriid moral agony, 
— heartache for long diiys and weeks,— and on EeU-amm in ntion, 
ahe was further " shocked to find how vague and superficial is all 
my knowledge. " Some may say there is adegreo of alfectation insU 
Qua; but it is the fate of the over-oultivated, without any solid basla 
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of niadom; fbnj are ever longing aitei fnrther TSTelatiaiis, greatei 
light,— to pry inta the ddbssh, to aim ufter ttie nnattaioable. B^ncs 
profound regrcta aad life-long lainentatianB. TIis circlet wliioli 
RdornB the brow of geninH, though it may glitter before tha gazer's ays, 
has spiked thorns for tha brow of her who wedra it, and tha wounds 
tliey make bleed inwsrdH. Poor Marpaiat I 

Emerson's memoir of his intercourse with Margaret Fuller ia by 
far the most interesting part of the Tolnme, He was repollod by 
ber at first, being a. man rather given to silence; but she gmdunllj 
wen upon him as upon others, and her bright speech at length 
reached hisheart. Hemether firsttnthenociety of Miss Morliaeaii, 
and often afterward in the company of others, and alone. He wm 
struck by the nUjht side of her nature; — her speculationa in niy^ 
thologj and demonology; in French Socialism; her belief in tha 
ruling inflncncs of plsjicts; her sympathy with sortilege; her no- 
tions as to the taliamanio influence of gprns; and her altogethei 
mystic apprehensioas. She was atrongely affected by dreaQs, was 
a somnambale, was always full of presentiments. In short, as Emer- 
son says, "there was somewhat a riUlepOiian aboat her." She found 
no reat for the sola of her Teslle^s foot, except in music, of which 
she was a payBlonata lover. Take a few instances of her strange 
mfdltations. "When first I met with the name Leila," she said. " I 
knew from theYerylook and sound, it wna music; I knew that it 
meant night. — nighty which brings out stars as sorrow brings out 
tiaths." Later on, she wrote: "My days at Miian were not un- 
marked, i have known some happy hours, but they all lead to sor- 
tow, and not only the cups of wine, but of milk, aeem drugged with 
poison for me. It does not seem to be my fault, this destiny. I do 
not oourt these things, — they come. I am a poor magnet, with 
power to be wounded by the bodies I attract. 

Bat EmeiBou, like everybody else, was eapecially attracted by 
Uaigaret's powers of conversation. "She wore her circle of friends, 
OS a neoklaos of diamonds about her neck. 'I'he confidences given 
her were their best, and she held to them. She was an active, in- 
spiring correspondent, and all the art, the thought, and the noble- 
ness in New England seemed at that moment related to her, and 
she to it. Persons wera ber game, especially if marked by fortune, 
or charncteT, or success; to such was she sent. She addressed them 
with a hardihood, — almost a haughty assurance, — queen-like. She 
drew her companiouB to surprising confessions. She was (he wed- 
ding-guest to whom the long-pent story must be told ; and they 
■ware not less atnick, on reflaetion, at the auddonness of the friend- 
ship which had established, in one day, new and permanSat cove- 
nants. She eitortedthe secret of life, which cannot be told without 
Betting mind and heart in aglow; and thus had the best of those slia 
saw; tha test of ber eloquence was its range. It told on children 
and on old people; on men of the world, and qo, ™cB.\.fe\ lasiia.*. 
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- Sha eonlii hold tham nil by the honey tongue. The Concord stoga- 
ODBiClimaa diEtiiigniBhed lier by his respect; and the ahambermaid 
was pretty anre to confide to her, on the Becoud day, hei homely 
Tomonca. Bat she lived fast. In society she was always on ths 
stretch. She wqh in jubilant Rpirita ia the ntoming and ended the 
day irith nervous headaohe, whose Bpasnis prodacad total prostra- 
tion. She tiaa the victim of disenee and pain. " She read and 
wrote in bed, and beliered nhe oould tiDderatiuid anything better 
when she woe ill. Fain aotedliken girdle, to give tension to her pow- 
ers." Herenjoymentconsistedof brief bntintense moments. The 
rest iraa a void. Emersoa says: " When I found she lived at a, rata 
BO much faster than mine, and which was violent compared with 
mine, I foreboded a rash and painfnl crisis, and had a feebng as if a 
Toiae had said, Ulandfrom Jinder! aait, a little farther on, this destiny 
was threatened with "jara and reverseH, which no friendship could 
avert or console." 

There was one very prominent feature in Margaret Pnller, which 
Bhe could never oonceaJ, and that was her intense Individ nality, — 
some would callitaelf-eBtBem: she was nlwaya thoroughly posBessed 
by herself. She coald not hide the ••mmrUainous me/'aeKmeTaoa 
calls it. In enumerating the merits of aojue one, she would Btiy, 
"He appreciates me." In the coaleat w,iy. slie boasted, "I now 
know Blithe people worth knowing in America, and I tind no intel- 
lect coroparnble to my own." She idealized herself as a queen, and 
dwelt upon the idea that she wan not her parente' child, but a Earo- 
pean priooess conQdeJ to their care. " I take my natural position 
always,'' she said to afriend; "and the more Isee, the mors Ifael 
that it is regal. Without throne, scepter, or guards, still a queen.'' 
In all this there waa exhibited a very strong leaning towards a weak 
Bide. 

Yet, at other times, she was strongly conBoions of her imperfec- 
tions. She WBB impatient of hf-rweakaesB in production. "I feel 
within myself," she snid, "an imuienae force, but I cannot bring it 
out." Notwithstanding her "orrojinnc tidk," as Binaraou called it, 
and ber ambition to play the Mirabam among her friends, she 
felt her defect in creative power. Her namorona works remained 
projects. She was the victim ofLordBaoon'aidolsofthocnve. She 
was a genius of imnulne, but wanted the patience to elaborate. 
" How can I over write," Bheanked, "with this impntipnoe of detail? 
I shall never bo an artist; I have no patient love of eiecutic^; I am 
delighted with my sketoh; but if I try to finish it I am chilled. 
Never was there a great sculptor who Aid not love to chip the mar- 
ble." ~*And tlien she attributed her inability to sex. Speaking of the 
life of tholight. she said: "Women, tinder any cireumst^inces, can 
scarce do more than dip the foot in this broad and deep river; they 
have not strength to contend with the current. It is ea-iy for women 
heroicia aetioa; but when it comes to ialerrogating God, tha 
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;. the flOTil, and, above all, trring to lire above their o-wn 
beftrtB, thty dart down to their nest like bo many larits. and if they 
cannot fiml thorn, fret like the French Corinne." A Utile later ahs 
Bays; "I shall writ<j better, but never, I think, ho well as I talk; for 
then I feel inspired. The mejina are piensant; my Toice exoitea mu, 
my pen never. I want force to ba either a genina or a character." 

She bad, however, a genuine fund of practical benevolence abont 
her. She visited the piiBona and penitentinries on mnny occasions, 
for the purpose of restoringto new life and virtue the pour, degraded 
women oon&ned there. Behind all her wit, there woa always a 
fountain of woman's tears ready to flow. She had a passionate love 
of tmth, aud ardent thirst for it. " in the chamber of death I pray- 
ed in early years, 'Give me Truth; cheat me by no illusion.' O, 
the granting of this prayer is sometimes terrible to wel Iwalkon 
*he baming plowshares, and they sear mj feet. Yet nothing but 
Truth will do." And she might bssaid almost to worship beauty, — 
in art, in literature, in music. "Dear Beanty!" she would say, 
."whore, where, amid these moraEmes audpine-barrens, shall we make 
thee a temple? where find a Greek to guard it,— clear-eyed, deep- 
thonghted, and delicate enough to appreciate the relations and gra- 
dations which nature always obBervea?" 

Wa can only notice very brijfiy the remaining leading events in 
Margaret Faller's life. There was notmiiaU dramatio character i a 
them, except towards their clo.ie. The student'a story in generally a 
-quiet one ; it is an affair of private life, of personal intimacies and 
friendships. She went on teaching young ladies, oonduoling con- 
Tersation-oUsnpB, and occasionally mailing translationi from the 
German for the booltBeliers. The traaalation of Eckermann's "Con- 
Teraations with Goethe" was by her, as also that of the " Letters of 
Gunderode and Bettine." In 1843 she traveled into JEchijian, and 
shortly afterwards published her "Summer on the Lakes." She then 
became a writer for "The Dial," an able Boston review, chistly sup- 
ported by Emerson, Brownson, and afew more of the "Transcend- 
ental writ era of America. There eh e reme wed German and English 
books, and first published "The Great Lawsuit, or Woman in the 
Nineteenth Century," an eloquent expression of discontent at the 
■social position of woman. Her criticisms of American books were 
not relished and often gave great offense. The other critit?s said of 
her, that she thought that books, like brown stout, were improved 
(ly the motion of a ship, and that she would praise nothing unless 
te had been imported &om abroad. She certainly gave a less hearty 
rsTOgnition to merit in American than in German or English books. 
lUlerwardB, she went to New York, to perform an engagement on 
Mr. Horace Greeley's nowRpaper, the New York Tribune. But sha 
had a contempt for newspaper writing, saying of it : "Whatavnl- 
garity there seems in this writing for the multitude 1 We know not 
yet. have net made onrselvea known, to a single soul, and. eJ»U.-«.^ 
ftddress those itiU more unkao-pnl " 
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The deep Esccet of bcr beart again ntid again comes nppennost in 
her commnni cation 3 ro her bosom frienda. A living famale writer 
haa said, that, thnagh lew ma; confess it, the buroon heart may 
know peace, content, serene en dnrance, and eTen tbankfalnees ; but 
it never does and never con know Aoppinesi, the sense of complete,, 
fnll-ronnded bliss, except in the joy of a happy love. Tlia most 
ardent attacbmcnt of woman for others of their own sex caunntHUp- 
p!y the wont Mnrgarot Fuller tried this, bat it failed, as yoa may 
see from ber repeated eoiupLiints. "Pray for me,"BUBaBid, "that 
I may have a little peace,— some green and flowery Rpol amid whiali 
my thoughts majTesl; yet not mpotl fallacy, but upon something 
genuine. I am deeply homciick, yd idteia ia that home ? If not on 
eartii, why should we look to beaven ? I wonld fain trnly live wheiv 
ever I must abide, and bear with full energy on ray. lot. whatever it 
U. Yet my hand is often languid, andmy heart is slow. Iwouldfaa 
(^ne; but whither? I know not. If I oannot make this spot of 
ground yield the com and roses, famine must be my lot forever and 
ever, Biirely." S/.is ia the dart within the heart, 6a well aal oai ' " 
it:. "At moments the music of the universe, which dailyltun up- 
l|uH by hearing, seema to stop, I tall like a bird when the sanls 
eclipsed, not looking for nuch darknesB. The sense of my individ- 
ual law— til at lamp of life— dickers. I am repelled in what is most 
□Titiiral to me. I feel as, when a sufRring child, I wonld go and He 
with my face (o the gcoond, to sob away my little life." "Once agoJn 
I am willing to take up iht crass of londiness. Gesotves are idle, but 
(he anaoish of my soul has been deep. It will not bo e.isy to pro- 
. fane life by rhetoric." In a pathetic prayer, found among her pa- 

fiera, she says ; •• I amviearyntlhinldn^. iBivffev great fatigue from 
iring. O God, take me 1 Take me wholly. It is not that I repine, 
my Fiithor, hut I sink from want of rest, and none will shelter m 
TlJnu knowest it all. Bathe me in the living waters of thy love 

Thna the oonHcioosnesa of an nnfiilfilled destiny hung over tL_ 
poor sufferer, and ahe could not escape from it ; she felt as if des- 
tined to tread the wine-pre^ of life alone. To hear the occasional 
plaintive tone of sorrow in her thought and speech, Mr. Channing 
beautifully says, was ' like the wail of an £olian harp, heard at in- 
tervals from Eome upper window." And amid all this emotbered 
agony of the heart, dieeaae was constantly preying on her. Head- 
ache, rooted in one spot,— filed between the eyebrows,— tilHt grow 
real torture. The black and white gnardiana, depicted on Etruscan 
mente, were always fighting for her life. In the midst of 
lutiful dreams, the "great valture would come, and fix his ir 
>Ds on the brain," — a state of physical health which was not 
d by her hal;it of drinking atrong potations of tea and eoSa* 
in almost limilleKS qnantitiea. 

At length, in eeatch oi health, Margaret resolved to aocomplisli 
ifarJ<xDf-medilAt«d, darling enterprise, of a voyage to Europa;- ' 
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the OliI TVorli.!, where her tlioiights livnd— lo England, PrEHOo, 
Germncy. anil Rome. She left New Yaik in tlie sniumer of 1816, in 
tlie (,'ansbria, nnd na reaching Ecgland sent home monj del^btTol, 
thoti|>b Tapid, sketches of the people she had seen, end the placea 
she had TiHitcd. These letters are, to na, the most dclit;!itfal port 
of thsTolnmes; perhaps because she speaks of people who are so 
much hatter known to ns than faer Amerioon contemporBTieH. In 
England and Scotlnnd, ahe saw Wordsworth, De Quineey, Dr. Chnl- 
merfi, Andrew Combe, the Howitts, Dr. Soulhwood Smith, and, 
nboie all, Corlyle, of whom she gives an admirable Hketoh, drawn to 
the life. In England, also, she lirst fotmad au acquaintance with 
Wazzini, which ahe aftornards renewed, amid moat interesting 
ciTcnnjBlances, at Eome, daring the tumnlt of the siege. At Paria 
slie made tlie personal acquaintance of CieoTceSaud, of whom sha 
gives a liftlike description, and Eaw many other notorieties of that 

But ahe longed to be at Baine;iind sped southward. She seems im 
mediately to have plunged into the political life of the city. BuL 
hormeanH were crampon, ondshe longed for a little money," Yet 
what ahe bad, ahe was always ready to give away to those who were 
more in need than herself. "Nothing less than two or three jeara," 
aha Bays, ^ free from care and fornod labor would heal my hurls, 
and renew my life-blood atitii aonrce. 8ince destiny will not amut 
me that 1 hope she will not leave me lonp; In the world, for I am 
tired of koo[jin^ myself up in the water without corks, and without 
strength to Bwim. I should hte to go to sleep and be bom again 
into a Ktftte where my joiing lifs should not be prematurely taxed. " 

All the great events of 1817 and 18*8 occurred while Jlargaret 
Poller ramalned in the Eternal City, She was there when the Popa 
took the initi)itiva inthe reforma ofthat con tulacd period; witncBaad 
the rejoiciugs and the enthusiasm oftho people; then the icactiou, 
the ttminlt, the insnrreatioti, and the wur. Amidst all this excite- 
ment, she ia "weary." "The shifting aorneB entertain pnorly. J 
wfiut some soenes of natural beauty; anil, imperfect aa Iotc iu. I wast 
Immon baings to lore, as iBuEfocate withoni." Thtn came the en- 
thn^iastic entrance of Gioberii into Borne, then Mozzini, tli.en en- 
Bued the fighting. Margaret looked down from her window on tha 
terrible battle before St. Angelo, between the Bomam and tha 
Fr^nuh. Mozzini found her out of ber lodginga, and had her ap- 
pointed by the "BomanCommisiEon for the succor of tba Wounded" 
to the charge of the hospital of the Fata-Beua FrntellL She thera 
busied herself as a nurHe of those heroic woundcd.^the flower of 
the Italian youth. But the French entered, and ahe had to fly. "I 
Oftimot tell jou," nhe writes, " what I endured in leaving Eomo; 
aliandoning the wounded soldiers; knowing that there is no provision 
made for them, when they rise from the beii« where they have been 
thrown by a noble courage, wbsru thay have auflered with a noble 
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'jiatience. Some of tlio poorec men, who risB bereft even of the 
'xight arm,— and one having lost both tlie ri;^ht arm and the right 
leSi — I could liava provided for vitU a buhlU sum. Could I have 
Bold m; hair, or blood from m.v arm. I would have dons it. These 
poor men are left helpless, in the power of a mean and vindictive 
foe. Yon felt so oppressed in the elave states ; imagine what I felt 
at seeing alt the noblest joutb, all the genius of this dear land, 
Bgain enslaved," 

Ho the battle was lost I Margaret Fnller 9ed from Soma to her 
child atRieti. Harohildf yes. Sbehod married! The dream of her 
life hod ended, and she was now a wife oudamother. But in this 
sweet, new relationship, aha enjoyed bat a brief term of happiaesB. 
Her conneutioQ with Count Ossoli arose out of an accidental meuting 
with him in the ehuruh of St Peter's, after vesper aerviuo. Ha wait- 
ed apon her to her dwelling; returned; cultivated her aoqnaiutance; 
oflerad her Lis hand, and was refused. But O^oli was u Liberal, 
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and moved in the midst of the stnfe. He had frequent opportunities 
'' — "*~ " "nrgaret, pressed hisBuit, and was finally ' ' "" " 

u to be much in common between 



of seeing Mnrgaret, pressed his suit, and was finally aocepted. Thera 



sidortfbly her junior; but ha loved her sincarly, and that wae enough 
for her. 

The marriago was kept secret for a time, because the Mnrquia'a 
property might have gone from him at once, had bis marriage with 
a ProtcEitant become known while the cociesiastical inflnenoewas 
paramount at liomc. But when the Liberal oanse had suffered de- 
feat, there was no longer any need of concealment. O^soli bad lost 
all; and the marriage was coafesried. Margaret had left her child ill 
Eafetv at Bieti, to watch over her husband, who was at Borne, en- 
gaged in Lhe defense of the city against the French; and we have 
seen how she was engaged while there. She returned to her child, 
whom she found ill, and half starved; but her matorcBl care made 
all right again. Writing to hex mother, she said: "The imraense 
gain to me is m;^ relation with the child. I thought the mother's 
heart lived within me before, but it did not; I knew nothing about 
it." "He is to ma a source of ineffable joy.— far pnrer, deeper, 
than anything I ever fplt before,— like what Nature had sometimes 
given, but mora intimate, more sweet. He loves me very much; his 
Bttle heart clings to mine." 

Margaret is at length happy; but how brief the time it lasted I 
The poor Marquis, with bis wife and child, must leave Florence, 
whore they for a hrief time resided after their flight from Rome; and 
they resolved to embark for the United States in May. 1850. Writ, 
ing beforehand, she said: "I have n vague expectation of tomeari- 
sis,— I know not what. But it has long seemed that in the yesr 18Sl) 
Tsboald etand on oplateou in the ascent o£ Vita, -wtieialBliQuldha 
'^oired to panae fnr a while, and take mote c\6Bt a-ai liQ-m.m.Mi.Sin.i 
tiBwntbajt &V6r before. Yet mj lite proceeaa aa xe^M.\M\.T »» "fti* 
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fates of a Graek tragaJj, and I can but accept tho pages aa they 
turn." And at the cloaa of a latter to her jnotber, she aaid; "Zhopa 
wo shall be able to pass aomo time together yet in this -world. Bat 
if God decrees otherwise, —^bsre and hereafter, my dearest mother, 
I am your loriog child. Margaret. " Ossoli had never been at eea 
before, and he had aa uadeliiied dread of it. Afortane-teller, when 
he wiLB a boy, had littered a eingular prophecy of him, sjid warned 
him to "beware of the sea.'' 

The omens prove trne. Everything went amiss on the ill-fated 
voyage. The captain aickenad and died of smatl-poi. The diseaEu 
then aoized the child. Angelino, whose life was Ions despairt-d of. 
Bat he reooTcrod, and the coast of America drew ni^. On the eve 
of the landing, a henry galearoGe, and the ship atruck un Fire Island 
Beach, on the Long Island shore. 

"At the fimt jar, the pasHengers, knowing bnt too well its fatal 
import, sprang from theirberths. Then came the cry of 'Cut away," 
followed by the Clash of falling timbers, and the thunder of the 
Bens, as the; broke across tbe dealt. In a moment more the cabin 
skylight was dashed in pieces by the breakers, andthe spray, pour- 
ing down like a cataract pnt out the lights; while the oaliin-doaT 
was wrenched from its fiistanings, and the waves swept in and Out. 
One scream- one only — was heard from ]yiavgaret'satate-roora; and 
Sumner and Mrs. Hasty, meeting in the cabin, clasped hands, with 
thesefewbiittouuhing words: "Wemust die.' 'Lot us die calmly, 
then.' 'I hope kd, Mrs. Haaty.' It was in the gray duak, and amid 
the awful tiimult, that the companions in misfortune met. The aide 
of the oabm to the leeward had already settled onder water; and 
focniture, trunks, and fraementa of the akylight were floating 1^ and 
fro, while the inclined portion of the floor made it diiflcult to stand; 
snd every sea, as it broko over the bulwarks, splashed in through 
the open roof. The windward cahiu'wall. however, still yielding 

. partial alielter, and against it, seated side by aide, half-leaning 
backwards, with feet braced upon the long tJible, they awaited what 

,- next should come. At flrBt, Nino, alarmed at the uproar, the dark- 
ness, and the rashing water, while shivering with the wet, cried 
passionately; bat soon his mother, wrapping him in such garments 
as were at hand, And folding him to her boBom, sang him to sleep. 
Celeate, too, was in an agony of terror, till Ossoli, with soothing < 
words, and a long and fervent prayer, restored her to Kalf-oontrol 
and trust. Then calmly they rested, side by side, exchanging kindiy 
p:irtinga, and sending measagcs to friends , if any should sarvive 
to be their bearer." 
A long night of agony passed, and^ at last the tragedy drew to a 

" It was now past three o'clock, and as, with Iha rising tide, the < 
pale swelled once more to its former violence, the remnanta of tha ) 
bark ^t yieided to the teaUtteati ■we.vea, 'S^* atoii.-«sK».'^"*" 
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board, the after-puts broke up, Dtid the stem eettlcd ont of aighb. 
Boon, too, the foieoastle wan filled with wnter, ead the helpless litilft 
haad were driven to the d^ck, where they clnHtersd ronnd the fofe- 
tnaaL Pxesently, eyea this frail support waa loosened from th4 
hull, and rose and fell with every hiUow. It was plain to all tlittt 
the final momeut drew swiftly nigh. Of the four seamen who stilt 
atood hy the pasBcngers, three were as efScient as any among; thO' 
crew of the Hisabeih. These were the ateward, carpenter and cook. 
The fourth was an old sailor, who, broken down by hardship and 
aicknesB, WHSgoing home to die. These men were once aBainpei- 
Buading Margaret, OasoU, and Celeste, to try the plunks, which they 

still held ready in the leelof the ehip ; and the steward by w' 

Nino was so mach beloved, had jost talen the little fellow ii 
arms, with the pledge that he wonid save bim or die, when 
struck the forecastle, and the foremast fell, carryingwith it the 
and all upon it. The steward and Angelino wer@ washed npon th» 
beach, both dead, though warm, some twenty minutes after. Ths 
cook and carpenterwere thrown lor upon the forcmnet, and saved 
themselves by swimming. Celeste and Ossoli canght for ( 
by the rigging, but the neit wuve swallowed them ap. Ma^arat 
Bank at onoe. When last seen, she had been seated at thefoot of the 
foremast, still clad in lier white nigbt-dreKs, with her hair fallen. 
loose upon her shoulders. It was over,— that twelve honra' c 
mnnion, fare to face, wiih death ! It was over ! and the prayer 
granted, 'that Ossoli, Angelino, and I may go together, and that 
theangDieh may be brief 1' 

" The only one of Margaret's [treaBuies which reached the shore 
was the lifeless form of little Angelino. When the body, strippe ' 
of every rag by the waves, was rescued from the surf, a sailor took 
reverently in his arms, and, wrapping it in his neckcloth, bore 
the nearest bouse. There, when washed, and dressed in a child' 
frock found in Margaret's trunk, it was laid upon a bed ; and 
rescued seamen gathered round their late playfellow and pet^ thero 
were few dry eyes in the circle. The neit day, borne upon their 
shoulders in a chest, it was buriedin a hollow among the eand-bills.'' 

And thas terribly ended the tragedy of Ma^aret FoUera life. 



SARAH MARTIN, 




AMONG the distingiiished women in the humble rnnks of » 
cicty, who hiite pursued a loving, hopeful, bpnevolent, and ] 
beautiful vny through lif*^, the nants of Sarah MBitia will | 
long be remombored. Not many of ai 

fnllUght of the wurld'seye. Quiet and silonce beSC their lot Tho | 
bestof their labors ate done in secret, and are nevi^r noised abroad. 
Often the mobt beautiful traits of a woiQaa'a charneter ore confided j 
but to one doarbreast,and lie treasured there. Tbece are campara- A 
tlTely few women who display the sparkling brilliancy of a Mar- J 
goret Fuller, and whose names are noised abroad like hers o: 
wings of fame. But the number of n-oinen is very great who silently I 
pursue their duty in thnnkfulueBs. 'nho labor on, — each in their lit- 
tle home circle, — trainiug the minds of growing youth foracbve 
life, molding future men and women forHociety and for each other. 
Imbuing them with right principles, impenetrating their heorta 
with the spiritoflove, and thus actively helping to carry forward 
the whole world towards good. J!ut wa bear comparatively little of _ 
thelaboraof true-hearted women in this quiet sphere. Thegenuina 
mother, wife, or daughter is good, but not famouK. And she can dis- 
pense with the fame, for the doing of the good is its own eieeeding 
great reward. 

Very few women step beyond the boundariea of home and seek 
n larger sphere of itsefulness. Indeed, the home is sufflciont spber 
for the woman who would do her work nobly and truly there. 

Btill, there are the helpless to be helped, and wheneeneror ~ 

have been found among the helpers, why should not we lejoica 
in tbeir Rood works, and cherish thair memory? Sarah Martin 
was one of such, — a kind of Elizabeth Fry, ina humbier sphori 
She was bom at|CaistGr, a village about three miles from Yarmouth, i 
the year 1791. Both her parents, who were very poor people, die 
when she was but a child; and the little oriiban was left to ba 
brought up under the cnre of her poor grandmother. Tho girl ob- 
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tained Eoch edaoation as the Tillage school could affhrd. — vUoIi 
was not much, — and thnn aha was Bent to Yatmonth for B year, to 
learn seving and dreBsmakicg in a very small way. She afteivarda 
need to walk from Caister to Yarmouth and baok a^in daily, which 
she continued for many years, earning a ^leader livelihood b; go- 
ing out to families as an asHiBtant drossmaker at a shilling a day. 

It happaned that, in the year 1811), a 'nomaii was committed to ths 
Yarmouth jail for tlia unualuml crime of cruelly beating and ill- 
nsing her own child. Sarah Martin was at this time eight^^nd- 
tweaty years of age, and the report of the above crime, which was 
the subject of talk about the tovrn. tnada a strong impression on 
her miad. She had often, before this, on passing the gloomy walls 
of the borongh jail, felt an urgent desire to vifdt the inmates pent 
tip there, without sympathy, and often without hope. She wished 
to read tJie Scriptures k) them, and bring them back lovijigly — wer« 
it yet poBsiblii — to the society against whose laws they had offended. 
Think of this gentle, unlovely, ungiftod, poor young woman taking 
up with such an idea t Yet it took in her, and grew within her. At 
length she could notresist tho impulse to visit Uie wretched inmates 
of the Yarmouth jail. So one dayshopaBsed into the dark porch 
with a throbbing heart, and knocked for admission. Tho keeper of 
the jail appeared. In her gentle low' voice, she mentioned the omel 
mouiai's name, c^d asked permission to see her. The jailer re- 
fused. There was "u linn in the way,"— some eicuse or other, as is 
, usual in such oases. But Sariih Martin persisted. She retnmecl; 
And at the second application tshe was admitted. 

Sarah Martin afterwards related the manner of her roceptioa in ths 
jail. The culprit mother stood before her. She was "surprised at 
Uie sight of a stranger." "When I told her," says Sarah Martin, 
"tho motive of my visit, her guilt, her need of God's mercy, etc., sht 
Iruralbdo tears, and thanked vit!" Those tears and thanksshaped the 
whole course of Sarah Martin's subsequent life. 

A year or two before this time Mrs. Fry had visited the prisoners 
in Newgate, and possibly the rumor of her labors in this field may 
have in some measure influenced Barah Martin's mind ; but of this 
we are not certain. Sarah Martin herselfstated that, as early as the 

J ear 1810 (Bevernl years before Mrs. Fry's visit to Newgatei, her mind 
ad been turned to the subject of piison visitation, and she bad 
thenfelt a strong desire to visit the poor prisoners in Yarmouth jail. 
to read the Scriptures to them. These two tender-hearted women 
, may, therefore, have bi>en working at the same time, in the same 
. Hphero of Christian work, entirely nnconBcious of ench olher'a 
, labors. However this may be, the merit of flarah Martin oan- 
, not ba detracted from. She labored alone, without any aid from 
influential quarters: she had no persuasive eloquence, and had 
scarcely received any educalion; she was a poor seami^tress, main- 
taining herself by her needle, and carried on her visitation oi 
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■ the prisoners in secret, without any one Tfliinting ter praisea : in- 
kijeeil, this was tho liipL thing she dreamed of. Is ih^re not, in thia 
Ffdmplo piiiture of a humble n'oman thns devoting hir leisnre houxa 
W,h) the comfort and improvement of antcaits, mucu thutiE trul; noble 
K uiA heroic ? 

■ '^ Sarah Martin continned her visits to the Tarmotitli jnil. From 
K ■tone she went to nnotlier prisoner, reading to them and conversing 
f iHtli them, from which she went on'to inetract.ng them in reading 
I And writing.' She constitnted herxelf a schoolmi stress for the crim- 
I iniils, giving up a day in the week for this purpose, nnd thus Irencli- 
I tng on her ^lender menus of living. "I thought it right," she stiya, 
I *'to give up a. day in the week from dressmnking to serve the pria- 

■ ^ers. This regntarly given, with uinuy an additional one. was not 
I felt OB a pecuniary lo.is. but was ever followed with ukandant Eat- 
W isfaction, for the blessing of God u as npon me. " 

f She next formed a Snnday service in the jail, for reading of the 
' fecriptures, joining in the worship bb a hearer. For three years she 
' ^ent on in this quiet oonrsa of visitation, nntil, aaheryiewsenlatged, 
Bhe introduced other ameliorative ylanafor the benoSt of the ptison- 
L fits. One week, in 1823, ehe receiyed from two jgentlemen doca- 
^tionii often shillinga each for prison charity. With thisabe bought 
»niateriQla for baby-clothcH, cat them out, and set thefemalestn work. 
ijhe work, when Bold, enabled her to buy other materials eml thus 

■ vie induKtiial edUi:ation of the prisoners was Becnred ; Sarah liar- 
I'un teikching those to sow and knit who had not before learned to do 
M'io. The nroSta derived from the sals of the articles were placed 
Irtngetber in a fund, and divided emaugst the prisoners on their leav- 
• ilg the jail to commence life again in tbeo liter world. She, in the 
iwune way, taught the men to makejitraw bate, men's and boys' caps, 
P%riiy cotton shirts, and even fatchwnrk,— nnything to keep them 
I "Out of idleness, and from preying upon their own thoughts. Some 
I "also she tanght to copy little pictures, with the same object, in 
I ^Vhlch seveial of the prisoners took great delight. A little later on, 
I idle formed a fund out of the prisoners' earnings, which she applied to 

tbefoxnlshing of work to prisoners upontheir discharge; "affording 
itoe," she saj's, "thu advantage of observing their conduct at the 

Thns did humble Snrah Martin, long before the attention of pnb- 
Ijc men had been directed to the subject of prihon discipline, bring 
I S complete system to maturity in the jail of Yarmouth. It will be 
I . observed thn.C shabad thus included visitation, moral and religious 
I instruction, intellectual culture, industrial training, employment 
I Coring prison hours, and employment after discharge. While 
I learned men at a distance, were philosophically discnssing thoso 
I "knotty points, here was b poor seamstress at Yarroonth, who in a 
I quiet, simple and nnostentatiouB manner had piaoticBlly settled 
l-fllemaUl V, 
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la IS2S Samh Mnrtin'a entndmotlier died, and left her an ftnnost 
inonine of ten or twelve pouuda. Slio now rouiovad from Caiatet W 
Yormoatli, whera aha ocMipipd two rooma in an obacare pact of tba 
town; nud from that time doyoted harself with inciaaaiid enerey t" 
tar phil an thro pi a labors in the jail. AhaneTolentladyin YactDoat>. 
in order to allow her some rest from her aewing, gave her one daj in 
thexraek to herself, by paying her the same on that day as if she ha^ 
heen engaged in drcasmaJiing. With tbnt naaistonee, and a tew 
qnnrtarlysubscriptiona of twoahillingsandaiipenceeacil, forBibleiy 
Testamanta, tracta, and hooka for diatribatiou, aha went on, devot- 
ing eyery arailabla niomi^nt of her life to her great pnrposs. Bid 
her dreasmaltiDg b in. ine^a— always a very £ckle trade, and at best ■ 
very poor one— now began to fall off, and at lonctb almost entirely 
diaappearei^ The qTiestioa BJ-osa, Was she to suspend bet benevo- 
lent labors, la order to devote herself aiagly to the reeoTer^ of hel 
buaineaa? She never wnvered for a moment in bet decision. la 
her own words, "I htid counted the cost, and my mind was mad* 
np. If, whilst impartinj; truth to others, I became exposed t<j tern* 
poral want, the privation so momentary to an individual woald not 
aimltof comparison with following the Lord, in thus administer- 
ing to others." Therefore did thianoble, Helf'Sacri&uiiig won 
etraij;htforward on ber road of persevering usefulness. 

Bhe now devoted ail or seven houra in every day to her eu^ 
tondenca over the piiaonera. converting what wonid otherwisa har* 
bean a scene of diaaolnte idleness into a hive of indnstry and orde^ 
Newly-admitted priaonera were aometimea refractory and nnmanr 
Bgeable, and refused to taike advantage of Surah Mnrtin'a instmobona. 
But her paniatent gentleness invariably won their acquiesaeso^ 
and they would come to herondheg to be allowed to take their part 
in the general courae. Men olf in yeura and in crime. pertXiondoo 
pickpockets, depraved hoys, and diaaotute sailura, profligate worn eiu 
Bmug){lers. poachera, the promiacnoua horde of oriminola whi<^ 
usually fill tiie jail of aaaaport and county town, — all bent them* 
aelvea before the benign inQnence of this good womaD;and unde# 
her eyeathey might be aeen striving, for the hrst time in their live^ 
to hold a pen, or inaater the oharactera in a pcuny prinier. She ei^ 
tared into their conGdencea, watched, wept, prayed, and felt foraJI, 
by tnmaishe strengthened their good resolntiona, encouraged ths 
hopeleaa, and aeduloualy endeavored to put all, and hold all, in thtt 
right road to amendment. 

What was Ibe nature oftho religions inatruetion given by 1 
the prisoners may be gathered from Captain WillianiK'a account of 
it, aa given in the ■'Second Report of the Inspector of Priaons" ibjj 
the year 1836: 

■•Sunday. November 39, I S3.S.— Attended divine service i; 
morning at the prison. The male prisoners only were assembled. 
A female resident in Iowa officiated ; her voiuewas eiceedinglf n 




lodtooB, her deliTor; empbatdc, and her eaunci&tion (itTemelr dis- 
tinot. The service tcab the Liturg; of the Church of England; two 
FEDlms were Bang bj the Thole of the prison eis, and extremely well, 
— mnch better than Ihave frequently heard ia our beat-ap painted 
chnrcheH. A written dieuouras, of her own compo.'iitioQ, van read 
byherjit was of a purelif moral tend enny, involving no doctrinal 
points, and admirably suited to the hearers. During the perform- 
ance of the service, the prisoners paid the profoundeat attention and 
tkamostBtarkodrespeot; anil, as fares it waa poanible to judce, ap- 
peared lotakeadevouC interest. ETeningserviuewus lead by her, 
afterwards, totiiafemnle prisoners." 

Afterwards, in 1837, she gave up the labor of writing o 
dresses, and addresned the prisoners ei tempo ran con sir, ii 
feeling manner, on the duties of life, on the connoctio 
sin and sorcow on the one hand, and between goodness e 
ness on the other, und inviting her fulh'n auditors t 
great door of mercy which w 






a between 
and hap pi. 
o enter the 

These simple but earnest adJrBsHGS were attended, it is said, by very 
benehcial results; and many of the prisoners wera wont tn thanK 
her, with tears, for the now views of life, its dutiei and reaponaibiU' 
ties, which she had opened up to them. An a writer in the Edin- 
burgh Beview has observed, in comiuenting on Sarah Martin's jail 
aeruions; "The cold, labored eloquence which boy-bachelors are 
authorized by custom and constituted authority to infliat upon nsi 
the dry husks and chips of divinity which they bring forth from 
the dark recesses of the theology (as it called) of the fathers, or of 
the Middle Ages, sink into uLter worthlessness by the side of the 
ja it addresses of this poor, u ned a oatedBenm stress." 

But Sarah Alartin was not satisfieil merely with laboring among 
the prisoners in the jail at Yarmouth. She also attended in the 
evenini^ at the workhouse, where ahe formed and superintended a 
larsOBchool'nndaftarwori), when that school had been hundedovei 
to proper teachers, she devoted the hour« Bo reteiised to the forma- 
tion and Buperiniendeijce of a aohool for faoloty-girls, which woa 
held in the capacious cham^el of the old Church of t<t. Nicholas, 
And after the labors connected with the class were over, she would 
remain lUnong the girls forthepnrpose of friendly intercourse with 
them, which was often worth more than all the class lessons. 
There were personal communiaationii with this one and with that^ 
private advice to one, some kindly inquiry to make of another, some 
domestic history to bo imparted by a third; for she was looked up 
-to by these girls a^ a counselor and friend, as well as Bchoolmis- 
tresH. She had often visits also to pay to their homes; in onetbere 
would be sickness, in another misfortune or bereavement; and every- 
where was the ROod, benevolent creature made welcome. Then, 
lastly, she would r«tDm to her own poor, solitary apartments lute 
»t aight, ftftei bei long day's labor of love. 'Ihera was no clieerful, 
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ready-lit Are to graetlier there, bntonlyan empty, locted-up honee, 
to -which alia merely returned to sleep. She did ftll her own work, 
kindled her oirn flres, made her own bed, cooked her own meBls. 
F>>r ehe went on living npon her mifleriible pittance in a state of 
almost absolnte poverty, and yet of tolal nnooncem as to her tem- 
poral support. Friends supplied her oocasionnlly with thenecei- 
' Kiiries of life, but she n-ianlly gnive away a considerable portion at 
these to people more deHtitute than herself. 

She was now growing old; and the borough antfaoTities at Yai^ 
month, who knew very well that her Be 11-iui posed lahois saved 
them the expense of a si^hnolmaster and chaplain (whicli they ireT0 
now bound by law to appoint) made a proposal of an annual salary 
or £13 a year I Tliia miserable rennmeiation was, moreover, nada 
in a manner coareely offensive to the shrinkiDcly sensitive woman ; for 
she had preserved a delicacy and pure-mindedneas tlirougboiit her 
life-long labora whiah, very proLablj, tliese Yarmouth bloaters 
oonld not compruhend. Sba shrank from becoming the salaried 
official of the corporntion, and bartering for money those labors 
which bad thronghoiit been laliora of love. 

"Hero lies the objection," she said, "which oppreBses me: I 
bave found voluntary in !;t ruction, on my part, to have been attended 
with great advantage; and I am appiehenaiye that, itt receiving 
payment, my labors may be less acceptable. I fear, also, that my 
mind would be fettered by pccnniaty payment, and the whole work 
npget To try the espenment, wbich might injure the thing I live 
and breathe for. Eeemi like npplyiogaknife to yonr cMld's throat 

to know if ib will cnt Were you so angry," she ia writing in 

answer to the wife of one of the magistrates, who said she and her 
liueband would "feel aoKTy and hurt" if Sarah Martin did not ac- 
cept tha proposal, — "were you Bo angry as that I oonUlnnt meet you, 
ft mercilut God and a good conscience iroTild preserve my peace; 
when, if I ventured on what I believed would be prejudicial to tho 
prisoners, God woald frown upon me, and my conocience too, and 
these -would follow me everywhere. As for my circumstaneee, I 
harenot a wish ungrntified, and am more than content." 

But the jail committee savagely intimated to the high-Bonled 
woman: "If we permit yon to visit the prison, 70a must sttbmit to 
onr terms ;" go ahe had no alternative biit to give np her noble la' 
bora altogether, which she would not do, or receive the misemblo 
jiittance of a ■' aalary" which thoy proffered her. And for two mote 
years she lived on, in the receipt of her ofEciol aalary of £12 per 
annum,— the acknowledgment of the Yarmouth Corporation for her 
Eelvices a$ jail chaplain and Bi^hootmaster I 

In the winter of 1843, when she had reiiched her fifty-second year, 
her health began seriously to fail, but she nevertheless oontmned 
her daily visita to the jail,— "the home." she says, "of toy fi»t in- 
terest and plaasnTe,"— until the 17th of Apnil, J8i3, whan she oeaGed 
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her Tisits. She was now thoroughly disabled; but her mind beam* 
ed out with unusual brilliancy, like the flickering taper before it 
finally expires. She resumed the exercise of a talent which she had 
occasionally practiced during her few moments of leisure, — ^that of 
writing sacred poetry. In one of these, speaking of herself on her 
sick-bed, she says: — 

I seemed to He 
Bo near the heavenly portals hrisrht, 
I catch the«treamiDg rays that fly 
From eternity's own light. 

Her song was always full of praise and gratitude. As artistio 
creations, they may not excite admiration in this highly critical age; 
but never were Verses written truer In spirit, or fuller of Christian 
love. Her whole life was a noble poem, —full also of true practical 
wiiMom. Her life was a glorious comment upon her own words: 

The high desire that others may be blest 
Savors of Heaven. 

She struggled against fatal disease for many months, suffering 
great agony, which was partially relieved by opiates. Her end drew 
nigh. She asked her nurse for an opiate to still her racking torture. 
The nurse told her that she thought the time of her departure had 
come. Clasping her hands, the dying Sister of Mercy exclaimed, 
"Thank Gk>d ! thank God ! " And these were her last words. She 
died on the 15th of October, 1843, and was buried at Caister, by the 
side of her grandmother. A small tombstone, bearing a simple in- 
scription written by herself, marks her resting-place; and, though 
the tablet is silent as to her virtues, they will not be forgotten: 

Only the actions of the just 

Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust. 



THE END. 



